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2 18 Luer him. w-pat his Name to them, 
were communicated to me as they came from 
the Prell. 


verſy, I was not diſpleaſed to find an impor- 


tant Truth ſo well deßended. In endeavour- 


ing as I did, in the Divine Legation, to ex * 
the vain ec, s of the Gert Philowphy, 1 Y 


Fr enſures o 
the Propagators of it. The great Charag r 


iſtic of out holy Faith Bay Dodtrine of Life 


and herd Noy there were two great 


D ed in the Divine Legation, and. 
defended- in the 2 Treatiſe) in the ne- 


 tapbyfical 8 the Greet Philoſo- 
bes is 
_ the Sour, hi 


itſelf, and r ſo, ven by themſelves, 
from many moral Coubderations erpetually 
preached. up by them to the People. But it 


2 their ill Fate to be determined, in their 


N Ar- 


is, rather by met, 


„ Hence we ſee the Reaſon that, when 


inen by a 
* e — Modeſty would not 


As I have bidden adieu to Contro- | 


ectually ſerved. the unf 


nature, of G O D, and of. 
neceſſarily kept. them from 
giving ede Dodhrine, highly probable in, 
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Philoſo hers or Philoſophy of Greece, whi 
- nat ſeldom, hey always do it in Term * 
2 and Abhorrence. On this Accoun 
it ither aſhamed hor afrkid t6 ſhe wi at 
Ay that the Robſons they had fof fo doing 
were juſt and weighty. Nor did I think my- 
elf at all:coficeriied d munage 
_ ef Obriftianty, moſt virulently oppbitd it by 
4M the Arts of Sophiſtry and Injuttice: And 
when, by the Fefe of its ſuperior Evidence, 
wete at length driven into it, were no 
Woher In chan they to deprave and cor- 
rupt it. For, from their and vain Bab. 
Angi, Tertullimnailures'ws; every Hereſy took 
is Birth. n SAPLEN TIA PROF ESSORES, | 
% t berefis unimucur . 
And, in ah - Place he us their Ge- 
neulgy. 795 Aae Hurtſs d Pu ILO 
FH ſuubornuntur. Due Emre & "former 
neſcio que, & trinitas hominis apud Vatemi- 
nam: Puaroxicys februar. Hude Marci- 
onis Deus melior & iranquillitate, a STOTCES 
venzrat 5 & uti anima interire dicutur, ob 
Ericunzrs ohſervatur':- BET Ur .CARNIS 
RE$TITUTYO NEOETUR, DE UNA o. 
_ NIUM PRILOSO HORN /SCKOL A su- 
Tux: Er ubi materia cum Deo aquaruyr, 
Zxxoxis Diſeiplius eſt; Er ubi ee 
Adv. Mare. I. i. The Author df a Fragment concerning 
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8 lojpbos —2 lidem retraftatus impli- 

canfun. Unge malum, &. guare? & unde bo- 
, & guewogo? & quad proxime Valentinus 
propoſuit, unde Deus? Scilicet & de Enthy- 
= Eftromate inſerunt ARISTOTELEM, gui 
| = Dialetticam: inſtituit, artißcem ftrucudi 


in conjetturis duram, in argumentts operariam, 

cuontentione moleſtam, etiam fib1 ig omnia re- 
 trattantem, nequid ommino traftaverit. Hine 
illæ fabula & genealogie indeterminabiles, G 
quaſtiones infructucſe & SE RMONES dt 
TES VELUT CANCER, @ quibus nos A pgſlolus 
rgfranan *, Sc. One would almoſt imagine 

from theſe laſt Words, that Tertullian bad 
foreſeen that Aiſtotle was to be the F ounger 
of the School Divinity, 

le obſerves, that the Hereſy. A p 
the Reſurreftion of the Body aroſe out of the 


whole School of Gentile Philoſophy. But he 


omits another, which we have ſhewn in 
Diuine Legation ſtood upon as wide a Bottom, 
namely, that which holds the Reman Soul tp be 
of the ſame Nature and Subſtance with God, 
_ eſpouſed, before his time, by the Gngſtics; and 
afterwards, as we learn by the followin 
Words of St. Auſtin, hy the F e an 
Priſcillians: ( Friſcillianiſtæ, quos in Hilpanis 
«.Þ riſcillianus inſtituit, maxime Gnoſticor vu 
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1 r A on 
« tur. Quamvis et ex aliis'heref a 
ee ſordes tanquam in ſentinam quandam bo * 
e bili confufione confluxerint. P oceul- _ 
e tandasautem contaminationes & padde 
«© ſuas habent in ſuis dogmatibus, & hæc ver- 
ee pa, Jura, perjura, ſecretum prodete noli. Hi 


ee animas dicunt ejuſdem nature atque "ſubſlan- 8 


t fie, cijus t Deus. Why the Heathen 
'Philoſo phers of our times ſhould be ſo much 
difpleated to ſee" their ancient Brethren ſhewn 
for Knaves in Practice and Fools in Theory; | 
is not difficult to conjecture : But why any 
Friend to Revelation ſhould be offended at the 
Force and Fidelity of the Drawing, I confeſs 
I cannot yet ſee. For a ſtronger Proof of 
the Neceſſity of the Goſpel of Feſus Chrift 
would be hard to find than what I have there 
given, That the Sages of Greece, with whom 
all human Wiſdom was ſu ppoſed to be depo- 
ſited, had philoſophized themſelves out of the 

moſt evident Rn] uſeful Truth with which 
Mankind hath any Concern; And what 
more honourable Regard could be ſhewn to 

- the Authority of the Sacred Writers, than to 
juſtify their Cenſure of the Greek Philefopby, 
Which both Deiſts and Fanatics have concur- 
red to repreſent as a Condemnation of human 
Learning 3 All! 


But as we have often 6488 Writers bg - 


in their Repreſentations of Pagan Antiquity; 
and while zealouſly buſy in giving /uch as they 


imagined favourable to UE ny have 
| { * 


e N ds Herefibus, 


fame Deal, I ſhall beg leave to ſhevr, 


[,s past uch Ye 424 of "Antiquity. as 

8 | i given th the Tune e which On 3 
fibly be of Service to our holy Religiog, And 
that, conſequently, if what we have there | 
Shen be the true, it does much Serviceto 3 " 


by - 


This Will beſt appear by conſidering thi 
two uſual, Views Men have had, and the con- 
ſequent Methods they have purſued, in brin 
ing in Pagan Antiquity into the Scene. oy 
| eB, cc Bene Oy 

a eſs, or to he the. ece, 0 
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Antiquity, eee 0 5 the 1 5 
mental 2 concerning God and the Soul, 
which our holy Religion hath revealed. But 
as greatly as this Repreſentation was ſu ppoſed | 
to ſerve. their Purpoſe, the Infidels, we ſee, 
have joined Iſſue with them; and from their 
own Fat, have endeavoured to ſhew, with 
much Plaufibility of Reaſoning, that there- 
fore Chriſtianity was not 7 And this 
very Advantage, Tindal (under Cover of a 
Principle, which ſome modern Divines Nee 

. to afford him, of Chriftainity's.. being & 8 
| Republication of the Reli gion of N 8 8 


tained agai ſt ſome Writers of great Name. ſal 
| Ik their Deſign was to ſhew the Neceſſity 


of Oran, they Have then taken the other | 
url xrhaps, out of a Senle of he 
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norant the Ft Pin les df Re 
e d , hot ö y that it Knew no- 
thing, | 9 8 da d. oben: : For 


thit 2 0 PEE Was too weak to make 
Diſcoveries it in theſe An © "Conte A 0 
that there was never any ſuch Ning as 
igion. 3] And "what itnerings, of Know 
ſe! Men had of this Kind, "wefe hly the dy- 
ing Sparks of primitive Tradition. Here again 
the Infidels turned their oH Attillery upon 
m, in order to diſtnoutit that boaſted Kea 
Lale fs of Chriſtianity, on which they h 


{o much inſiſted : And. indeed what room w. 


| 115 left to judge. of 1 It, aftet human war 
d been re i 5 71 as 10 weak and blind? 


R 1 UP of N Wa th fe 11 
fidel Retortions had an almoſt irrefiftible Force 
on the Principles © our Adyocates feed to 80 
upon; namely, that Chriſttanity "Wes only ; 
Republication of a, rimitive Religion. FRO 
It appears then, that the only View of An: 

aut) Which gives ſolid. Advititige to the 
 Chriftian Cauſe, is ſuch a one as ſhews' natu⸗ 
ral Reaſon to be char enough. 0 Petceive 

Truth, and the Neceſſity of its 
when propoſed and thewn,;. but Tot. Petierall 
frog enough to diſcover it, and draw. ri 
Sr from it. Jkt fich a _ 
Ve 


em falling Ei war 
g inte a = | 
Deluion, — — 


Ancients; wil ingeaſs; gur San cn, 1 
Truth is, theſe modern Syſtem Writers 


Aids, which ES gp 
I will believe, they gu not perceive. 

Aids were the true Frinciples es of Religion, 
| £ 9 delivered 


Ge 1 ES thay e 16 eee 
de amongſt our firſt and fitopleſt Ideas But 
"thofe who have ſtudied 2 N ae de 
"Matter te de fat other 

: OY: R Geb, N a nome e beſt aces! ies in 
_ naturis börmindtn & ingentis; ut res tantas _ 

"quam, nifi monſtratas, Mt 
tanta tamen in rebus obſeuf das, ut eas non p 
tus acti'yir ingenio cernat; ff modo Ctr 
© "Notwithſtanding all that can be'faid,'much 
amour Will ever attend Novelties, tho never 
ſo e ee proved, and tho- never ſo well di- 
ut Truth ſeld&fn thrives the worſe for 
TEES uad Oppeſſtion And it would ſeem 
- _"n6ttobe far from its Eſtabliſhment, when Ic 
Writers as the following appear in it's Defence. 
I could wiſh indeed he had had an Adverſary 
more worthy him: However, he has made the 
"beſt of @ bad Reaſoner. The Natate of his 
Deſi has confined him rather to oonfute Mr. 
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Jetend only ach 7 — ptr — An. 
Force of; good Argument, that I dare con 
ble for all he ſays; and am willing that 
thoſe of my Opin nions' here debated! may ſtand 


or fall by the Strength or Invalidit y of this 
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A T the Philoſophers did not invariably 
a future State „ and 
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HI 9 
The State of future Happineſs, which My. Jackſon 
. 2 88 believed by the Philoſapbers.-Abat 
1. has-no Relation to. the. preſent Argumuns.— 
. > That this was the popular and external, not, 
@s be ſuppoſes, the ſecret and eſoteric Notion © 
"of a * 5 State. 257 b why not really and 1 
| aftually believed by the biloſopbers themſelves,  _® 
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State of Happineſs i in Heaven, were. conceived 
. by the Ancients to be vey ps and diſtinft 
things, 1 | 2 * | 
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Mar the Philoſeg his believed the Soul 1 to he of. 
the very . ſame Nature and Subſtance with God 
himſelf. That this Notion of the Soul was in- 
. conſiſtent with the Belie 4 future State. 
_ Theſe two Points prove on the Authority of 
. the primitive Writers of 1 * Chriſtian Church, 
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© common Notion of a future State, went murb 
farther than the learned Writer imagine. 
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© le on, in 92 two late 
15 "_"Pamphlets,. has undertaken to attack ſe- 
1. ven Parts of the Divine Legation*.. 25 
9 Ek of the, firſt Piece, we have the f 
loving. Account. of it in his. own Words i 
BY e Rey, N of this Aut 
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TD he has not themed a Tate of 
4 has treated of.” Again 5 cc nat = ſhew- 
cc (if it was worth while) the Weakneſs and Ab- 
10 ſurdity of * * other "Notion advanced in our 
* Remarkers WII EN: 
"XY Aicothplete' f abe [pot to lchbe one 
Angle Truth in the two Volumes, What will be- " 
come then of thoſe, Points which are maintained . 
by Mr. Fackſon himſelf, in common with his 
learned Adverſary? Are the very ſame Notions 
phin and clear Truth in his we Wiigngs, lagd 
yet bold Aſſertions, deſtitute of all Evidence, when 
found in the Divine Legation ? Or is the learned 
| Writer ſo deſperately enamoured and fond of Con- 
troverſy, that, rather than ſpare his ny 
' he will evenanſireraod confite himſeif? 
I could (ſays he) eaſily ſhew the Weakneſs 
« and ee 85 every other Notign advanced 
in our Remarker*s Writings.” Bat, alas I this 
is hb Time to talk of new Conqueſt; it may het 
ter become the learnet] Semen ©o review What 
is Qready paſt. However, L ſhall make noExcep- 
| Ly to what he here ſa ys; I do e believe tat 
he could confute every ” Poſition the two Vo- 
8, in as effeftual- P. Nane d he has done 
1 Paint that he has eden attacked. 
following Sheets I hall treat this Wo: 
| 8.45 with all the Hecency Reſpect v 
are due _ 3 in e World: 1 
I differ him with regard to ſome, ancient 
Fadts, tis oy becaüſe he ſeams, to we At kt 
to diſſer \Antiquity itſelf 3 tis auly begauſe f 
eannot prevail wih myſelf to embrace an H 
Ii Gel, however confidently rere ol 
AM 9 | . $ + aA 4 = bs { 
3 1 * b Pag ot. 8d of he kad Piet, or Boſc. | 4 * 
4 p i Din | | | 24 
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ture State, *Tis pity but he Sven ws his 


Demonſtration in. a more regular and exa Form. 


He brin; ſeveral P. | 43.55 6, in 
Which, . 0555 to him, 0 : e 795 

. fels their Belief another LE, gs the Circum- 
ſtance which he principally in 125 IS, chat 
they were conſtant and unifor 7s Profeſton, 
This he aſſerts in more he 75 Place 3 5 


ſpeaking of a future State, he ſays, n | 


« is very unteaſonäble to charge Men with Ink- 
« gelixy in a Point, whi VO Oy, and In- 
4 Boris rofels to believe. galh ; 5+ The 
% Philofophers did dec bebe s well 
"vs as confently eh a future State of lap ineſs 
4 and Miſery And it is rematkable 
chat all his L A ALS tes are bro to rove this 
Ty! int, He uſhers them in with.theſe Words: 


« beſides thoſe before ſt down in the 
2 765 mewꝛ 74 phers] 1 85 1 

Alion moſt important Doc- 
1 < trine of 2 Pp 94. „ 


Wen 


501 d Wes At nh 25 
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therefore add, for the more full SatiC- | 
„faction of the Reader, a few other ages 


oe 
* —— 1 2 4 
r * 5 


* 
— 


n-what chen 3 Writer build 
* Demonſtration ? Why, upon the conffant _ 
b uniform Profeſſion of the Philoſophers upon this 
Subj lence he in r 
other Life; hence he thinks it as unreaſonable to 


charge them with Infidelity in this Point, as the 5 


moſt ſincere Believers of Chriſtianity itſelf, p. 99. 
Had he repreſented them as various and incon- 
: iſtant in their teaching on this Head; this, I pre- 
ume, ne greatly weakened the Force of 
vrhat he calls his Demonſtration, To, give it there- 
fore the molt plauſible Appearance, to ſetit off in 
the beſt C rs, he andy affirms, that they 
| Were 11 iform and conſtant, fix* d and. invariable in 
TT 1 5 5 on this Point. Here then T readily . 
£5 FH and take u n we to allert, 4 

that 185 conſtant and uni form rofellion | is all a - 
mere Invention of his lik contrived 'only to 
ſerve 49 Hyp otheſis; 5 that it has no F. undation 
in Tr uth or Hiſtory ; ; that, to uſe his 01 Words, 
5 55 a bolt Aﬀertion Geltitute of Evid lence and 
6 8 ** N 
j regard to "he Sendel | 


Let mine it with 
of Pythagoras. Mr. Fackſon complains” that 1 
have, ſaid, nothing 8 of Ythogaras himſelf, bur 
fined all my Arguments to his Followets and 
Diſciples. « He wiſely fays nothing againſt Py- 
* hagorgs, the Head of the School, whom I 
« prov'd to, be a conſtant Profeſſor of this Doc- 
« trine, "Þ, 14, 5: Thaveoften indeed been told, 
that thels, common Anſwerers would ſtick at no- 
thing. At the very time that the learned Au- 
_ . thor. wrote. this, he could not but know that my 
2inth*. Chapter was employed, to Prove, that Py- 
Wen did not believe this Doctrine „ that the 


N de Tenth h. hs kn. W 


| Metempſyobolis weakly eſpou 
purely phyſical and nereſſary; 


Rewards and Puniſhments. Diogenes Laertius 


does not barely ſay, that Fyrbagoras once profeſs d 


this I Doctrine, but that he was the Author and In- 
ventor of it 3 and this Circumſtance will, I ſup- 


poſe; be enough to ſhew, that he did often de- 
clare for it. Ovid too mentions this as the fix d 


and ſtanding Opinion of this Sect. And; what 


now does Mr. J. ſay to theſe two, and the other 


Authorities which 1 have alledged in the ſame 
He honeſtly affirms that I have never 
ed upon this Point. It is ſtrangely perverſe 
in this - worthy Gentleman, to complain that I 
bring but few Teſtimonies, and yet ſo cautiouſly 
forbear examining thoſe I do bring. However, 
to give him no juſt Reaſon of Complaint, I will 
add one more. I ſhall take it from the D. L. 
Timeus then obſerves, that, as to Men of libe- 
„ ral and well diſpoſed Minds, Philoſophy alone 
« will be ſufficient to keep them within the 
«© Bounds of Decency and Order. But when we 
% have to do with Men of a more obſtinate and 
« perverſe Turn, we are then to apply and in- 
* culcate the Doctrine of Puniſhments both pre- 


ſent and future, as that endleſs Torments a- 
Wait the Shades of unhappy Men, and all 


40 choſe Stories which cy hg ee, oh the b in- 


* © 7 — 
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> PEI hers mentions "the ſeveral PTA that 
might be urged to incite Men to the PBRtice and Purſuit of 


Virtue; As for thoſe of liberal and well-diſpoſed Minds, Phi. 
 loſophy ; —4 was ſufficient for them. But che Multitude were 


to be influenc'd and reftrain'd only by the fear of Puniſhment. 
It is evident from = that the Doctrine of future Puniſh- | 
ment was taught only to and for the Sake of the Populace. 
E to Mr. Zacher 5 account wn . 

— 


by him, was 
r that therefore it 
muſt be inconſiſtent with the Belief of future 


dena 


gs ee eee 


<< Body: with unwheleſome Remedies, when ſuch. 
as are moſt mholeſome have no Effect, ſo w 


A reſtrain thoſe. Minds by-felfe Relations, Which 
4 will not be by the true: There 16 4 
Neceſſity therefore, of inſtilling the Dread of 
< theſe foreign Torments. As that the Saul (bifts 
and changes its Habitation; that the Coward 
ig thruſt iouſly into the Body of a. 
«. Woman; t Morderer een within che 
Fur of a Savage. 5 5 Adab e. 

It appears from bases that, in the Oelen of 
Pythagoras and his Followers, the common Ac- 
count of future Puniſhments was ſuppoſed to he 
falſe and groundleſs. Now if they conceived theſe 
ane the pints Confequence is, that they 


« . to . this Dorise have aer An. 
« ſion on the Minds of the Vulgar, repreſented it under the 
hs . fabulous Image of a Tranſmigration, as Timæus Lo- 
« crys obſerver, imitating the Example of wife Phyſicians.” 
(p. 91, 2. of % Pamph.) Wellfare a good Affurance! 'He had 


a beggarly Hypotheſis to provide for, and he ties it on old 


2 Shoulders. 4s Timexs Eacrus obſerves, ſays he. 
That is, if you will believe Mr. Fack/on, this aycient Pythago- 


72an intimates that there were two Notions of future Puniſh- 
ments, one more zational and exact, deſigned for the Philoſo- 
7; youu: one more groſs and fabulous, invented only for the 
ple. This is as, 1 ſuppoſe, only. to ſhew us what an 
Anſwerer is capable of; 1 to what height controverſial Con- 
fidence can go. Otherwiſe on a leſs Orccaſien, ſure he 
would never venture thus to inſult the Underſtanding of 


Man who has his Eyes, and can read : And who — 1- 


i meus his pars fue againſt the People was, not that they 
were influenced by one &ind of Puniſpment rather, than anather, 

but that they were only to be influenced b Y the Fear of Punih- | 
ment in general; and not to be govery'd 9 mare 
excellent and noble Nature? Times e they will ſay, 
could near diſtinguiſh between different ſorts of Pintbmens, 
> A 74 1 to * kind only, when it = his De- 

to ſhew that the People were wrong in being i uenced 

* Fear - any Puniſhunents waters, * 1 * 
could 
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It is evident rom — _ that 
as common — 
account of a future State. The firſt Queſtion then 
is, Did he ſubſtitute any other in the room of it? 
Dr. Sykes affures us that he did. The next Point 
 _ — 3 that Account fo ſubſti- 
1 the Doctor, (Nuit ama p. 
= - pow t : the Soul was to\paſs and mi- 
<« grate, without Interruption, from one Body to 
<- another.” Let me then aſk another Queſtion, 
Had this new Migration any moral Purpoſe and 
15 bay + Hahn Hart it — how could it be ſaid to 
be bagoras, as — 8 Ser 
tempſychoſis was 3 and ta 
him? But if the Doctor will ſtill 59 
Doctrine of Fytbagoras was a novel 15 
Notion, muſt he” not allow too, that it had 50 
moral Purpoſe and Deſign? Aid is not this al- 
lowing all that I contend for? 
Mr. Jaciſan has mentioned 9 Fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras, as really delicving : 8 
State; Empedicles and Epichur mut, p 
is not m Delign to diſpute wk hin, bleu 
this: Notion: The on] 
| A tende ch they were fax'd: und — Jos 
Fe Tn fie eee $ 
Gentleman mult ſay were; 3 
be muſt ſay it at the Expence of Truth; in direct 
DOoentrachetion to the Voice of 5 ah which 5 
tiny and evieaty . 2. . e = 
—— een of he ae e 
cen Sidſtance fron th ker Feu 
e fiery Subſtance from the other 05, Go 
n_ Fe oe 7 = therelves 
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a d ntherefore ſuſ 4 1 138 
= 8 den the Soul and Body .“ Now here Mr. Jactſan 
| tells us, that Plutarch has made A GREAT BLUN- | 
DR. Was not the Man extremely habituated tro 
zalbdanguage, one might have expected that ſo 
very candid and leatned an Ancient ſhould haue 
Twp treated with more Ceremony. But what 
Proof can the Reader deſire of the Falſ- 
— and Abſurdity of Mr. Zackſox's' Account of 
ancient Philoſophy, than this Confeſſion that it 
contradicts Plutarch's, the m 1 — the 
oliatzaties 42: Xx. an642:; 11200 5 
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Dareror cafirog xa NN c. 25. 
T Epe docles = been charged by conſiderable Writers with 
holding ſome very extravagant and wild Notions concerni 
the — Soul. To the Teſtimony of Plutareb we may 
that of Cicero: Empedocles animum. eſſe cenſet cordi ſuffuſum 
ſanguinem. 1 Tu/e: 9. Macrobius affirms the ſame: Plato 
dixit animam eſſentiam eſſe ſe moventem ; Empedocles & Cri- 
tias ſanguinem. In Semn. Scip. 1, 14. And the following 
Verſe of Emprdecles himſelf might 1 a ee en for 


this "mw: 3 
l yup arlewmrorg Trgutarg tay enge. 

Vid Darien ad Ge. Tuſc. 1, 9. Theſe are A 

and have, I preſume, betray'd ſome lea Maderns into: : 
worſe Opinion of Empedocles than he really Jefery'd, Empedo: 
cles conflabat animam ex #therea et aeria ſubſtantia. Voſſius de 

Orig.etProg. Idol. 3, 40. And the great Gaſſendi himſelf aſſures 

us, that the Soul, according to Fasel, was ſup apples te be 

corporeal, naturz igneæ, acriz, a aqueæ, terrenæ. 

Dic. Laert. I. 10. p. 495. Now I would not ſay with theſe 
learned Writers, that any of the er ee a 
| firmly and conſtantly maintained by Empedecles himſelf ; Al | 
T would infer from the Teftimon of the Ancients, is, that he 

e them; - - Otherwiſe, whence 


comes. it,” that ſo good uchors charge himwich making theſe y 
3 np rr Verſe, juſt cited, plainly ſhow 
tarde ſometimes ders the Dating hich the impus 
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owever, to ſav Tie nde cut mort all um 
3 Cavil, let it be allowed-that-Empedocles s 
Was conftant and uniform as to this Foint 3 that 
he never r for the Mortality of the Soul: 
Let it muſt be remember'd that he was a Fol- 
Tower of Pythagorus; that therefore the Notion 
of à future State, really embraced by him, was 
nothing more than à mere phyſical rr of of 
the Soul from one Body to were deſtitute of | 
al moral Purpoſe and Debgn Ba lr it irt e 
Let us go next to perde er Seren Enivi- 1 
Ficus has charged him with the Denial of all 
future Rewards and Puniſhments, in Terms 
too ſtrong to be evaded. It is evident, that 
Epicurus ſtole his Principles from the Poets. 
% As to that famous Tenet of his, that Death is 
«© not bing to us, he borrow'd it from Epicharmus, 
«© who fays; I nefcher look upon the Act of dy- 
ing, or the. State that ſucceeds LY as of any 
& Con ſequence and Importance to me e. Plutarch, 
in one 1 N. of his Fiese on a Conſolation, addreſ d 


Bas 


| eee, or Defign to prove, that he was con» | 
Kant and uniform in theſe peg wp ; if he did ſometimes dev 
clare on this Side, tis enough to juſtify the Argument I am 
here eſtabliſhing. | 
But — he taught theſe DoArines of this Sof, Por 
* does it follow, that he at the ſame time rejected and denied the : 
Notion, of a. future State? To. this I reply, that Cicero, in 
the Beginning of the firſt Tu/culan, explains the ſeveral Opi- 
nions, which are here attributed to Empedacles ; ; and which: 
ever of theſe, ſays he, is admitted, the e Is, that 
the Soul malt dic wich the Body. 855 


{4@ ee rector. ee 50 g . | 
| | Twp an,. ——T Hava ws ud eg. Tg; nec EN 2 
\ mae evra W907 pn ures, eiu, r T. 8 n. d. pe- . 
. ee. Sextus Empiricus ad Grammaticos, Sect. 273. I did in- 
deed know that 1 had to do with a Writer Whom a little 
thing could not flop. However, I did not chink he wou'd 
| haye been Ry _ to * this Paſſage. Cicero . 
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pe ca Beach winks not hy! antoreded) — 
tl 22 Miſery. e 8570 eſtabliſh and a od this, 
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aal u lis ERP interpre! ; "this Line as, | 
an the very genſe I have here given. A. Age jam concedo a 
| N miſervs, qui martui ſunt; qudniam extorfoti ut faterer, g 
= ommino non . #05 ne miſerus quidem efſe poſſe. M. en eig 
intelligis, quantum mali de humans conditione dejeceris? 
Quonam modo? M. Quia, ſi mori etiam mortuis — 
eſſet, infinitum quoddam et ſempiternum malum haberemus i 
vita. Nunc video calcem, ad quam cum fit decurſum, nihil 
2 ræterea extimeſcendum. Sed tu mihi videris Epicharmi, acu- 
nec inſulſi hominis, ut Siculi, ſententiam ſequi. Emori no- 
**/10: ſed me eſſe mortuum nikil timo“ e g. 

And does not Sextus Empiricus jay, that theſe Words con- 
tain the Doctrine of Epicur us, as well as Epicharmus?- Now. 
if they contain the Doctrine of Fpicurus; mult they not of 

courſe be ſuppoſed to exclude all future Rewards and Puniſh- | 
ments? However, if the Gentleman will inſiſt that Zpicurus 
himſelf beliey'd another Life, 1 am not yet ſo fond of Con- 
troverſy, as to diſpute i it with him. 
However, let us hear him out. 03 this Paſſage he thas. 
deſcants: To die is not our Concern, it belongs only tö 
_ * Got to diſpoſe of Life and Death.”—Bat is it _ of no 
real Concern or Intereſt to one's /e/f, whether Man is deſigned 
for a State of future Rewards and Puniſhments or not? No 
fays Mr. J. © It only belongs to God to diſpoſe of Life 
* and Death.” | But, on Suppofition, that there are future 
Rewards and Panini, 3 is it not of Concern to Mx too, 
in what manner God will diſpoſe of me hereafter? Had Epi- 
charmus taught, that God was to appoint the Soul a State * 
future Happineſs or Miſery, is it belle to conceive that Ei- 
curus would have adopted this Principle ? Or, in this SY 
is it poſſible that Tuliy ſhould alledge the Paſſage, as contain- 
ing a Principle, on which Death muſt be conſidered as e 
ef mere In{enfibility? 

Well, but, ſays AYE J. I have en * 
which Exicharanu profeſs'd the Doctrine of another Life, 
Bat, inſtead of one, had he produced one Hundred, — 
this have had any Force in the preſent Argument? Have I 

erer denied that E. icharmus does ſometimes aſſert: this No- 
tion? Or will his ſometimes ſpeaking for it 8 in Oppo- 
fition , A never ſpoke 
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tes the, foll wing, Wards of Epichar vos 
wo — of which you are Saka. 
«. be ſeparated. at Death; and each will return, to. 
© the Place from which it origin 5 came. The. 
« [Earth will be reſtored to Earth, and the Spirit 
< will aſcend upwards. What is there —— 
« or grievous in this f? But to this our Au- 
thor has a ready Anſwer... His Nhetoric is always, 
at hand to help out his Lagic. Tis no more than 
this, Plutareh was a r BLON R. Bur 
Who is the Blunderer, that „ who is moſt 
likely to underſtand. Epicharmus's Meaning. whe, 
ther Plutarch or Mr. Jackſon, I think k I may.” 
ſafely leave to the Reader's Decifion.—But does 
vot Epic har mas ſay, „ That the Soul was to 
d aſcend into Heaven?” I would not adviſe our 
Author to truſt too much to this ſingle Gircum? 
ſtance, till he has well nd che e 8 
Lines of Lucretius: WS e and 


' "Cedit enim rerto; de terra 188 fair as 4 HA | 
In terras : et quod miſſum eſt ex ætheris 9 ws 
Id e cœli eu NOT . E 
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b ee F bllowes of" — — peaks 
ſtrongly to the ſame Purpoſe ; he conſiders Death 
d Period of our. Being; com- 
 pares e hich ſucceeds it, to that which: 
< precedes our Birth,” He thus addrefſes himſelt 
to one grieved and: afflicted for the Loſs of a de, 
— Friend: Tou complain, ſays he, that 

your Friend il erer exiſt more; but re- 
7 member that he had 9 Exiſtence ten thou - 
* ſand Years ago, that Me dic Fat dive 1 in, 8 
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ime of che Trojan War; nor even in muckt ** 
enter Periods: - This, it Kits 10 ces nt move 
you; all your Concern is, becauſe he will not 
exit for the fyrure t Sacks How would e 
eee e | & 
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ANN ae al. "2305 . ur „ fogropiy 7 RY _ Tow Terre, 
wy dre Ty; go u ov. ov N 4 pry ruran ook aN be, ors de 
eig UF620) pur er dex Stobæus Mor. Ec. c. 106. What 
he here ſays, is, that it woulll be as abſurd to complain, that 
any. one does not ſubſiſt after Death, as that he did not exiſt 

before his Birth; as if: we were no more intereſted in the State 
| Ban ſucceeds our Death, than i in chat which precedes our 
. | 
* ee has 3 this Tels among the Followers, of 
4 Pythagoras.. But this we are told is a groſs Miſtake. - How 

{61 why, * Famblichus gives a large Catalogue of al. 
be noted Scholars and Folleavers of Pythagoras, and yet does 
not mention Teles.” But if he only , propoſed a Catalogue 
of the maſt nated Followers of Pzthagoras z/ is it not poſſible 
that he might omit Teles? And, what is more, does not, 
Famblichus himſelf tell us, that many real and unqueſtion d. 
Followers of Fythagoras were not actually inſerted in this Liſt ? 

roy 0; ννναπνννπνν H ee. rg fee AFNQTAE, T6 ral ANN T- 

MOYE Tia; IOAAOT S emo; yiyornan: PF will, ſays he, here 
mention only the moſt celebrated.” And then 5 gives his 
Catalogue. De vit. Pyth. Sect 267. 
Baut the very Sentiment and Language of the Paſſage i is ſuch 
.could not poſſibly come from a Fellower, of. Pythagesas. s 
hy not!? Has it not been juſt hen that f pichar mis, an un- 
2 Follower of Pytbagoras, did actually ſometimes uſe the 
ſame Language and Doctrine with Epicui? Why then might 
not other Diſciples of this School o the ame? Did not i- 
flaxenus conſider the Soul as the mere H rmony of the Body ? 


_ Muſt he not therefore of Courſe deny s Future and Pre-ex- 


iſtence? And wie are informed on very-good Authority,- that 
other Diſciples: of ghis School were in the: very ſame Senti⸗ 
ments Olympiad us - ein; -Pythagoreas animam 
ex harmonia ait compoſui ale in e de Myſt. . 
| 226. And ſome oth ſame Sect ſeem to. have run 


8 2 


into very extravagant and Id Notians concerning the 1 
man Soul. Arifletle aſſuręs us that many of them ag reed even 
with *Democritus and L en. and conſider'd the Soul as vo- 
4 ching more than mere Noms Zott '& .. To rg Tor NvSa-. 
78.7 i als » T0 eur 817 6 Par {as * Principles of De- 
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W — —.— very ay og oma rg 
KReſpice item quam nil ad nos a reti 
Tem poris æterni fuerit, quam naſcimur ante. 
Hoe igitur nobis ſpeculum Natura futur: 
10 * exponir, >of en * no- 
zn x war 1 15 Ou 8 9 | 1 22 
ure 


| 1 ck * e 40 Jiu . 9 5 iS, 
The learned Writer. undertakes... to demonſtrate 
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their Belief of another Life: And for this he Y 


appeals to their conſtant and invariable Profeſſions 
on. this Head. But, in oppoſition to this, we 
bave ſhewn that they were far from being uniform 
and conſiſtent in what they taught on this Poipt. 
Having therefore overturn'd the very Foundation 
on which he builds, we need give ourſelves no 
farther. Trouble; we may now Jeave his pretend- 
ed Demonſtration. to ſhift for itſelf, as it. beſt may. 
Let us 5 89 in to 1 Mr and his EE: : 


— PE; Teng), bg: ae 7 Tizes —_ aan EINAL 


TA EN T9 AEPI Z 1EMATA, De Anima, r, 2. tnfaying this, 


Lam far ſrom any Thought of infinuating that this was che 
general Sentiment of this Set. All that 1 endeavour and in- 
tend to ſhew, is the Raſhneſs: and Unreaſonableneſs of what 
this learned Man has been pleaſed to aſſert in ſo very dogma- 


tical and overbearing a Manner, viz. that no Follower of Py- 
thagoras could be fapoſed to deny the Exiſtence of the Soul, 5 


either in a prior or futyre State. 

#8 this. School, ſyppos'd. 2 Exiſtence of the Soul after Death; 

5 oy then they confined i it to Migrations from one Body to ano- 
er by a Neceſſity merely phyfical. Here then was no room for 

the Belief gf future Rewards and Puniſhments. in the proper 

and exact Senſe of thoſe Words. As to this Teles, the learned 

ata ler ſpeaks of him in the following Manner, in I. 5. 


tom. 2. tit. 40. 


; Nel AT: 11 


As for the reſt, I readily allow that the Carve Principles . 


$ 33: of Antoninus ; Teles Boiler, « Fall, wal 1 7 
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110 uncertain. whether this AN * to Ariftotle ;- and 


cc 1 ſays, 2 Fultice i is So yon the . | 
of God, dh thoſe who depart from the 
5 divine Laws: Whoever therefore will be blieſ- 
4 ſed and happy (hereafter); ought immediately 


in the Beginning of bis Life to be Partaker of 


« her.” p. 96. But does not Mr. J. know that 
this very Piece has been diſcarded and ſet aſide, 


| by Men of the firſt Name 1 in the learned World, 
as not really belon FE to Ariſtotle ? Have not. 
the two Scaligers, 


Caſe aubon, *Salmafius, "Dan; 

Heinſſus, Gaſſendi, Ba Wen other Critics of 
the firſt Rank, Tong ſince endeavoured to prom 
that it is no Treatiſe « of his? And if others Bai 


declared for the contrary Opinion, yet ſurely the 


Point is not yet determined in their Favour, nor is 
the Book in Difpute commonly received as tue 
Work of Ariſtotle, He introduces it thus, OY 

&* Fotle Tays.” Would not any one now ima vine 
that he appeals to ſome real and undoubted Work 
of Ariſtotle ? As his Argument reſts on this ſingle 
Authority, would hot any one have preſumed it 


' ſhould have been ſo circumſtanced, that no rea. 


Sable e a " ues it * * 
1 4 8: | 7 Win | 

* ber is it l i There Gaaſdte as 18 That o our | Aces | 
mould have appealed to ſome wdoubred Work of Ariftotle f* 

fome Work which was univ#/all allow'd to belong to him; 

do which no reaſonable Exception could be raiſed on this Score?” 
What then had he to do in this Caſe # Why,” to ſew that 

this Piece De Mundo was a real and beſtioned Work of ; 
Ariftotle's ? And how does he ſhew this? By.oblerying that” . 

feveral Critics have declared it to be genuine. But this is no 


more than what I had allowed before; and if others ne 
declared for the contrary Opinion, yet ſurely the Point 


«© not yet determined in their Favour.” If then our Autho) 
would fpeak to the Purpoſe, he ſhoild Thew that the Point i 
already ditermined in thtir Favour. Otherwiſe tis doub _ 


therefor: 


Py 


| * 18 
8 ich regard then, to Ariſtotle, hos bas be 
proved his conſtant: Profeſſion. of another Life? 


: 


55 So far from it, N ROO ee that, 


| nen 


EW 0 ebene . awd. Me: 
5 2 whether aii un declared for ano · 


ther Liſe. 
Well, but 3 W than | mine have allowed the 
Bock, and cited it as genuine“ That is, greater Critics 
than the two Scaligers, I. Caſaubon, Salmaſius, Dan. Hein- 
Aus, and Gaſſendi.— But come, tis well it's no more. Lo con- 
feſs the Truth, the leaſt 1 expected was to hear them all called 


BLuUNDERERS. Who then are theſe, who “' muſt needs be. | 


better Judges of the Genuineneſs of ancient Books than an 
modern Authors can be?” The critical Reader will file, 

as little diſpoſed as Critics are to indulge themſelves in this 
augabneſs, when he hears them named. They are Stbeus 
an old blind Scholiaſt, Auleius a finatic Platonif, and Fuftin, 
a pious Chriſtian Martyr. But fee now the rrae Judgment, 
and, what always goes along with it, the Equity, of our Author. 

Three Writers, none of them pretending to Criticiſm, are 
oppoſed. in a Paint of Criticiſm, in which their Age gave thi 
no Advantage, to half a Dozen the moſt conſummate Critics 
that ever lived: While, on the other hand, in a Matter of 
Fact, relating to ancient Opinions, Mr. Fackſon oppoſes his 
own modern udement againſt Plutarch who was a. Critic in- 
deed. But has he never heard that many Works of Antiquity 
which have paſſed undifputed amongft the moſt learned An. 


cients bave been detected, to the Satisfaction of the whole 


learned World by modern Critics ? This he might have heard, 
tho' I don't ſuſpe& he knows any thing himſelf of the vaſt 


1 made in the Art of Criticiſm in theſe aver 


Pot bis laying. % t Streſs on the Teſtimony of Faſt * 
Martyr does Honour gre Judgment. If Fuftir was fo able 
to judge what Works. properly. belonged to Ari/lotle, one 
would ine be could not be an intire Stranger to his Senti- 
ments on e Point 3 in queſtion. And yet, according to him; 
Ariftotle. maintain'd A Mortality of the Soul. Agiriridng Os; 
ANR Vl 1 OTYK AOANATON, aD SNHTEN 
ur eine, Kees, Pare, 
At laſt, conſcious, as it were, that this Paſſage from the 
55 De Mundi is nothing to Ph Purpoſe, he IP 2 
N e De ys, ot 


_ 


. 
— 


r 
Add as be bas not yet proved, (owe Way with- . 
out Preſumption venture to affirm, that he never 
will prove the Point in queſtion. He muſt firſt 
{xt alide the Authority of Ariſtotle himſelf; the 
following Paſſages will prove this, and therefore 
may ſerve to ſhew that he purſues a deſperate. 
Adventure, whenever he engages in an Unde 
taking of this Kind 3, In ane Place having fai 
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1 taught, that the Body only and not the Soul was ſubject 
to Death, for that the Soul did not die.” To ſee how. 
Things will change ! O World thy ſlipperty Turns ! as the Poet 
ſays. This Plutarch, who was but now a great BuunDErER,. 
and. whoſe Word would not be taken for a Farthing when he 
anſwers for the Opinion of Epicharmus, no ſooner tells us 
what was the Opinion of * on the very ſame Point, but 
he becomes irrefragable. *Tis pity that fo neat a Piece of 
paſſe paſſe ſhould be thrown away to no Purpoſe. For againſt 
whom does he urge this Teſtimony of 4ri/totle for the Soul's 
Immortality? Not againſt Mr. Warburton ſure, who has not 
only allowed, but even aſſerted that Ariſtotle held the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. But this, was very conſiſtent with the Diſ- 
belief of all fature Rewards and Puniſhments, as the Soul was 
to be reſolved into the divine Subſtance, and, in conſequence 
of this Refuſion, to loſe its ſeparate and diſtinct Exiftence.. 
Bat, what is flill worſe, Plutarch does, in the very Book MM: 
from which this Teſtimony is brought, aſſure us, that, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, the Soul was MORTAL. - AgpiyoreAng xo. 
HKRIG2X 70 v f beo & v, ASANATON 
NN ENA TNON ZONTEZ THN TTXHN, dun N Two; purre- 
Neu aur. De placitis I. 5.1. And if Mr. F. has any better 
way ef  rcconciling theſe apparent Inconſiſtencjies in the 
ſame Author than by the Doctrine of the Refzfan, he would 


oblige the World with the Diſcovery. as) TO 
In the firſt Edition I alledged two Quotations to prove that 
| 1.7 ſometimes ſpoke of à future Stare with Diffidence and. 
Joybt. In his Ethics to Nicom. It. 10.) he propoſes it as 4 
Problem, Whether any Man can be happy after Death,“ 
and aſks, * Whether this would not be ſtrangely abſurd, ac- 
_ «cording to his own Syſtem, which ſuppoſes that Happineſs' 
«+ conſiſts in Operation,” Iwill now give theſe Paſſages with, 
the Context. He begins the Chapter thus: May then no 
Man be denominated happy, while he remains in Life, but 
, 3 T 885 » 6: muſt 


151 


% Man would be deftroyed at Death, he adds; 
But the Mind perbaps is more Divine, and not 
4 fo" liable to Corruption and Decay. O 4e 

10 7, Na ara ig. De anima, 
1, 5. Again. As to the Mind and Under- 
ſtanding, we can pronounce nothing . certain 

"68 erer i.” Dye” on a Ire a n 
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Death before we pronounce him ſo?” And if we allow this, 
„i, be to be ſuppoſed happy after: his 1 ure out of this 


Lit? Or avould ay this be ſtrangely Eura, eſpecially ac- Z 
25 „ cording ta my own Syſtem, which makes v con in 


% Operation? Now if wwe do not pronounce the dead Man happy, 
% and if Solon did not mean the Dead enjoy any real 
„ Happineſs, but only that they might be called happy, as 
* being out of the Reach. of all Evil and Miſery ; even nil 


4% there will be room for Difficulties and Doubts. For there 


* * ſeems to be ſomething Good and Evil to the Dead; as _ 
% as there is to the Living, all be is inſenfible of it, and 


KC 8 not really perceive it, as Honour and Diſgrace, - and the 
1 good and ill Fortune of his Children and Poſterity.” Now 


| bs not my Inference modeſt and temperate enou oogh, when I 
only endeavour to prove from hence that Arifotle ſometimes 


ſpeaks of a future State with Diffiderice and Berber! For "a | 


he not evidently-argue on the Suppoſition that there was no 


future State? Or what was this Good and Evil, of which Men 
were not to be ſenſible, and which they were not to perceive — 


T had cited another Paſſage from Ariſſotle, c. 11. in which 
3 ſays, It may be diiruted whether the Dead are ſenſible 


* of any Happineſs or Miſery.“ The Point he propoſes to 


debate, is, * Whether the Dead were affected with the 


Dor ill Fortune of their Friends and Relations.” But, ſays 
he, it may be.queſtion'd whether the Dead are ſenſible of 
any Happineſs or Miſery. And on Suppoſition that they were, 
he declares that the Happineſs or Miſery of others would have 


a very flight and inconſiderable Effect upon them; would not 
| deprive thoſe of Happineſs who were already in Poſſeſſion of 


it, or confer it upon thoſe who were already miſerable. —— 


When he ſpeaks of the Happineſs and Miſery. of the Dead, 
I ſuppoſe that he ſpeaks only hy pothetically, or upon ſu 2 
— that * was to be a ſature State, Ant | 


many of de Powers and Faculties! of | 


« 8.79 1 ha to, Solow, wait for " Day of his | 


— | 
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e Soul, and the only kind that can exiſt ſepa» + 

<< rate an. diſtinct from Body, as an immor- 

tal Subſtance from one that is mortal.“ l. 2, 2 
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But let un come to p of: more. lmpor- 
Ince; in which he delivers his Opinion in more 
poſitive and direct Terms. Speaking of his Agens 
intel lectus, or active Intellect, he declares That 
« chis only is immortal and eternal; and that the 
«paſſive intellect is mortal *. Since then he 
declares that the active Intellect only was immor- 
tal, it will be neceſſary to ſtate and explain what 
be means by theſe Words; for if the human 


other Method of Interpretation will be conſiſtent with what 
he himſelf delivers on this very Point in the laſt Chapter. 
But Mr. J. aſſures us, that this Paſſage of 4riforle makes 
qirectiy againſt me. And how does he prove this? Why, 
from thefts Words, It ſeems therefore (adds he, wiz. . 
4 fotle) that the Dead are ſomewhat affected with the Prof- 
5 perity and Adverſity of their tir but fo, and in ſuch 
© a Degree, as neither to make thoſe unhappy who are hap- 
ic Py, or vice verſa.” p. 21. Now, untuckily, this Paſſage 
Goes nc not belong to Ariſtotle ; ; it contains, as FiAorius obſerves, 
the Words of ſome Scholiaſt, that were afterwards inſerted 
miu the Text... As gant 'the Gentleman's Argument 're- 
755 cxives all its Force from the Suppofition that theſe were the 
Words of Arifoelt, I need ſtay no longer upon it. 
However let it be obſerved that no great Streſs was' laid e on 
is Teſtimony. It was only brought to ſhew' that Ai,, 
metimes ſpoke, of a future State with Uncertainty and 
)oubt ;_ and that he did ſo, is very clear from other Places. 
f therefore any Exceptions be made to what 1 have obſerv'd 
on this Pallage,. T am not ſo fond of my Interpretation, as tg 
Bp e further in the Defence of it. Whatever may be'ob- 
to the Exactneſs of this 1 Quotation, it makes 
no 1 eee in the Queſtion itſelf, The Point which it was 
alledged to prove, is ſufficiently made good by many others. | 
* eig we 151 ow” T&g "Oye. tri. X04 rr peta: Yano 
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bill u dt thppoke to be really and actually 
a Furt of this | Agens intelleflus, it could not 
ippoſed to be Irfienortal on the Prineiples of 
iti. ©'Now Ahne pole agent 2 
22 is, and whether it be an- 1 in 
4 uU, 4 * of oft human 5 5 
* ſeems to be a thing very queſtionable, ed hits | 
therefore cauſed much Diſpute amongſt his In- 
n terpreters; it being refolved by many of them 
te be the Hume Intellef?, and commonly b 
others, a foreign ns 5 Cadwworth's Intel 
lect. Syſt. p. 5. 8 * 
hat Ayiſtotle — maintain the Immortality of 
Rinne oy Soul; becauſe *he'. exprefely declares 
that his Agens intelletus only was immortal. 
If the Axens intelleſtus and the Auine Intellebs 
were one and the ſame, what will become of the 
Immortality of the human Soul? Mr. Jackſon's | 
Principles will not ſuffer him to affert,” that the 
n Soul was. the ſame with the er the, 
Je 1 #4 45-541 
. The general Opinion indeeat' is; tharthe- 
intthiftus of Ariftotle was the very fame with he” 
Anima mundi of Fytbagoras and Plate. Let then 
our Author tell us, was the human Soul ſuppoſed: 
to de Part of the Anima mundi or not? If hes 
anſwers in the Affirmative, he muſt give up one 
main Part of the Controverſy, as he allows that 
the Soul of Man was conſider'd as Part of the 
8 Soul, or God. If he anfwers in the: 
| tive, he muſt no enger inſiſt that the human 
Baa according to Aiſtotli, was immortal; be- 
cauſe Ariſtotle himſelf declares that nothing was | 
immortal but the ive Intels, 3 
But to proceed it evidently appears from . 
dall kimielf, that all mm and. 
a Fenn 
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fections iſe at Dea He tel zus that 

che Soul — not 3% or; Eriene, leve or hate, 

nor be ſubject to- any Paſſions of. chis kind alter 

its Separation from the Body. This, it be 
id, relates only to the animal Life. But et it 
* obſeryed that the Soul was to be deprived. of 
its 3 and reaſoning Faculties, as 
well as Paſſions and Affections above men- 
+*  _tion'd ; it was no longer to remember, thin, or 

underſtand 1, and muſt it not therefore be abſolute- 
. yp. ele Purpęfg 20d. Intents of Anger 

Lie? 

We may then he-certain.that an ancient We 

did not carry his Cenſure too far, when he charges; 

him with denying.a future State, and giving great. 

Encouragement to Men ak, 15 and wicked, 

nn 10 ee Dn H bes | give an- 
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_ 5 n 1 SLAEM, + *  MIEE, « our 101 ee 
wan, anna tes. ru N 5d 91 88490 e. 040 Keats TgT0y @Yereo- 
based, ort MNHMONEYET, or OLAEL. De Anima, 1. 5. And in 
the Paſſage laſt cited, having declared that the active Intelle#? 
only was immortal and eternal, he adds, ov panporevoys Nx. 

o vue pur aa dic. of redes gare. KAI ANET Tor- 
TOY OTAEN NOEL 3,6. 5 
4 m Furpyo; ur org yt x TUIRY VSG TH t rr a re. > 
ven. Ta; Yap Tis 4 grog n, Xt v aiJguria; oe, Mνφ “” 
. bean, #2 fand 1046401 2% a0 OW. 
TOs fes, aur ATWRETpaYoG by 100 ty, AYODOANON AE OYAE. 
ETI QN, er01j40; ev N Teo 70 agi toda ra ri ofetlg. Eu- 
ſeb. Præp. Evan. 15, 5. They are the Words of Atticus Severus.” 
cpr N Jarwre;. Tega vag. x v em Tw rebtehrt Nori, 
_— exyabo, r RQ £891 « 'Eth. ad Ni. 3, 6. Mr. F. 
flates the Words thus, Death is the moſt dreadful {of 
<Evils:) For it is the laſt of Evils, or the Period of them, 
and aſter this there remains, as it ſeems, to the Dead no 
1 Senſe, of either Good or Evil. Death iz the moſt 
dxeadful of all Evils.”” How ſo? Why, becauſe it is © the 
« laſt of Evils, or the Period of them.” Excellent ! as if 
tte Ancients would have called it, the moſt dreadful of all 
* n barely becuaſe it was n s 
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other Paſſage from Ariſtonle himſelf: „ Destin 
% fays he, is of all Things the moſt terrible; for 


« jt is the final Period of Exiſtence; and beyond 


* 4 


5 of « ö TIL as - 5 8 : * ; 1 4; :- Pia 1 
E. 0 4 bode e 12 4 0 "ot l 4 9 E ws #4: 7 . * ; 
. : 4 2 +:/x*s.. | 8 32 ; 
When they conſider Death in this Light, they repreſent it as 
* 


a Benefit and Advantage. This appears from the Words of 
Cz/ar. Cicero, ſpeaking of Death, ſays, Sin perimit ac de- 
let omnino, quid melius quam in edits wite dolbribur obdor- 
miſcere, & ita eonniventem ſomno conſopiti ſempiterno ? 
| 1 Tuſc. orie erg * ro Mοονν, ws yam, Kakows Eng 0g of 0036 
var KE POE Poges. Sophacles Antig. 


But Arifotle ſays, © There remains, as it "ferns, to the 


Dead no Senſe of either Good or Evil.“ Does nor be then 
ſpeak with Diffidence and Doubt? And well he may, when 
Mr. Fackfon undertakes to be his Interpreter. But there is 
none in his own. Greek, ade tri v bb done, ure ayagar, 
vors xaror e. Which is literally — and beyond that, it bert 
there is neither Good nor Evil for the Dead Man to thread or 
. hoge. The Ambiguity, from which the ſuppoſed Diſſidence 
. ariſes, is only in Mr. Fack/on's Engliſb. Beſides, ſuppoſe 
Ariſtotle to intimate any Diffidence and Doubt of a — 
State in the laſt Words, you make him contradict himſelf 
in the very ſame Breath. ** Death, ſays he, is the End of 
our Being ; no, adds he, it is not the End; it only fen 
4-20: the Knd of cur eing/?7 tl nt i i 
But Mr. F. very gravely aſks, What has this Paſſage to 


1 do with a future State?” p. 23. To do, does he aſk ? Why, 


What. has the Night to do with Parlcneſs, or Mr. Fack 
with his own abſurd Reaſoning ? Are they not both connefted 
by a Neceflity of Nature? By long Controverſy the Man has 
not only diſputed away other People's Senſe, but his own. 
He objects too. to my Verſion. I have tranſlated Tlegacs 


The final Period of Exiſtence. He tranſlates it, the laffof E 


or the Period of them. The Abſurdity of which I have ex- 
poſed above; ſo that even the unlearned Reader fees his can- 
t be right. At the ſame time he fees that mine may, be- 
| cauſe the laſt Part of this Fs plainly confirms it. For if 
Death was not the final Period of our Being; why might there 


not ſeem to be ſome real Miſery and Happineſs beyond it? 


Hoc magis de vulgarium, quam de Ariſtotelis ipfius ſenten- 
tia dictum eſt. Muret. in ver. fligag. He would not eye, 4 
allow that Ariſtotle entertained this very impious and abſur 


Notion. However, as to the Meaning of this Word, he knew 
COMO Gn BN SY ET NC TISNGD 


it could admit of no Diſpute. | | 


- 6 that 


[22 A 
« that, 8 there is neither nor Evil - 
for the dead Man to dread or 3 Mr. 
Botte, referring to this very Teſtimony, ſays, 
The Paſſage cited out of Ariſtotle's Ethics, is 
&« decifive enough,” $a It is indeed much 
| the ſame with this of E ſar, In luctu atque miſeriis, 
mortem ærumnarum requiem, non cruciatum eſſe, 


eam cuncta mortalium mala difſolvere, ultra neque 


curæ neque gaudio locum eſſe. Salluſt Waſ. Ed. p. 


161.5. Our Author objects to my Tranſlation of 


this Paſlage « of Ariſtotle; The Words to dread 
«or hope are to ſtand for the Senſe of a ſingle 5 
e Verb (ea,) which ſignifies neither of them.“ 
And why not? It would be well if he never 
made worſe Subſtitutes. Ariſtotle ſays, The 
ts dead Man has no Senſe of Good or Evil.“ 
And does not this neceſſarily imply that there was 
nothing for him to dread or hope? How then do 
I make this Paſſage bear more than it will ſtrictly 
carry? Would we know what ſeveral of his Fol- 
lowers thought of this Point? Stobæus ſhall in- 
form us. Now he tells us very plainly, that they 
ſuppoſed the Soul to be a mere Quality ; that it 
would at Death be reſolved eig 70 un eivatty Or £ un | 
| into a State " Non-exiſtence a. 3 


= 1 be fira „tt. J. tells us) for Ariotle to fn. 
that beyond a lab of 07. there Fez no Good or E 2 
for the Dead to dread or hope, p. 23, How low will a di- 
ſtreſſed Caviller. deſcend! .. Ariſtotle forms no ſuch ſenſeleſs 
Propoſition : What he ſays is this, that Death is the Period 
of our Being ; and then, by way of Amplification, adds, 
and beyond it there is no real Happineſs or Mijery. But when 
Mr, J. wants a Cover for his Blunders, it is fit that Ariſorle 
| himſelf, tho' never luxuriant in the Dreſs of Words, ſhould 
go naked. 

n EI J. 5 3 worth, 3 3 HD Nas 5 3 
wpoafuralcs ru owpatlos 70 arebrnou 1 xn pes, 
: (48 


1 a 


Let 


[£4 1 


: ſhall lod. have: often p 
another Life, in the moſt abſolute and ſtrong 


Terms. The following Teſtimonies will prove 
and ſo may ſerve to 
1 we that the learned Author has all along 


This beyond all Exception, 


ling a fanciful Hypotheſis, as con 


rinciples of the D. L. : 
Quid hoc. ett, inquam, mors.tam fepe expe- 


aa gh faciat. at ego illam diu expertus ſum. 
| is. antequam naſcerer. mors eſt non 


ecke. id quale ſit jam ſcio, hoc erit poſt me quod 


unte me fuit, ſiquid in hac re tormenti eſt, ne- 
ceſſe eſt et fuiſſe antequam prodiremus in jucem. 
Atqui nullam ſenſimus tunc vexationem. Rogo 
non ſtultiſſimum dicas, fi quis exiſtimet Jucerna 


jus eſſe cum extincta eſt, quam antequam ac- 
cenderetur ? Nos quoque accendimur et extingui- 


mur, medio. illo tempore aliquid patimur. Utrun+ 


niſi fallor, erramus, quod mortem judicamus 181 


qui, quum illa et precefſerit et ſecutura ſit. Quic: 


quid ante nos fuit, mors eſt. Quid: enim refert 
otrum non incipias an definas, cum utriuſque rel 
hic fic effectus, non eſſe? The learned Catater 


reſers x5. to this vey Pallage as 4. Fof chat Se- 


de b * ye! Ya xinorwe — To EAI, 1 5 
| efxvPine BIS TO MH EINAL afrrave: wgorns xai arty pbagac, : 


r INNAKUTUTING ,—— 
HE HOAAO NEPLOATETIKOL GORRE HPOEIETH&SAEIN, 
Phyk. Bel. p. 116. 


ene 


bene Sense, that he puts him on the ſame Foot with Epicares 
himſelf'in this ReſpeR. - Speaking of this Doctrine, he ſays, 


Gentes vero nullam ha nt en de re divinam Rewe 
| 105 onem. R - en | ot. —— nee Epheſ. 
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— And 8 
their Diſbelief of 


to = Evidence · of all ee 1 is to the 


1 vero alta ſecuritas eſt. In hoc enim, mi Lucilig. 
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pee ene Lhe Benn dsc of 9 5 1 
Nan Jam ſare it ought to be the firſt Preparative of Mr. 


TFack/on aui ſe Readers. Without this, Viaticum they will 
"Danger of falling into Surprize at this Author's Obleryatiot 


on this aſſuge from Streca,—** Senrth) Tays be, is ſpeakin 

e only of ſenſitive no bodily Paſſions; of the Pain and Deat 

i 2 an End to che animal Life, and all the Aﬀec- 
it * 


tions o 

But ddes not Ns learned Min know, - that this of Senzca i 
the very Language which the Epicurean; themſelves uſe? The 
very Language which the Ancients often employ, when they 
— deſign. to repreſent Death as the utter End and 
Fs of our Being? That this was the Language of 
Epicurus, appears by the V erſes Eited from Lucretius in the 
firſt Article. An Epicurcan in Cicero delivers himſelf. to the 
ſame Purpoſe : Mortem contemnit, qua qui affecti ſunt, is 
eadem cauſa ſunt, qua antequam nati. De Ein. 1. Is Omnibus 
a ſuprema die cadem, quæ ante primum. Nec magis à mort? 
Tſenfas ullus aut corpori aut anime quam ante natalem. Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 55. Plutarch, arguing on the Suppoſition, 
2 Death was the full End and Deſtruction of our Being, 

uſed the ſame Language as Seneca. In this Caſe, ſays 
« he, we ſhould be depriv'd of all Senſe ;"as we ſhould be 
« incapable of all Ha Not ſo we ſhould be ſecure from all 
* Evil. Miſery muſt have a Subject to inhere in as well as 


Happineſs. But that which is become nothing, and ſunk 


«* into a State of utter Extinction, is not ſenſible of either, 


The Dead therefore return to the ſame State which wy 


« ere in before their Birth. As therefore we neither 
% ceiv'd Good nor Evil before we enter'd into the World, is 


* ave ſhall perceive neither after we depart out of it. As we 
© are no ways intereſted in thoſe Things which happen'd 


ior to our Birth, ſo neither are we in what may be after 
% our. Death.” Ad Apollonium Ayl. E. 109. Where there 
is much more to the ſame Purpoſe. Cicero, in one Part of the 


_ firſt Tuſculan, reaſons on the Suppoſition that the Soul was 


mortal; and to repreſent our State and, Condition aſter Death 
in this very Caſe, he has choſe to expreſs himſelf i in the ſame 
Manner with Seneca: Natura ſe fic habet; ut, quo modo 
initium nobis rerum omnium ortus noſter adferat, fic exitum 
mors. Ut nihil pertinuit ad nos ante ortum, lic nihil polt 


mortem a c. 38. 
Mr, 


1 


etur aut ga erer quid enim intereſt; 
42 _ non fim? In utroque finis dolendi 


6 ai Potius 1 nullum mali ſenſum ad 
eum qui periit pervenire. Nam fi pervenit, 
non periit. Nulla, inquam, eum res ladit, 
qui nullus eſt. Vivit, fi keditur. Utrum puras , 

illi male eſſe, quod nullus eſt, an quod eſt adnuc 
aliquis? Atqui nec ex eo poteſt ei tormentum 
eſſe, gued 7 non eſt ; quis enim nullius ſenſus eſt ? 
nec ex eo quod eſt; . 
120 non eſſe. aL: 100 f. ene 


45 * 


£ * 1 Sinn 


Mr. F. referring to this PONY ſa 4 
oe CES that 3 ſ 125 his real Opinion to 22 Friend 


«* Lacilins, and a Philoſopher too; and it would be ridiculouy 


do ſuppoſe that he amus d him with any #xvteric or vul- 
1% gar Opinions; or did not communicate his real internal 
© Sentiments in the private Epiſtles wrote to him. 7 hope I 
* have conceded as much as he defires." p. 26; 7. He does 
indeed concede all that I deſire; gk I am fare, to cons 
fute and overthrow his whole Hypotheſis, It is agreed that 
we are to look for the real Sentiments of Seneca in this Epiſtle, 
and that Sexrca in this Epiſtle does abſolutely exclude all fu- 
| l to the Paſs 
ſages above: cited. However, to confirm this in add one 
more: 


An toti morimur 3 N r 
| Nori; cum profugo ſpiritus 
Ammiſtus nebulis celſit in aera? * 
JJͤͥ ‚” . e eee 5 79 
Poſt mortem nihil eſt, ipſaque mors niht 
Voelocis ſpatii meta noviſſima. | 
2 ord eee pu rote e 
— FAD non nata jacent. | 

: Mors individus-ef noxia corporis 


Stet Tuch 

ANA et ht code Reader with more 
Citations in ſo very clear a Caſe; however, he will be ſo 
fur and candid, es rae * 
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138 8 allows. that. he had. not entertain, 4 
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* FU N inſiſts 5 theſe two Þ ges do l 
up to the Point 1 contend for; and yet the Ancients dic the 
ſame Language at the Time they would repreſent” Death, 
Banoo ns. aa Ruin and Deſtruction of our Beings. / It is in- 
deed the very Language of Epicurus, Saar * 5 
A erer rig ora fre wfeesg ei, o Ja Te & ue. or Ya 
YaTo; walpn, red wes ov tei. Diog. Laer. 10, 125. And 
Cicero; freaking on the Suppoſition that Death Was a 
of utter Erice, fays, In quo quid poteſt eſſe mali 
Cum mors nec ad vivos pertineat, nec ad mortuos; alteri we 
Ii ſunt, alteros non adtingit. 1: Ta/. 38. Hermachus, a Fol- 
lower - Epicurus, ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe. Evxaraz@go- 
Intros o Saros. ATEAXTOV To To), TU THOXITC RINEN ENS. 
Mors facile ConA 1 Cauſa enim en, ins fit, 
| aum patiens interiit. Srobæus, Ser. 116. 


Debet enim, miſere c quoi forte ægteque foturim eff, 
ip * eſſe in eo tum tem pore, quom male pot 
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ire licet nobis nihil eſſe in morte timendum, . 
Nec. mr hieri, au non eſt, us | 
© Lucretins, L 3. 


4 to Cie, Bern, Ge. it will be 8580 chat theſe 
Expreſſions, when uſed by them, do actually exclude all poſ- 
ble Notions of a future State; and I muſt own I have not 

Sagacity enough to diſcover, how they can include it when 5 
uſed by Seneca. | 

So much for theſe three Paſſages.” I will now alld a Word 
or two to explain the general Doctrine and Profeſſion of Seneca 
on this Point. He — ſpeaks of another Liſe with great 
Diffidence, Uncertainty, and Doubt; not like a Man per- 

ſuaded of its Reality and Truth, or one that entertained the 
| Belief of it on any ſolid and rational Conviction. Quod fi 
modo ſolutæ corporibus anima manent, felicior illis ſtatus re- 
ſtat, quam eſt dum verſantur in corpore. Ep. 77. Et fortaſſe, 
(fi modo ſapientum vera fama eſt, recipitque nos locus _ 

quem putamus periiſſe præmiſſus eſt. 64. As to the Arguments 
which were bidught to demonſtrate the Immortality of the 
Soul, he ſays, Credebam enim me facilem opinionibus magyo- 
rum virorum, rem graviſſinam promittentium magis quam 
probantium. * me 1p tanks, Jam eram faſtidio mihi 
cum 


„ 3 ; 
— 934 * * 
? % i 


WY) 


Thought of better Things in another Place: 
«a 


TÞ © a _— 


n ſobito experre&tus ſom, epiſtola tus accepts; et tam: 


Magnus Avimus itſelf; or; as Mr. J. calls it, the Soul of He-- 


jubet, fine cunctatione patiatur. Aut in meliorem emittitur 
vitam, lueidius tranquil liuſque inter divina manſurus, aut fine: 
ullo futurus incom modo, natura ſuz remiſcebitur, & rever- 
tetur in totum. 72. And what ſays our Defender to this? Will 
he have Recourſe to his favorite Diſtinction between the ſenſi - 
tive and intellectual Soul? Now tis Pity that a Diſtinction 
which was to work fuch Wonders ; was to ſolve and explain 
every Difficulty chat could poſſibly be urged againſt him z 
ſhould be utterly unapplicable- to every Teſtimony, here pro- 
duced. In one Paſſage Seneca ſpeaks of the Sul, whoſe Im- 
mortality the Philoſophers endeavour'd to demonſtrate. And 
did the Philoſophers endeavour to demonſtrate that the ſenſi- 


tive Soul was to be Immortal? In the other Places he ſpeaks 


of the Soul which was to enjoy a State of future Happineſs 
in Heaven, if any future Happineſs was to be enjoy d at all. 


Notice; that he ſometimes applies this very Language to the 
roes. Magnus Animus Deo pareat, et quicquid lex univerſi 


x : . 
7 


x 
* 
ee, 
* 
; * 5 1 0 


2. In the following Paſſages Seneca denies all future Puniſh- 


ments: Maximum malum judicabis mortem, eum illa nihil 
fit. mali, niſi quod ante ipſam eſt timeri. 105. Again, ſpeak- 


ing of a dead Friend, he ſays, Si illius nomine doleo, neceſſe 


alterutrum ex his duobus eſſe judicem. Nam ſi nullus defunctis 


ſenſus eſt, evaſit omnia frater meus vitæ incommeda, et in 
eum reſtitutus eſt locum, in quo fuerat, ante quam naſceretur, 
et expers omnis mali nihil cupit, nihil patitur; quis eſt iſte 


furor, pro eo me nunqͥuam dolere deſinere, qui nunquam do- 
liturus eſt ? Si eſt aliquis defuncti ſenſus, nunc animus fratris 
mei, velut ex diutino carcere emiſſus, rerum naturæ ſpectaculo 
fruitur, et humana omnia ex ſuperiore loco deſpicit, —— 
Quid itaque ejus deſiderio maceror, qui aut beatus aut nullus 


_eft? Ad Polyb. 27. I will juſt add, that other Paſſages are 


produced from him, c. 4. in which he excludes all future 
Puniſhments in the moſt abſolute and full Terms. . 
3. In the laſt Part of the Piece De Conſalatione addreſs d 
Martia, he ſpeaks of the future Happineſs of Heroes; an 
yet c. 19. he ſays, Mors omnium dolorum ſolutio eſt et finis, 


ultra quam mala noſtra non exeunt, quæ nos in illam tranquil- 


litatem, in qua . ˙ 1 
S 85 hc 6-2 * 


mortuorum 
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TRENT? nn railerdtat. Mes 


ral Doctrine of the Stoics, the Soul, in the Caſe here _ 


. 
« plainly enough appears, he ids Netarof © 
any proper Futurity.” | Anſwer to the D. E. 
1. _ _ det E, aer for himſelf. 


Speaking 


wee bonum net malum ef. Id enim poteſt aut bonum aut malum 5 


elle, quod aliquid eſt: quod vero ipſum nihil eſt, et omnia ad 
nihil redigit, nulli nos fortunæ tradit. Mala enim bonaque 
-— cre aliquam verſantur materiam. lu another Paſſage, which 


I have often quoted, ſpeaking of the Dead, he ſays, Dean. 
non pereumt. Mors 1NTERMITTET- vitam, non eripit. 36. 
Baus, an Epicurean, ſyeaks of Death, as the utter Extinction 
ef our Being. Net magis in ipſa quicquam eſſe muleſtia 
quam poſt ipſam. tam demens autem eſt qui timet quod non 
eſt paſſurus, quam qui timet quod non elt ſenſurus. an quiſ- 
quam hoc futurum credit, ut, per quam fit ut nihil ſentiatur, 
ea ſentiatur? Upon which Seneca obſerves, Hæc ego {cio æ 
ſæpe dicta, er ſpe dicenda, fed" naue — . 

profuerunt,” neque cum audirem. Eh 1 5 
dude from hence, that he had e to the Principles 


of Epicurus on this Point. Quid intereſt utrum ſupra aliquem 


vigilarium ruat an mons, aut turris?-—Nunc me putas de 
Stoicis dioere, qui exiftimant animam hominis magno pon- 


dere extriti permanere non poſſe, et ſtatim ſpargi, quia non 


fuerit illi exitus liber. ego vero non facio. qui hoc dicunt, 


videntur mihi errare. quemadmodum flamma non poteſt 


primi, nam cifca' id diffugit, quo urgetur; quemadmo- 
dim aer verbere aut ju ms ffs x nec ſcinditur quidem, 
ſed circa id cui ceſſi refunditur. Sic animus qui ex tenuifſimo- 
conſtat, deprehendi non poteſt, nec intra corpus aſſigi ; ſed be- 
neficio ſubtilitatis ſuæ per ipſa . premitur erumpit. qua- 
modo fulmini etiam, cum latiſſime percuſſit ac fulſit, perexi- 
guum foramen eſt reditus, fic animo, qui adhuc tenuior eft 
1 per omne corpus fuga eſt. bak illo 1 

pofſit immortalis ei. Hoc certum habe, ſi 

per ſtes eſt corpori, propter hoc dude nullo genere poſſe | 

propter quod non kent: quoniam nulla immortalitas, cum 


exceptione eſt, nec quicquam noxium æterno eſt. Ep. 58. 


Here we may obſerve two Things. 1. According to the: 


Pos d, was to be deſtroy d and extinguiſh'd within the Body. 
2. Senzea declares; that it would eſcape and depart out of 


Body. No the Queſtion is, Whether, in the Opinion of 
Seneca, it was to continue in Exiſtence, or periſh after its Se- 
| paration from ch 4626; * it cr” 


% 


if 29 1] Ny 
Spe king of Death, he ſays, << Hot higher: do 
you go? No where to your Hurt: You re- 
7 turn from whence you came: To a friendly 
Conſociation with your kindred Elements: 
What there was of the Nature of Fire in your 
« Compaſition returns to the Element of Fire; 
«. what of Earth, to Earth; what of Air, to 
« Air; and of Water, to Water. There is 
« neither Hell,” Acheron, Cocytus,. or Fyripble. 
66 * p. 392. 1, vol. D. L. 

42 another Place he ſays, The Hour of 

Death approaches. Do not endeavour to ag- 
« gravate, and make Things worſe than they 
<« really are; repreſent them i in their true Light, 
« The Time n now come, in which the Mate- 
« rials of which 3 mpounded, will be re. 
« ſolved into tbe lements, from which they were 
64 originally taken. What Hurt or cauſe of Ter- 
e ror is there in this? Or what is there in the 
World that abſolutely l a > x. 

Again; Death, ſays he, is a Change, not of 
< that which now is, into that which i is not, 
but into ſomething which at preſent is not. 
e Shall I then ceaſe to be? No, you will not 
<« ceaſe to be, but you will become ſomething 
1 ol which e = a 


« os it 0 be 3 " 1 our Author himſelf 
contends, that Seneca did not hold the Immortality of the 
Soul; hence I would. conclude, that, according to him, it 
was not to ſubſiſt after its Diſſolution from the y. 

And now, aſter all this, are we to be told, that the Phi- 
| loſophers were as uniform and conſtant in their Profeſſions on 
this Point, as any the beſt and | Chriſtians? As for 
| miyſelfz I am not, 1 own, ſo fond of depretiating our holy 
Faith, as to ſuppoſe that it had no Advantage over Pagani/as 
| in this Particular, that it did not make its Followers more 
conſtant both in T 
| Neger R '* e r 


C 3 f 


[30 1 
«and Harmony of the Univer E 3. 4 
Arrian q, | | 
"WE will g0 now to Antohinus, « Whoeyer, 
« " fays he, fears Death, either fears that he ſhall be 
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In the firſt firſt Paſſage be declares that the Soul at Death would 
be reſolved into the Elements, ſrom which it was firſt taken. 
Now this Refuſion into the Elements was conſider d as a State 
of mere Inſenſibility, as will appear from ſome 0 
am going to quote from Antoninus, and from ſeveral Teſti- 
monies produced in the fifth Chapter. And indeed 5,94 
bimſelf confines us to this Senſe. Kai ri Jewor; 11 fe aroke 
Avolai. Tis indeed the very Language often uſed by the Phi- 
loſophers, when they would repreſent Death; as a State in 
which we have no real Intereſt and Concern. _ 
In the ſecond Paſſage he aſſerts two Things. 1. Men at Death. 17 
were not to be annihilated and reduced to nothing. 2. That 
they would be changed and -transform'd into ſome Nee 
Beings; ſuch as might beſt ſerve to advance and 
mote the Order of the Univerſe. The firſt will hardly by 


_ urged as of any Moment in the preſent Queſtion. for! tho. 


the Subſtance of the Soul and Body was not to be deftroy'd, 
yet this would be the pooreſt Argument that could be alled ged 7 
to prove, that the Man, the Perſon, was to ſubſiſt in a fare ; 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments. Epicurus himſelf would 
have maintain'd the Firſt, and 1 it will a! be e 
that he held the laſt : Le 


Et ſi] jam noſtro ſeniit de corpore, ee 1 f e 
Diſtracta eſt animi natura animæque poteſtas ; oat tie 
Nil tamen hoc ad nos, qui cætu conjugiogue Wyre rt Ne 


 Corporis age a anime conſiſtimus uniter apti. 
„3 


- The ſecond Point is i.. nat, 1 apprehend, moe to the Purpoſe. 
For if Men were to be changed into other Beings; if they 
were to become ſomething elfe, muſt not their Identity of 

_ courſe be deſtroy'd and loſt? And is not this Principle deſtruc- 
tive of a future _—_" in Fn | pa c a e 0 of 


Words ? | 
"wo of . 0 « deprived 


Senſe, you will na longer be ſubject: to Pain 
and NMiiery. If you are inveſted with Senſes 
<..of another kind, you will be transformed 1 into 
another Creature, and ſo will continue in 

«, Being *;”* 8. 38. We are here told that Men. 
if they ſubſiſt k Death, are to be changed and 
reduced into other Beings, and indeed he often 


ſignifies that the Alteration at Death would be 


ſuch, as could not poſſibly anſwer any moral 
Purpoſe and Deſign. IG conſiſt, ſays he, of 


Soul and Body; as neither of theſe was made 


ce out of nothing, ſo neither of them will be 
<« reduced to nothing. Every Part of me there- 
<« fore will by Change be reſolved into another, 
* and ſo on in infinitum. I myſelf and my 
Parents received our Being. from ſuch a. con- 
© ſtant Succeſſion of Changes as this.” 5, 13. 
He does indeed often ſay that our Souls after 
Death would be diſpoſed of in ſuch a Manner, 
that mY might ſerve 78 the Production of other 
Beings, The learned Gataker plainly underſtood. 

| Fronts in'this Senſe. Habent aliquid Stoici dogmati 
| -Pythagorico affine, quod ex animarum materis 


gquaſi conflatà et recocta novas procudi et produci 
ſtatuunt; in lib. 4, 21. As to theſe ſeveral 
Ohanges, the learned Emperor often informs us 

that we ſbould receive no Prejudice or Hurt from 


them. But this, I apprehend, does nat imply 
any maral Purpoſe and Deſign. Lucretiut a 


1 l held this very Docwine. 
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[ 32] 5 
wn de athhoaings ante | 

Qui fuimus. nec jam de illis nos adficit — - 5 
Fl "_ ne- — | 
3. 5 
1 have ded Sea! Paſſages to the ſame Pur-" 5 

e in the fifth Chap. You now have a ſex 

6 rate and diſtinct wiſteride ; ; but at Death you 
te vill vaniſh into the ever or univerſal rnd 
13 ſtance. 1 4. 13. 4 | h 
In another Place he ſays, $ That a b Philoſopher 


' ſhould expect Death with Calmneſs, as it wWas 


«© only a Diſſolution of the Elements of which 
* each Animal was compounded. Now if the 
% Elements themſelves receive no Prejudice b7 
<< conſtantly changing into each other, Why 
„ ſhould any one ſuſpect that the Diſſolution 
* and Change of them all will be attended with 


„ any Diſadvantage *?”* 2, 17. And what was 
| E Why, be FEM W mo Things 


were 
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7 araanÞIwa,; £36 rer Ty o N 10, 7. 
However, as our Author inſiſts that the Philoſophers —_ 
uniform and conſtant in the Proſeſſion and Belief of another , 
Life ; as uniform and conſtant, as any the beſt Chr Nians; 
And has even carried his Candour and Charity fo far, as to 
brand with the Names of ScErries and YarDEND url 
DELS all who dare to differ from him on this Qneſtion ; I. 
will now draw a few Teſtimonies from the Meditations of Au- 


| Joninus to this very Point. As to the Buſineſs of going 


«© out of the World, there is nothing terrible in it, if there 
© be any Gods. For they will not do you any Hurt.” 2, 11. 
Si quidem dii fant, inquiunt Stoici, nihil nobis grave poſt 
mortem futurum eſt, nec enim malis nos im plicabunt ipſi non 
mali. Si vero n. nee vs rel noten fran int f 
atque 


0 33 1. 
% were to be reſolved i n= their firſt Principles? 
7 Either the Elements of which you are com · 
5, poſed will be ſcatter d and diſpers*d, or they 
6, . what is ſolid will return to 
Earth; what ongs to the Air will join 
cc that Element. ſo they are convey d into 
5 the Body of the: Univerſe,” 10, 7. Now if 
chant Drs of Man were to return to the, 
no; Why: of the Univerſe, muſt not he b | 


atque Ning» uy ara ab pet mortem Ke, cum 
exiſtentium tantum fit pati. Dacier in Loc: Again in one 
Place he declares, That the Soul at Death will either be 
on extinguith'd, or remov'd, and tranſlated to ſome other 
« Place.” 8, 25.—“ Death: ag he, will either be a State 
Hof Extindion. or Removal.” 5, 33. The Soul at Death 
** will either be extinguiſk'd, liſpers'd, or continued in Ex- 
t iſtence.“ 11, 3. * Death Will either utterly deſtro our 
„Being, or convey us to another State.“ 7, 32. ** If you ar- 
4 tive in another World, you will find Gods even there. 

„ But if vou fink. into nothing, you will then be free from 
« all Evils.” 3, 3. Whence, 5 the Emperor, comes it 
* that the Gods, who have ordered moſt Things ſo excellent 
y. ſhould neglect this Particular, and ſuffer the molt vir- 
_ ©. tuous and deſerving Men, to be utterly extinguiſn'd by. 
% Death, — ever ow Brom sto them again? 

. To this he replies, If this be ſo, y 1 be certain itubeſt, 
te otherwiſe the Gods would not ve . it. For if it 
c had been reaſonable, it would have been poſſible. But from 
its not being appointed, if it actually is not appointed, you 
may be certain .it was not fit and proper.” 12, 5. With what 
Diffidence and Uncertainty, does the Emperor here deliver 

| nee on this Point ? In what plain and expreſs Terms does 
he ſpeak againſt it in the Paſſages cited in the Page above? 
However, our Author aſſures us that the Language of the 

_ Philoſophers on this Subject was the very {ame as that of the 
moſt orthodox and fincere Believers? But with what Sort of 
Believers has this ſtrange Man convers 'd, that he finds them 
thus ſceptical and on this very important Article ?_ 
However he might — believed 8 as long as be pleaſed, 
would he but have excus'd me eb airy and not 
have charged me with SceyTicisM and IN TIDbEI ITI for” 
barely aſſerting a plain Fact, which is ſupported by WO 
| _ concurrent c Evidence of all Antiquity, 1 8 


" retum 


1341 


a to the very State he was in before this Sul | 
and Body were united? Andi-was not this ſup- 
poſed to be a State of mere Inſenſibility? 1 find 
bur little Difference between: the Language of 
Antoninus, and that of an Epicurean in Minutius' 
Felix. Homo et animal omne quod naſcitur, 
inſpiratur, attollitur, elementorum ut voluntaria 
concretio eſt: in quæ rurſum homo, et animal 
mne dividitur, ſolvitur, diffipatur. ita in ſon- 
_ refluunt, et 85 1 * dae revolvuntur. 
c. 5. I need not ſay that compare theſe two 
| Dottrines together only ſo far as they relate to 
the State of the Soul after it was ref ved. mo. 
che Elements. 
Strange g Go theſe about; the 
zrvariable Teachers of another Life! Innumera- 
ble Paſſages might be produced to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, equally pertinent and ſtrong with thoſe al- 
ready cited. To tranſcribe all the Declarations 
of the Stoics againſt a future State would be to 
tranſcribe all their Writings. As fat as I can at 
| preſent recollect, their Declarations againſt it are 
more numerous than thoſe mea > 
What now becomes of the conſtant and inva- 
reable Profeſſion, ſo often repeated by the learned 
Author? And no Wonder he ſhould often repeat 
it; *cis the very Ground and Foundation, on 
which he labours to erect his rojected Demon 
ſtration. But as to this Gro and Foundation, 
as he has not yet eſtabliſhed it, ſo we may be cer- 
tain that he never can eſtabliſh it. Antiquity 
plainly declares againſt him; and, while the Te- 
ſtimonies above cited are allowed to be genuine 
and authentic, the Inference is plain and undeni- 
able, that the Ancients were not fixed and ſettled, 
conſtant and n, in N "On go Jos for 45. 
_ Le . | B t 
| at 
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Por is proceed: Should we then "allow r 


1 


Fackſon that all the Teftimonies, produced by 
him, to ſhew that the Philoſophers did profeſs the 
Doctrine of a future State, are ſtrictly and pro- 
perly to the Purpoſe ; what would he gain by it ? 
All he could collect from thence is, that they 
ſometimes declared for another Life. But then 
let it be remember d that they ſometimes did like- 
wiſe declare againſt it. The feal Fact therefore 
is, that they were very fickle and unſteddy, very 
various and inconſiſtent in their Profeſſions, I do 
not mean in their Opinions, on this Head. This 
is a certain and undoubted Fact, but never men- 
tioned by the learned Mr. Jactſon. I am not 
indeed ſurpriſed that he did not mention it: For, 
in whatever Light it is viewed, it will furniſh 
* e Argument againſt his own Hy- 
| theſis. (1.7 18129 4 5 ys „ Wy hy 
9 E theſe various and contradictory Ac- 
counts; they muſt either be charged to Fickle- 
neſs and Inconſtancy of Opinion in the ancient 
Sages; or e ef the double Doc-' 
trine . If the learned Author imputes them 


d the firſt, he muſt allow that the Philoſophers 


were very wavering and unſettled, with regard to 
their Notions of another Life: He ' muſt hold 
that they often rejected, as well as that they often 
maintained this Doctrine; in ſhort, he muſt no 
longer tell us, That they conflantly and invariably 


r When I ſpeak of this Practice, I would not be underſtood 
to mean that every Paſſage, in which the Philoſophers reje& 
_ afuture State, did really belong to the private Doctrine. All 
I contend for is, that this was the general and common Cuſtom. 
It will be readily allowed that there might be ſome particular 
Exceptions to, or Deviations from it, as it never was ima- 
_ gzned, that the Philoſophers a/reys conſormed to it in. the 


moſt uniform and exact Manner. Wn, 
5 declared 


te” 


| 11 | | 
decked far it. - Andy I 1 
Trate their Belief # gh a future State. But how 
Can he do this, when his own Doctrine will oblige | 
him to acknowledge, that they had no fixed and 
ſettled Principles in this All he can 
pretend to demonſtrate, is, that they ſometimes 
did believe it; But then, by the very ſame Ar- 
guments, his Adverſaries will be enabled to de- 
monſtrate, in their Turn, that they eee | 
did not believe it. . 

But perhaps he may have Recourſe to the dou- 
ble Doctrine, in order to clear the Philoſophers. 
from this Charge. Here then L defire to know. 
8 the Paſſages above cited make part of 

lar and external, or of the ſecret and in- 
1 eo ine. He will undoubtedly give them 
Sx to the ſecond ” z and yet this very Conceſſion will 
of itſelf be ſutkicient and effectual to overturn. 
every thing he himſelf has faid, e to 
this Doctrine. 

The ſecret Doctrine, he tells us, affects only 
the Circumſtances, and not the Reality of a fu- 
ture State; it excludes the popular and fabulous 
Accounts, but then it goes no farther; it does 
not remove and diſcard all future 3 and 
Puniſhments whatſoever. Now the preſent Paſ- 
ſages ſtrike much deeper ; they repreſent Doe 
as the very End and Extinction of our 
they exclude every Mode and Notion - 
future Rewards and Puniſhments, - As for the 

| 13 thagoreans, ſome of them, we ſee, give us 
very Doctrine of Epicurus ;; and did Epicu- 


. reject only the vulgar and * Accounts 


Tia allowed on all Hands, chat the public Dakine did | 
inculcate future Rewards and Puniſhments ; but it is evident 


TOO Wee them in the mol clear 2422 
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Manner as any of the reſt *. * F208 33 
Mr. F. obſerves © there is a Dis r iu ort on, which, had hy 


I attended to it as I onght, would have cleared up all the 
Inconſiſtencies with which the Philoſophers have been 
charged. The Seis, he ſays, as well as P/atoniffs and 
* others, held a /en/tive Soul of a diſtinct Nature from the 
% intelligent Soul, or Mind or Spirit. This inferior Soul t 
 * thought to be the only Subject of Pain and Pliaſare, whi 
% belonged to the animal Life. The Plataniſts agreed with 
*« the Szoics, that this Soul was material and died with the 
Body; but they both agreed that the ſuperior Soul of 
Mind exiſted after Death.” p. 29. This Diſfinction may in- 
deed ſerve Mr. Fack/on's Purpoſe ; which is to cover him in 
his Retreat from a baffled Argument. But if he be ſerious in 
recommending it to me, I mutt tell him he underſtands neither 
the Teſtimonies produced by Mr. V. nor myſelf, Three of 
four Inſtances will be enough to ſhew, that it falls qaite ſnort 
. and wide of all he aims at. When Epictetus fays that the Soul 
was to return to the Element from which it came, and that 
therefore it would not go to Styx, Acheron, Ec. is it not ne- 
ceſſary to ſuppoſe that he ſpeaks of the intelligent and rational 
Soul ? For what but this was ſuppoſed to deſcend to the in- 
fernal Regions? When Ariſlotle ſaid that the Soul after Death nn 
was no longer to remember, reaſan, or underſtand, did he ſpeak . 
of the ſenſitive Soul only? © I confiſt, ſays Antoninus, 6f 
Matter and Form, or Body and Soul. As neither of theſe 
Parts was made out of nothing, fo neither of them will be 
annihilated or reduced to nothing. Every Part of me there- 
* fore will by a Change be reſolved into another, and ſo on 
* in infinitum.” 5. 13. If every Part of him was to be chang- 
ed and transformed into ſome other Subſtance, muſt not this 
of Courſe include the rational and intelligent Soul as well as 
the ſenſitive? Again; Pythagoras and Plate, (ſays Plu- 
starch] held the Soul to be immortal; for that Eg 
out into the Soul of the Univerſe, it returns to its Parent an 
Original. The Szoics ſay that, on its leaving the Body, the 


7 


„ 


What ſhall we do then with theſe various and 


contradictory Accounts of the old Philoſophers? _ 
If they are ſuppoſed to deliver their -real Senti- 


ments in every Paſſage, it will be impoſſible to 
demonſtrate their Belief of another Life, In this 


Caſe it is evident that they could have no fixed 


and ſettled Principle, with regard to this Article, 


If they are faid to practiſe the double Doctrine, 


this will effectually overthrow every thing Mr. 


Fackſon has advanced on that Head. 


How unlucky, then, was our Author, when he 


fixed on theſe Profeſſions, to prove that the Phi- 


loſophers believed another Life] He pretends, in- 
deed, but we have confuted the Pretenſion, that 


they never varied in their Doctrine on this Point: 
that they always taught a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. The Teſtimonies abovemen- 


tioned diſprove this, and ſo fully overthrow what 


he fondly calls his Demonftratioun. 


But we have done more; we have ſhewn that 
the very Principle, on which he builds, is entire- 
ly deſtructive of his own Scheme, He builds on 
the Profeſſions of the ancient Sages : Now theſe, 


when taken in their full Extent, will either prove, 


more infirm ſuffers the Lot of the Body. But the more vi- 
% gorous endures to the Conflagration.” Plut. de Pla. 4. 7. 
Mr. V. quotes this Paſſage to prove that the Soul, according 
to the Stoics, was to periſh with the Body; as the Infirm or 
Ignorant neceſſarily includes the Bulk of Mankind. And 


what Soul was it, in theſe, which was to ſuffer the Lot of the 


Body, but the ſame which was to endure in the wiſe Man till 
the Conflagration ? the ſame which Plato and Pythagoras 
held to be immortal. And was not this the rational and intel- 


ligent Soul? When Mr. Jackſon brings the following Text 
againſt the Equality of the Son, My Father is greater than J, 


be can laugh at his Adverſary's Diſtin&@ion, - that Fe/us ſpoke 
this only of his human Nature: And yet he expects we ſhould 


be ſerious while he is playing the ſame Game. For who rey 


held either of the Opinions, which, the Propoſitions, qualifi 
by thele Di/ftinfion, are made to oppole? | | ws 
„„ - that 
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Pa they had no fixed and ſettled 1 Principles,” with 


1 to another Life; or, on Suppoſition that 
they had ſuch Principles, will ſhew that the ſecret 


and internal Doctrine did really exclude all future 


Rewards and Puniſhments. And if the fecret 


Rewards and Puniſhments, it will not ſurely be 
denied that the Philoſophers e e di Aber 
lieve them. 


Again, as che Philoſophers were * _— 


and. inconſiſtent in their Declarations on this 


Head; this will furniſh Matter for another Ob. 


ſervation. If they firmly believed another Life, 
whence, let me aſk, comes it, that they ſo often 
diſclaim, and diſavow it? What. Motive coul 
they have to deny it, contrary to the real Sen. 


and Conviction of their own Minds? I would not 


ſuggeſt that they always ſpoke their real Thoughts. 
1 know very well that they held it lawful to lie, 


and deceive. the People for the public Good. But 0 


this Principle could not operate in the preſent 
Caſe, As to the Notion of another Life, they 


| deemed it to be of the utmoſt Uſe and Importance 5 


to Societ Why then, I aſk once more, did 
they ſo N declare againſt it ? they muſt do this 
_ contrary. to the Senſe and Perſuaſion of their own 
4 0 they muſt do it, without any Vicw to 
e public Good; they muſt indeed do it out of 
pure Wantonneſß, a Conduct, which one hg 
not willingly a aſcribe 1 to a 1 of ſerious and think- 


pe. 


v Di | 8 the Mater do far, 8 


late, himſelf taoght this DoRtrine chiefly for its Uility and _ 


ſe. 1, tif $ 79, 80. 


„Ut aliqus in vita i forwido improbis eſſet poſita, apud Inferos 


ejuſmodiq uzdam illi antiqui ſupplicia improbis conflitare g 
roo quod videlicet — boat, his remotis, non 45 
mortem 2 9 Cicero Orat. iv. in Can 
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Nucl ſon muſt aſcribe it to them, if he ſtill infifts 


chat they entertained a firm and conſtant Perfua- 

| Hon of another Life, +a 
1 Bot to conchide this Arcide Ir this Ma t 65 
do be e the common Rules of Logie; if no 
new Laws of judging are to be eſtabliſhed in Mr. 
Fackſon's Favour; theſe oppoſite and contrary 
_ Profeſſions of the ancient 5 will be plain 
Proofs that they did not believe a future State. In 
this, I ſay no more than what is contained in that 
general Rule, which the Critics give us, to fix and 
determine che Meaning of Authors, when they 
| variouſly on the ſame Subject. Quotieſcun- 
que ſcriptor quiſpiam loquetur ex ſententia & con- 
 fuetudine dulgo recepta, non eft ſemper putandus 
rum ogy fentire ; præſertim fi periculoſum fit dif 
ſenſum ed in re teſtari; aut ambigue fint locuti- 
ones; ac fi ab a ſententià aut ftatis formulis 
aliquando manifeſte recedat, tum vero ex animi ſen- 
tentia logai renſendus erit. Le Clerc, Ars Critica, 
vol. iii. P. 56. If this be a good Rule, the Pro- 
ſfeſnons of the Philoſophers againſt a future State, 
will be ſtronger Prof harley did not believe it, 
than their Declarations on the other Side will be 
that they did believe it. The firſt indeed will be 
ſuffcien: to thew that they did not believe it. 
For was not the Notion of a future State the 
common and eſtabliſhed Doctrine ? and do not 
the Philoſophers, in the Paſſages above cited, 
teje& and diſclaim it? Now this Rule fays, that 
we are to look for a ſtrict Declaration of their 
real Sentiments, whenever they ſpeak againſt the 
general and received Opinions. So far therefore 
a we may rk cha by their Profeſſions, we have 
Reaſon ro ink that day did not hold this No- 
tion 


[4] 
Notions -and 8 on the Strength of theſe very 


Profeſſions, the learned Gentleman undertakes to 
per, erh they did hold it. 
„So much for his general Demonſtration; ; Let 
us now deſcend to the particular Account of fu- 
ture Happineſs, which he gives us as 1 be- 
. ah the : ancient CORE AY | 
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The State s . ee 5 <> Mr. 
- Jackſon gives ws as believed by the Philoſo- 
'» phers.— That it bas no Relation to the pre- 
Ven, Argument. That this was the popular 
and external, not, as be ſuppoſes, the ſecret 
4nd efoteric Nt ation of a future State, — That 
it was not really. and actually believed 9 
the Phils r ee. ' 


THAT then i is the Doctrine of, future Re- 
wards, which he gives us as really enter- 
tained by the old Philoſophers ? Why, he tells 
us, their Notion was, That the Souls of vir- 
e tuous and godly Men, after Death, reſided in 
«* ſome luminous Orb, which was the Manfion 
<< of their Happineſs, and where they enjoyed the 
« Society of celeſtial Beings and other holy Per- 
c ſohs who had lived on Earth 3 and, by divine 
© Knowledge, Faith, and Virtue, were united 
ce to and had Communion with God, and were 
ce bleſſed with the Beatiſic Viſion of the divine | 
90 Perfections.” Defence, p-. 8. $2 
This is indeed a very fine and pompous Account 
of a State of future pr but then let ĩt be 
aa D remem- 


if 42 ] CS 
remembered that this State of future Happineſs 
was to be enjoyed in Heaven; that Heaven is aſ- 


ſign'd as, the Region of all this future Bliſs and 


Glory: There needs no Pains to prove this; the 
learned Author himſelf, I dare fay, will not deny 
it. He ſpeaks of luminous Orbs, celeſtial Beings, 
 beatific Viſion. 
| will throw together a few Paſſages of Anti- 5 
ity, which may ſerve to give a more full and 
perfect Account of this future State; and at the 
ſame time ſhew that it is nothing to the Purpoſe 5 
of our preſent Queſtion. | 
Cicero ſpeaks much of this State z but then he 
ſpeaks of it as belonging only to Perſons of pecu- 
har Excellence and Worth; to Men of — 
and uncommon Merit. He ſpeaks of certain 
« Seats in Heaven, which were * all thoſe, | 
_« who ſhould greatly diſtinguiſh themſelves in - 
<« the Service of their Country.“ Again, He 
gives it only to thoſe, gui præſtantibus ingeniis in 
vita humana divina ſtudia coluerunt. And, in 


another Place, magnis & præſtantibus viris *. Lu 
can ſpeaking of theſe Abodes, ſays, 


Quodque patet terras inter lunæque meatus 
Semidei manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 


Innocuos, vitæ patientes Ætheris imm 
Fecit, & æternos animam collegit in ignesb. L. ix. 


To the Teſtimonies of Cicero and Lucan, I will : 
next add that of 7oſephus. Titus, in a Speech to 
his Soldiers, ſpeaks of this future Mappines but 


Omnibus qui patriam conſervarint, adj juverint, auxerint, 


certum eſſe in ccœlo definitum locum, ubi beati 0 ſempi- 
terno fruantur. Somn. Scip. 3. 5. 7. 


d dapientes volunt "hg pa inter terram et cælum eſt, 
. Poflidere animas nobilzum de efungorum. Inde verum de An: 
chin, Aeris in campis latis, Kc. Ccbol, in lic. 


then 


e 


chen he confines it to Heroes: and Dæmons. 


„Who dots not know (fays he) that the Souls 


„ of thoſe brave Men, who die in Battle, will 
ebe raiſed and exalted to the Regions of the 
* pureſt Æther, and there be ſtationed amongſt 
the Stars? and that they themſelves will be- 
« come Heroes and Demons? 
Seneca too mentions this future Happineſs ; but 
then he mentions it in ſuch a Manner as plainly 
ſhews that he thought it peculiar to the Souls 
abovementioned. Speaking of one, whom he 


ſuppoſes to be raiſed and advanced to this very 


State, he ſays, ad excelſa ſublatus, inter felices 
currit animas, accipitque illum cætus ſacer, Scipiones 
Gatoneſque l. — Parens tuus, Martia, illic nepotem 
ſuum, quanquam: ilic omnibus omne cognatum eſt, 
applicat ſibi, nova luce gaudentem, & vicinorum 
| 8 meatus docet. I ſaid that he confined 
| theſe Regions to the Souls abovementioned ; and 


this is evident from the Scipio's and the Cato's, to 


whom he here gives it; it is evident too from the 


Confeſſion of Liꝑſius himſelf, who ſays, Cordum 


loguentem inducit mortuum, & inter Heroas ©. : 


Once more; Cicero, in his. firſt Tuſculan, is 


very expreſs for this Diſtinction: He tells us, 
. That the Caſci, or old Inhabitants of Jah, did 
not conceive Death to be a State of mere Ex- 
4 tinction; they ſuppoſed it to be a Change or 
Migration from one Life to another. They 
thought that Perſons of great and eminent 


„ Dualifications would be raiſed and exalted 


Tie vg U ed Toy aya dun as Rr 07s Ta; h rm 
rate Wuxas, oidnpw 0axur νeινοονteaWf To xabazmwrary rue 


Aubnę Exxdoywr appor; vet; Faw I" ayabcs, xas news; we 
tes, 4055 b oro15 oPenrorias. De Bello Jud. Il. vii. 
_ 4 Ad Martiam, cap. ul.. | | | 
© Phyſiol, Stoicorum, I. iii. Diſſer. x1, 
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© into Heaven; white all the reſt were 46k to 
<< grovel in theſe lower Regions”? Amongſt 
thoſe to be thus exalted, he reckons: Romntus, 

Hercules, Bacchus, the Sons of Tyndarus *, Sc. 
We here again ſee that theſe Nania of Bliſs 

and Immortality in Heaven were given only to 
Perſons of illuſtrious and uncommon. Worth: 
The Liſt of Worthies juſt recited, proves this 

beyond all Exception. As for the reſt of Man-. 
Kind, i. e. the Bulk of the Species, they were 
" be excluded hence, and confined to the WU 
below: © 

Tis evident that theſe Paſſages Wee to. a | 
m— of future Happineſs in Heaven, but then 

qually evident that they do not include the 

Sib 6 of good Men in general ; that they con- 
fine theſe Seats of Bliſs and Glory to a few choice 
and ſelect Spirits; to ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed. 
themſelves by their public Services, or ſome 
way greatly contributed to the Advantages of 
human Life. To thoſe, according to. Cicero, 
qui patriam conſervarint, auxerint, adjuverint z 
to Romulus, Hercules, and other Worthies of 
the ſame Claſs. Lucan, ſpeaking of theſe Seats, 
lays, Semidei manes habitant; Foſephns declares 

in very expreſs and direct Terms, that theſe 

. Regions Were —— by. Demons and Hes 
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Kite unum illud erat inſitum priſeis tis, quos Cajees 
appellat Ennius, eſſe in morte ſenſum, neque exceſſu vitæ fie 
deleri hominem, ut funditus interiret, — Mortem non interi- 
tum eſſe omnia tollentem atque delentem, ſed quamdam quaſi 
migrationem commutationemque vitæ: que in claris viris & 
ferminis'dus in cælum ſoleret eſſe, in eateris humi retineretur, & 
permaneret tamen. Ex hoe & noſtrorum opinione Romulus im 
cli cum Dis agit avem,—& apud Græcos, indeque perlapſus 
ad nos, & uſque ad Oceanum, Hercules tantus & tam præſens 
habetur deus. Hinc Liber deus, Semele natus, anden a famz 
celebritate „ Nunn, & Co Taſe. EI 


1 ow * * res. 
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eſume, we need. not remark, | 
gobd Men, that virtuous and 


.roes, And, I x 
that the Bulk. of 


godly Souls in gore, are not to be ranked 


amongſt theſe. 

AlL aim to prove, is, that the State of Hap- 
Pineſs, here deſcribed, was not to be ſhared by 
| Yo Men in common; that it was confined t 

ouls of extraordinary and uncommon” Worth. 
And if this be ſo, what becomes of Mr. Fack- 


ſon's Argument? When the Author of the Divine | 


Legation affirms, that the P hiloſophers diſbelieved 


2 State of future Happineſs, he means ſuch a 


State as was to include the Body of good Men, in 
which every. virtuous and righteous Man was to 
be rewarded. The Queſtion. then is, whether the 


Phiſoſt hers held a future State of Rewards for 


gd in general; and the learned Writer 
decides ai it, by ſending us to a State that be- 
longs only to the very Flower of this Order, The 
Point is, whether all good Men were to be 
happy; and he, to ſupport the Affirmative, refers 


us to a State, that was not to be the Portion of 


good Men in common; but only of a /i nall and ſe 
left Number r. 

2dly, He very tals affirms, that this was 

| the ſecret 'and Eforcric FRO in reſpect to ſu- 

| ture 


| s As this 3 is a Point of great Moment! in 5 5 ad Con- 
troverſy, the Reader win not be en with theſe further 
mmm | 


An fortes anime Lids nomina OY | 
_ Corporibus reſoluta ſuis, terræque remiſſa 
Hoc migrant ex orbe, ſuumque habitantia czlum | 
Frags vivunt W mundoque fruuntur ? 
e hic Zacidas, hic et veneramur Atridas, 
Lake ferum, terræque mariſque criumphis | 
Naturz victorem Ithacum - - - - - - -- - - 
_""— animi vires, et ſtrictas pans mentes 
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"tae Ha ppineſs. He may y. as; he pleaſes, Hite 7 
this; 5 7 why ſhould he be ſo unreaſonable, as to 
expect that his Readers ſhould believe it too? 

Plato lays, “ That Rewards ought | to be 
% decreed to all who behave well in War; 
that thoſe, who die in the Service of their 
"6s Country, ſhould be 17 with 2 49904 


Prudentes habuere wi, -nibus mi in in iplis - T4 4 
Cenſus erat, juſtuſque Solon fortiſque . N 
Ethereuſque Platon, et qui fabricaverat illum, 
eee (yas melius damnavit Athenas. LR 
f Manilius, 1. . | 
Segler i in a Now en the Fs“ fays, Non decaſtris, aut 
dello, aut fimilibus ſermo, ſed tantum de viris forviſmi, et 
*. qui aliqus virtutit nomine claruerunt. 
Seneca too mentions this Aſcent into Heawez ; but then be 
5 mentions it as a Privilege which belong d to bien: * N 
and uncommon Virtue. | 
5 Nunquam Stygias fertur al cinbras I et 
Inelyta virtus. Virete; fortes, © dn FO To 
Vos Le hæos ſæva per amnes 
Nec fata trahent: Sed cum ſummas 
Exiget horas conſumta dies, 
Iter ad ſuperos gloria pandet. Herialer Oetæus. 


8. may obſerve that the State of Happineſs in Elyſium 
Was not, as Mr. F. would perſuade us, a mere Metaphor and 
Allegory invented only to repreſent a State of Happineſs in 
Heaven. On this Suppoſition, the two States muſt have been 
deſigned for the ſame Perſons: Whereas it appears that the 
firſt was aſſigned to the Body of good Men in common; that 
the laſt was confined to Men of Tag and uncommon 
Virtue. 

The main Uſe I would make of theſe Teſtimonies is to 
ew, that this State of Happineſs in Heaven was peculiar 
and confined to Men of great and uncommon Attainments. 
When I fay this, I only mean that it is generally repreſented 
in this light; I readily own that it is ſometimes repreſented 
in another : And this could ſcarce be otherwiſe. Where a 
ſuperior Virtue was ſpoken of, or recommended, the ee 
Rewards of it would be diflinétly inſiſted on. And where 
Virtue only in general, it was yet natural to encoura ge it by 
the Mention of che hbigheft Rewards that attended 1 it, tho' 

. thoſe in truth belonged only. to the ln Virtdbe. 
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ect; that, after 
| | red-as Dæmons 
«, and Demi-Gods ; as Guardians of Mapkings 


e 


« titled to the ſame EE b * wy 
He here tells us, that brave Men, 108. at 
all Men of ſingular Worth and Merit were to be 
raiſed. and erected into Demons : there can then 
be no Queſtion but that he here ſpeaks of the 
State of future Happineſs in Heaven... But does 
he deliyer this as a private and eſoteric Doctrine? 
The very End and Purpoſe of his Writing will 
not ſuffer us to believe this. His Deſign was to 
make Men uſeful Members of Society ; to ſpur 
and incite them to Acts of Heroiſm and uncom- 
mon Virtue. And how could his Doctrine be 3 2 
poſed to do this, unleſs it was taught and preac 
ed up to the World at large? And if it was 
taught and preached up to the World at large, 
the Inference is certainly juſt, that it was a Per ? 
lic, and not a e Doctrine. | 
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This too appears from the following Paſſage orf 
Ge. It may be eaſily underſtood, that the 
. Reaſon, why "moſt Cities proſecuted the Me- 
* mory of their valiant Men with divine Ho- 
* nours, was to ſpur up their Citizens to Virtue, 


that every the moſt deſerving of them might 


encounter Dangers with the greater Willing 


s neſs for the Sake of his Country. This was 
« the very Inducement the Athenians had. to 
YA 5 deify Ereabeus and his Daughters 1. 


_ © We are here told of the Confecration of dead | 
Mr and the Reaſon of it. And does not this 


very Reaſon neceſſarily ſuggeſt that this muſt 
have been a public Notion ? For what Impreſ- 


fion could it be ſuppoſed ro make on the Body of 


the People? how could it be ſuppoſed to work 
them up to gallant and herbic Actions, if, like 
the ſecret DoFFrints of the Schools, it was all rhe 
time abſolutely unknown to them? © 

One would imagine the very Deſcriptions of 
this State might ſuffice to ſhew, that this was 
| really a popular and external Doctrine. When 
we hear of the Entertainments, Feaſts, and Mar. 
riages of the Gods, is it poſſible to help coriclad=. 


ing that theſe Stories were invented in order to 


lay hold of the groſs Imaginations of the Peo- 
ple? Are not theſe Accounts as much ſuited to 
the Taſte and Reliſh of the Vulgar, as any that 
are given us of Elyſium itſelft? A 


Laſtly,' we find that the Body of the People 


Was really and achaally Fee of this ver] Doc- 


3 Divine gerte vot: i. p. 94. Atque ndeo in leiidqus | 


civitatibus intelligi poteſt, acuendæ dirtutis gratis, quo liben - 
tius reipublicæ cauſa periculum adiret optimus quiſque, vito 
rum fortium memoriam honore Deorum immortalium conſe- 
cratam: ob eam enim ipſam cauſam Erectheus Athenis filiane 

W n numero Deorum ſunt. N. Dear. I. iii. 19. 


trine. 


7 


[4] 


trine. Cicero himſelf gives this Account of the 


old Italy. They did not, it ſeems, conſider 
Death as the End and Deſtruction of their Be- 
< ing, but as a Change and Migration to ano- 
e ther Life. They thought that Men of great 
« and ſingular Qualifications, that Perſons fa- 
* mous and excellent in their Generations, would 
| & be raiſed and exalted into Heaven; while all 
< the reſt were left to grovel in the World be- 
« low.“ But now is not this here repreſented 
as a popular and common Notion ? We are told 


that the very loweſt of the People were actually 


in Poſſeſſion of it. Now if this be true, as it 


certainly is, what poſſible Ground can there be 


for what the learned Writer ſo often repeats and 
aſſerts, viz. that this was a. ſecret. and hidden 
Doctrine, imparted by the Philoſophers to their 


Diſciples only, and carefully concealed from the 


Body of the People *? 


* Mr, Fack/on quotes the Paſſage from Cicero, which I re- 
fer to in this Paragragh, and then aſks, What fays our 
„ Critic to.this ? By a peculiar Acuteneſs of Genius and Ex- 
** tent of Learning, he has diſcover'd that thoſe Caſci, or an- 
* cient Sages of Ennius, and. whom Cicero makes to be of 
the higheft Order and Dignity, and of the greateſt Genius, 
** were no other than the rude and barbarous Inhabitants- of 
% old Italy. The Casci, which is a mere Noun Adjective 
in Eunius, and an old Sabine Word, which ſignifies an- 


* cient; our Critics took to be the Name of à People wha 


lived ſomewhere, they know not where, in Hah, whom 


they call the Caſci, They were not, it ſeems, polite and 


„ learned enough to be Infidels, who did not believe a fu- 
<« ture State; and therefore our Critic calls them rude and 
« Bbarbarous; But Cicero ſpeaks of them as thoſe whoſe Opi- 


«© nions were of the beſt Authority and higheſt Regard ; - 


«+ Men of Dignity and the greateſt Underſtanding.” p. 51, 52. 
Here our Gentleman aſſumes an aukward Air of Gaiety, 


and aims at Mirth and Drollery. Optat epbippia 1 4 


3dly; 


* 


| [59] - 
believed any thing of this State of future Happi- 
1 Caſei, which is a mere Noun Adje&ive in Ennius, and an 
© old Sabine Word, which ſignifies ancient, our Critics took 
de to be the Name of a People who lived ſomewhere, the; 
* know not where, in-/taly.” We ſee by this he does not Þ 
much as know the commoneſt and moſt natural Accidents 
in Language; that the Epirhbers of Men, Things, and Peo- 
ple, perpetually” become the Appellatives. Did not Ancients 
in Engl; ſome time ago ſignify the Governors of a Society? 
Did not Sapientes in Latin ſignify Philoſophers, and Ow-groaxor 
in Greek the People? Was not AvroxSo at firſt an Epithet, 
and yet did it nor afterwards become an Appellative ? 
And now the Reader ſees, why our Critics, (as he calls me, 
nos numerus ſumus) took Caſci to be tb Name of a People, 
The Name of a Pele quoth a! had I taken, them for Hedpe- 
hogs, it would have given this formidable Man of Letters a 
proper Occaſion to have expoſed my Miſtake from Cicero, 
who, he ſays, makes them io be of the hightff Order and Dig- 
zity. | But pray, what did St. Jerom take Caſei to mean 

be ſays, Rudes illi Italiæ homines, quos Caſcas Ennius ap- 
pellat. Epiſt. xlii. ad Nictam. « VVV 
Our Critics too, I make no doubt, had they found the 
Words Avrex hong, where the Athenians were ſpoken of, 
would have called that /ikevi/ſe, the Name of a People. The 


whole of the Matter is this, The Latins were divided into © 


two Races; thoſe before the Building of Rome, and thoſe 3 rer: 
The firſt were called Priſci Latini: This being their diſtin- 
guiſbing Epithet was made their Appellative, juſt as Auro - 
Go was to the Athenians: There were other old People beſides 
the Latins, and there were ſuppoſed to be other Aborigenes 
beſides the Athenians. „ | 4 
Were I to ſpeak of the ancient PicTr as a People, I 
make no doubt, this great Critic would come over me and 
ſay, The Pidi which is à mere Noun Adjective in Clau- 
% dian, — incaluit Pictorum ſarguine Thule, and an old La- 
% tin Word which fignifies painted, our Critics took to be 
* the Name of a People, who lived ſomewhere, they know) 
„ not where, in Britain, whom they call the Pic.“ And 
then,. to ſhew his 2 we ſhould have him quote in 
a Note, from the laſt Diftionary—quod pigmentis corpora - 
ornabant. Bede. 3 3 ee 
So much for the Tranſlation. But my great Offence is, 
that I have not ſpoken of theſe Men with the Reverence and 


P 


F 
neſs, That we may be the better able to judge 
of this, let us attend to their own Account of it. 
They give it only to- Perſons of illuſtrious and 


Eſteem, which their high Merit and Excellence requires: 
that I have not repreſented them as a learned and polite Peo- 
ple; as a ſet of Men of the bef# Authority, and the greateſt 
SFE tf 0 0908 Org 
And is it indeed true, that Controverſy has fo depraved his 
oaun, that he could not ſee, St. Ferom, ſpeaking of theſe 
Caſei, (for now I ſuppoſe the . for the future may 
_ Toll-free from Criticiſm) delivered not only his own, but &. 
cero's Opinion of them, in the following PaſſagesRudbs 
illi Italiæ homines, quos Cascos appellat Ennius, gui fbi, 
ut in Rhetoricis Cicero ait, KITU FERINO VICTUM u- 
 " REBANT, ante chartæ et membranarum uſum, aut in dedo- 
latis e ligno codicillis, aut in corticibus arborum mutuo Epi- 
ſtolarum alloquia muſfitabant.——-Quanto magis igitur nos, 
| expalito jam artibus mundo, id non debemus omittere, quod 
illi ſibi præſtiterunt, apud quos erat crude ruflicitas, et gui ba- 


manitalem quodam modo neſciebant. Epiſ. xlii. | 
Cicero himſelf ſpeaks of them in the following Terms. 
Sed qui nondum ea, quæ multis poft annis tractari capiſſent, phy- 
fica didiciſſent tantum fibi perſuaſerant, quantum naturd ad- 
' monente, noverant: rationes et cauſas rerum nontenebant; 
viſis quibuſdam ſæpe movebantur,  hiſque maxime nocturnis, 
widerentur ii, qui vita exceſſerant, vivere. 1 Tuſc. xiii, 
Such were Mr. 7ack/on's wenerable Sages ; his learned and 
polite People ; Men of the greateſt Genius, and moſt conſummate 
Under/iandings ! But Cicero calls them, Altiſſimis ingeniis præ- 
diti. And ſo he might do, had Mr. J. underſtood any thing 
of the Genius of that great Man or his Writings, without 
any Neceflity of making a Rabble of Barbarians commence 
Maſters of Arts, as if they had juſt come from School at 
Athens.” The Truth of the Matter is ſimply this: Cicero is 
here upon proving the Doctrine of a future State from the 
general Conſent and Belief of all Nations. And as is his 
way, in all Points, whether of Religion or Politics, his Love 
of his Country diſpoſed him to infift much upon the Opinion 
of his own Roman Anceſtors, Which on fuch Occafions he 
tells us, more than once, he eſteems of the beſt Authority. 
And to do this with the better Grace, he always introduces 
them with the higheſt Encomium. But is this to be taken 
ſtrictly according to the Letter? Let Mr. F. read over again 
the Paſſages quoted above, and, if it be poſſible, undeceive 
ö maiümſelf. 


12 


Licpal Worth they tale much of be Sccief a 
Were theſe Gods? Why, certain Sons of Men, 


* For he can hardly hope any longer to deceiye the 
But our Critic is ſo totally ignorant of this great Man's 
Character, that he repreſents him as a poor narrow Bigot, 
m˖unding a Doctrine of ſo great Importance on the Authority 
of his barbarous Anceſtors ; without daring to depart a Tit- 
tle from their. Principles, or ſtart any thing out of the Road 
and Train of. popular thinking. And yet there is no Writer 
in Antiquity, whom this Character leſs ſaits, How great 
a Regard ſoever he may ſometimes profeſs for ſome particular 
Men, yet he often declares that, in our Enquiries, we ſhould | 
.be determined. only. by the Torre, ape FSighe of Reaſon ; 
_blames the Followers of Tythaperas for their 7þ/e dixit, or 
AImplicit-Behef in their Maſter; non enim tam auctores in diſ- 
putando, quam rationis momenta quærenda ſunt nec pro- 
1 ſoleo id quod de W accepimus, quos ferunt, 
fi quid affirmarent in diſputando, cum ex 1is quzreretur quate 
ita eſſet reſpondere ſolitos, Ipſe dixit. De N. Dior. 1. ii. 
Is it likely then that one in this way of thinking, ' Would 
be influenced by the Authority of Men, who rationes et re- 
rum caulas non tenebant; viſis quibuſdam ſæpe movebantur, 
Hiſque maxime nocturnis, ut viderentur hi, qui vita exceſſe- 
rant vivere e Dy Og TIES: 
There is a Paſſage in the Timeus of Plato very. neatty 
allied to this of Cicero; one may indeed ſafely. affirm that 
Cicero copies from it. As to the popular Gods, Palo tells us, 
that we are to believe what the ancient Mythologiſts taught 
concerning them; We muſt, ſays he, believe thoſe who habe 
related theſe things before us; who were Sons of the Gods, 
* and well acquainted with the Affairs of their Parents. We 
cannot therefore diſpelieve the Sons of the Gods, tho they 
e ſpeak without probable and clear Proofs, as they only re- 
* port things with which they axe well acquainted. We 
et muſt then believe them in Compliance with the Laws.” Ed. 
Ticin. p. 530. Cicero, in the Place we are here examining, 
Ipeaks much to the fame Purpoſe, Autoribus quidem ad 
iſtam ſementiam——-uti poſſumus optimis . et primum qui- 
dem omni antiquitate ; quæ quo propius aberat ab ortu et di- 
vina progenie, hoc melius ea fortaſſe, quæ erant vera, cerne- 
bat. c. x1. 1½ Tuſe. Now will any one ſay that Plato, in the 
Paſſage juſt re-cited, ſpeaks his real Sentiments ? E a 
TY II" nee EVE ah, 


1281 
who, for their eminent Services to their Fellow- 
Creatures, were ſaid to be erected into a kind of 
Deities. Plato tells us, That they were to 
% become Dæmons; that they were to receive 
% divine Honeurs; and exereiſe a Providence 
4 er this lower World.” (icerd too, in a 
Fragment of his preſerved by St. Auſtin, inſiſts 
much on the Divinity of Romulus, and brings a 
particular Argument to maintain and defend 2 


us, that he all the Time laughs at the popular Theology, 
which he would ſeem to recommend. Prep. Euasg. l. xiii. 
c. 1. But now if Plato was not in earneſt, why ſhould we 
think that Cicero was ? Does he not repeat and inſiſt upon 
much the ſame Argument with Plato? And what was it in 
either more than a mere Compliment to their Anceſtors ? ' 
Beſides; what is the grand Point in this Argument aſſerted 
by the Author of the D. L.? Why, that the Philoſophers did 
not believe a future State. But what Philoſophers does he 
mean? Only thoſe who had entertained and imbibed the Prin- 
ciples of the Greet Philoſophy ; it is to the Influence of theſe 
Principles, that he imputes the Diſbelief of this Doctrine. 
Bat had theſe Principles got any Footing in Zafy, during the 
Time Cicero here mentions ? | | . 
T ſhall juſt take Notice, in Conclufion, of a very groſs 
and flagrant Miſrepreſentation. Mr. F. had produced this 
Paſſage from the firſt Tuſculan to ſhew that the Philoſophers 
believ'd a future State, and he would infinuate, that what. I 
have obſerved in this Chapter, was deſigned as a proper and 
direct Anſwer to this Citation. (Having repeated the Paſſage, 
„ What, adds he, ſays our Critic to this?”) But all, except 
this bedimmed Controverſialiſt, may ſee that I am here proving. 
a very different Thing. viz. That this State of Happineſs 
in Heaven was a publick and open Doctrine? If he ſaw it 
too, why did he not attempt to anſwer that? Why did he ſo 
ſtudiouſly pervert my Argument before he ventured to anſwer 
it? Does he think to plead Preſcription; and that his old and 
conſtant Practice will juſtify all his Arts of Controverſy, or 
ſerve to recommend them to the Uſe or Approbation of any 
one Man in the World beſides himſelf? ! eee 
Magis eſt in Romulo admirandum, quod czteri, qui Dii ex 
hominibus facti eſſe dicuntur, minus eruditis hominum ſæcplis 
fuerunt, ut fingendi proclivior eſſet ratio, cum imperiti Ros 
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And when he deſigned to conſecrate his Daughs 
ter, he ſpeaks in this Manner, That as the 
„ Wiſdom of the Ancients had conſecrated and 


« deified many excellent Perſons of both Sexes, 


„ whoſe Temples were then remaining, the Pro- 
, geny of Cadmus, of Amphitryon, of Yyndarus; 


6 ſo he would perform the ſame Honour to Tul. 


„ Jig, who, if any Creature ever deſerved it, 


1 was of all the moſt worthy of it: I will do it, 
& therefore, ſays he, and conſecrate thee, thou 
« beſt and moſt learned of Women, now admit- 


e ted into the. Aſſembly of the Gods, to the Re- 


« gard and Veneration of all Mortals m.“ Theſe 
learned Ancients ſpeak of the State of Happineſs 
in Heaven; and what do they ſay of it? Why, 


a few excellent Perſons are to be admitted to the 


Society and Aſſembly of the Gods. But then did 


the Philoſophers themſelves believe any thing of 
this Society and Aſſembly of the Gods, of which 
they have ſaid ſo much? The very elegant and 


polite Writer of the Hiſtory of the Life of Cicero 
ſays, But it was not Cicero's real thought, 
* after all, to exalt his Daughter into a Deity ; 


ce he knew it to be abſurd, as he often declares, 


<« to pay divine Honours to dead Mortals ; and 
& tells us how their very Publicans had decided 
« that Queſtion in Bzotia; for when the Lands 
c“ of the immortal Gods were excepted out of their 
„ Leaſe, by the Law of the Cenſors, they de- 
& nied, that any one could be deemed an immortal 
« God, who had once been a Man; and ſo made 


e the Lands of Amphiaraus and Trophonius pay 


add credendum impellerentur. Romuli autem ætatem minus 


his ſexcentis jam inveteratis Literis, atque Doctrinis, omnique 
illo antiquo ex inculta hominum vita errore ſublato fuiſſe cerni- 
N mus. N 4 [4 Civ. Dei, I. xxii. 6. ö es , 2 * 
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r 
«. the: ſamie W the reſt. Yet in a rolicical 


View he ſometimes recommends the Worſhip 


te Of 'thoſe Sons of Men, whom their eminent 


« Services to Mankind had advanced to the 


« Rank of inferior Gods n.“ Sigonius declares the 
ſame; whoſe Words are ſo very much to our 


Purpoſe, that I cannot forbear inſerting them. 


<« I do not know (ſays he) but thoſe learned Men 
„ are-in the right, who think that ſeveral excel- 


. «-Jent and brave Perſons have been conſecrated 


e and deified, in order to incite Men to Acts of 
« Heroiſm, and that they may encounter Dan- 
“ gers with more Readineſs in the Service of 
« their Country.“ And he adds, . That ſe- 
« veral Perſons were conſecrated in Old Greece 
ce with this very View®.” And however this 
falſe Cicero may fail in other Points, there can 
be no Queſtion, but that he here copies the true 


and real Sentiments of Cicero himſelf 3 who, in 


one of the Paſſages above cited, declares, that 
theſe Deifications were made, acuendæ virtutis 
gratis, quo libentius reipublicæ _ periculum 
adiret optimus quiſque. | 
The Sum then of our Anat. is bade; The 
Philoſophers, mention a State of future Happineſs 
in Heaven; they ſay, that ſome few excellent 
Perſons ſhall be admitted into the Society and A, 
fendy: of the ae n then this Os ang 1 


* Ibid. P · 190. {A : | 
o Atque haud ſcio an re ſenſerint viri Jodiſtimi, quorum 
ea fuit opinio, viros c/aros & fortes ideirco deorum immortalium 
Honore conſecratos, ut incitaretbr virtus acrius, & acuerentur ve- 


bhementius ad obeunda pericula, qui patriz amore ſtudioque 


tenebantur. Quod optime agnovit & diutiſſime retinuit om- 


nium literarum præclara cuſtos & altrix Greeia, quæ multos 


habet virtutis gratia factos ex hominibus Deos, quorum 2tios 
fatentur novos; alios multis jam . ſzculis receptos in ccelum, 
conſecratoſque contendunt. De Conſoiatione, 


% ſmh 


» 
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— of the Gods was all a pure Fable * Fie- 
tion of their own. As 3 they believed 
nothing of the Society and Aſſembly into which 
theſe excellent Perſons were to be admitted, tis 
impoſlible that they ſhould believe any int of 
the Admiſſion itſelf. 
Again; it 1s remarkable, the Jeardied. Genel 

man every where allows that the Stories of the 
Ehfian Fields were conſidered as mere Fic- 
tions; and here I cannot for the Life of me con- 
ceive, what it is which induces him to think that 
the State of future Happineſs in Heaven was not 
viewed in the very ſame Light. For, let me 
* aſk him, whence does he conclude that the Philo- 
ſophers believed nothing of Elyſium ? Is it be- 
cauſe it made part of the popular and external 
Doctrine ? Becauſe tis ſometimes mentioned as 
an Engine of Policy, contrived only for the Sake 
of Government ? And does he think we will not 
ſay the ſame for the State of future Happineſs in 
Heaven? Have we not indeed proved from 
Hiſtory and real Fact, that this was the very 
Caſe of the laſt Doctrine? — But, perhaps, he 
may infer their Diſbelief of Ehſum from an- 
other Circumſtance; from the Fables and Hi- 
Bories with which it is intermixed, and which, 
tis notorious and allowed on all hands, were 
not believed by the Philoſophers themſelves, 
For as to the Judges of Hell, the Society 
Aſſembly of the Gods in the infernal Regions 
theſe were confidered by all Men of Senſe an 
merely political, as invented only to keep the 
People in Order. But, pray, now does not 
this very Reaſon equally conclude againſt their 
Belief of the State of future Happineſs" in 


Heaven? -The —.— and Anu 1 tbe bots Þ 
” 


0 


uſual to prove. their Diſbelief of Eyſum: Which 
the learned Writer, 1 am perſuaded, had ſaved 


bs 1 


their Banquets, Entertainments d, and Marriages, 
are the principal Circumſtances we find recorded 


of this State. But were not theſe as groſs and 
rank: Fables, as any that were feigned of the 
Elyſian Fields? With regard then to the Philoſo- 
phers, we have proved their Diſbelief of this State 
of Happineſs in Heaven, on the very fame 


Principles, and in the very ſame Manner *tis 


us the Trouble of doing, had he not been un- 
luckily miſled by the Ambiguity. of Terms. Ely- 
ſium, in whatever Senſe you take it, is confeſſed- 
ly a fabulous and imaginary. Place. But Hea- 


ven, in_the Chriſtian Syſtem, being a Reality, 


the good Man did not refle& that, in the Pagan 
Theology, its Exiſtence was as viſionary as that 
of Ehlium itſelf; and the very ſame in Greece 


and Italy, as Odin's Hall amongſt the Northern 


Nations. 1 . „5 
And what ſays our Author in his laſt Pam- 


phlet, to all this? Why, he afferts and inſiſts 


STILL p. 35. that Heaven was as much a Reality 
in the okay as in the Chriſtian Syſtem. But 
why then does he not conſider the ſeveral Argu- 
ments which I have alledged to prove the con- 
trary ? Why does he not ſhew, that this Notion of 


v Illa autem Deorum vita, five Apotheofis, gemino capite 
præcipuè continebatur: Convitu Fovis, & Dez alicujus con- 
Jugio. Sic apud Horatium, I. iv. od. 8. Herculis Divinitas 
inde ſtatuitur, quod Jovis intereſt aptatis epulis impiger Her- 
cules, Idemque, ut notum eſt, Heben, Juventutis Deam, acce- 
pit in conjugem. Ruæus in Virgil. Ecl. iv. Dearum connubio 
& Deorum con vi vio dii eſſiciuntur. Servius in ZEncid. i. © 

Tu mihi quodeunque hoc regni, tu ſeeptra, Jovemque ; 
Cancilias ; tu das epulis accumbere Divũm. Aneid. i. 
Nec Deus hunc men/d, Dea nec dignata cubili eft. Ec. iv. 
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Heaven was founded upon better Authority than 


| * common and popular Accounts of Elyflum * 


No, your Servant, Sir, ſays he, for that. He 
has ſtill; as often as he is confured, (Thanks to 
the Genius of Controverſy I) a new Stock of Con- 
Fi and the ſame Self. Satisfaction and Com- 


* 


„which enable him to repeat his Aſſer- 


tions, as if nothing had happened; and, as if he 


had not been confuted with a Force that would 
make a Novice in the Ari bluſh himſelf into bet- 


ter Manners. 


” +» ig 


Upon the Whole; could the learned Author 
prove. that they believed a future State thus cir- 
cumſtanced, yet I would not adviſe him to tri- 


- umph j80-ſoon, leſt his Adverfaries ſhould reply 


that it is nothing to the Purpoſe, as it was not 
ſuppoſed to include the Body of good Men. If 
we add to this, that this Notion was merely po- 
pular and external; that it never was entertained 
fo the Philoſophers themſelves ;. we ſhall, I dare 
tay, hear no more of it; at leaſt in way of Op- 
Poſition to the Doctrine of the Divine Legation 3. 
eee 


A2 However Mr. Fack/on ſays, „ 1 have with vzzy Irr- 
* TLE TROUBLE confuted every thing alledged in the Cri- 


'**. tical Inquiry againſt my Proof that the ancient Philoſophers - 


did conttantly and invariably profeſs and believe a future 


State. p; © 


If be has done this, and certainly in his Time he has done 


Wonders, Envy itſelf muſt own it was with very Arie Frow- 


ble ; for he has overturned 44 my Arguments without ſo 


much as confuting, or even ny any of them. How- 
ever we muſt believe he will make 


: | e amends for this, whenever 
the Public expreſſes an Inclinacion for a ſecond Edition of any 
of his Pamphlets. In the mean time 1 ſhall comfort myſelf, 
as well as I can, under this Diſgrace. with the Approbation of 
a Genius worth a Thouſand of theſe An/averers by Profeſſion, 
the Author of the Diſcourſe on the Converſn I St. Paul. 
And what greater Honour could be done an obſcufe nameleſs 
Writer than to be approved by him, and condemn'd by the 
| : | Ma ſter 


1 5% 


CHAP. m. 


That Mr. no. in bis f. Piece, gives 
tbe Re. uni of the Soul with God, as the 
any Notion of future Happineſs entertained 
by the old Philoſophers. His Account of it 
© examined and confuted. That this Re-union, 


and the State of Happineſs in Heaven, were 


. conceived by the Ancients to be Wi a; eres, 
. difein "things. 


NO much for the State of future Happideſ in 
Heaven. And here I cannot but take Notice 


[.-- the learned Writer himſelf gives a very diffe- 
rent Account of this Matter in his firſt Pamphlet. 


| Maſter of Wigftor's Hoſpital, But to give him, what he never 
gives his Reader, a little Argument. The Points diſcuſſed in 
This Chapter are of the greateſt Importance in the preſent 
Controverſy. , As to a State of Happineſs for the Good, the 


Gentleman himſelf confines us to the particular Notion I have. 
been here examining. -Why then does he. not endeavour to 


invalidate the Proofs, — 5 I have alledged to ſhew that it 
did not belong to good Men in common? have, ſays he, 
*« confuted them all. Bat in what Corner of his blind Book: 
lies this ſculking Confutation, that no Reader before ſuſpected 
it, and no one now can find it? Why does he ſo cautiouſly 
erade touching the ſeveral Arguments, that have been pro- 
duced to ſhew, that this State of Happineſs in Heaven was 
. ſuppoſed to be a mere Fiction; was conſider d by all Men of 
Senſe as a pure Engine of Policy, invented only for the Sake 
of Government? 

le does indeed fay, (and for round y ſaying what he can't 
prove he never had his Fellow) that this State of Happineſs in 
Heaven was deſcribed and repreſented in a more reaſonable 
Light ; was conſidered as @ State of Contemplation, in which 


Men were to improve in Knowledge and Virtue. But tho he 


er all this till he be black in the Face, it will never prove 


that Heaven was conſider'd as @ Reality in the Pagan Sy lem, 


becauſe the ſame things are often 9 of * itſelf, con» 
* to be conſidered as no Re 
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He "IR tells. us , z « That the Re-union of 5 


«« Soul, or its Return to God, was conceived to 
be the peculiar Recompence and Reward of 
ae good Men after Death; he gives this as the 
« 'only Notion of future Happineſs, really believ- 
ed by the Philoſophers themſelves.” Since 
then he lays ſo much Streſs. on this Re- union, it 
may not be amiſs to conſider what he has ad- 
vanced on this Head. He every where repreſents 
it as a State of the moſt ad/olute and perfet? Hap- 


pineſ. This would be very much to his Pur- 


poſe, could he prove it. I do indeed find that 
he aſſerts it again and again; but alas! all theſe 
Aſſertions will not amount to one Proof, How-. 


ever, in Support of this Notion, he refers us to 


Jamblicbus, 89, 90. This is the fole Autho- 
rity ec by him; and this, unluckily, in 
the preſent Caſe turns out to be no Authority at 
all. Does not Mr. Fackſon know that the Ar- 
gument of the Divine Legation relates to the Sen- 
timents of thoſe Philoſophers, who lived before 
our Saviour? „ Such was the general Doctrine 
% on this Point, before the coming of Chriſti- 
„ anity. But then thoſe Philoſophers, who held 
out againſt its Truth, new modelled both their 
4 Philoſophy and Religion, making their Phi- 
e loſophy more religious, and their Religion 
more philoſophical : Of which we have given ſe- 


« 


* 


„ veral occaſional Inſtances in the Courſe of this 


„% Work. So amongſt the many Improvements 
« of Paganiſm, the ſoftening this Doctrine was 
« one; the modern Platoniſts confining the No- 
tion of the SouPs being Part of the divine Sub- 


„ ſtance, to thoſe of Brutes: Every rational 
4 Power, ſays Porpbyry, is THRU into * . | 


« Page . | . 5 


« C 


« of the Whole. And it is remarkable that t 


ben. 


„ and not till then, the Philoſophers really be- 
„ gan to believe the Doctrine of a future State 
„ of Rewards and Puniſhments.“ (Divine Le- 


gation, vol. i. p. 430.) When the Queſtion is 


thus plainly confined to the Period before our Sa- 
viour, why are we referred to Famblichus, who 
lived fo long after it? This ſurely looks like Di- 
ſtreſs. For why this poaching in unlicenſed Au- 
thors, if the Gentleman could have ſtarted his 
Game like a fair Sportſman ? But let him anſwer 
directly to this plain Queſtion; Were the Doc- 
trines of the Philoſophers the ſame, in the Days 
of Jamblicbhus, as in the times before our Savi- 
our? - Were the Notions of the human Soul 
the ſame in theſe two Periods? It is certain that 
he muſt anſwer in the Negative; and what clear- 
er Proof can there be than this, that the Teſti- 


mony of Jamòlicbus is of no 


Quoueſtion d? 


Force in the preſent 


It 


b However, as our Author lays fo great Streſs on the Teſti- 
mon of this Famblichus, as he makes no Diſtinction between 
the Philoſophers who lived before and after the coming of our 
Saviour: I will juſt give him a ſhort Character of theſe /zf, 
and that from ſome other-guiſe Writers than himſelf; from 
ſome of the beſt Scholars our Country has to boaſt of. The 


excellent Stilling fleet, ſpeaking of theſe very 


Men, ſays, 


„ Whoever is converſant with the Writings ot thoſe Philoſo- 
„ phers, who were of the ſacred Succeſſion, out of the School 
* of Ammonius at Alexandria; ſuch as Plotinus, . Porphyrius, 
* Famblichus, Hierocles, will find them write in a higher 
1% Strain, concerning many weighty Truths, as of the De- 
* generacy of Men's Soul from God, and the way of the 
Souls returning to him, than the moſt ſublime of the an- 
* cient Philoſophers had done. Which Speculations of theirs 
<* aroſe not ſo much from the School of Plato and Pythagoras, 

* as of that great Reſtorer of Philoſophy, Ammonius of Alex- 


* andria; whoſe Scholars, 


F 


Herennius, Origen, and Plotinus 
Were 


It may be ſaid that I conſider the Re- union of 
the Soul, and the State of Happineſs in Heaven, 


2s different and diſtinct things; whereas the 
learned Writer I have to do with, all along ſup- 


13 that they were one and the ſame State.—I 
believe he does; however, I chuſe rather to fol- 
low the Ancients, who always conſider them as 
very ſeparate and diſtinct things, than this great 
Modern, who hath been pleaſed to mix and con- 
found them. Seneca ſays, Magnus animus Deo 
pareat, & quicquid lex uni verſi jubet ſine cuncta · 


— 


| ce were, who living and dying a Chriſtian, as Euſebius and 


% Ferom aſſure us, whatever Porphyrius ſuggeſts to the con- 
5 trary, did communicate to his Scholars the ſublimer My- 
© fteries of divine Revelation, together with the Speculations 
„of the ancient Philoſophers.” Origines Sacre, I. iii c. 3. 
280, 1. | a | E 
n "The great Bentley, ſpeaking of the later Philoſophers, de- 
Clares, ** That for their profeſſorial Intereſts, and to keep the 
Pagan Syſtem in Countenance . againſt the Objections of 
% Chriſtians, they had quite alter'd the old Schemes of Philo- 
% jophy; and 8 to more Impulſes, Inſpirations, Re- 
« velations and Commerce with the Deity, than Chriſtians - 
* could truly do. Not one of thoſe ſan&ified Philoſophers 


but had Dreams, Viſions, and extatic Colloquies with Dx- 


** mons every Night, &c.” Remarks upon a Diſcourſe of 
Free-thinking, part ti. p. 24. 7 a 


* * 


The learned Whitby confirms the ſame; as to Hierocles, 
Porphyry, Proclus, and Jamblichus, ] am apt to ſuſpect, 
„ fays he, that as in other things they apparently dreſſed up 
<< their Philoſophy and Moralicy anew, to accommodate it 


** the better to the Chriſtian Philoſophy, that ſo there might 


© ſeem leſs need of Chriſtianity; and particularly made the 


Felicity of Souls hereafter much like the Chriftian Doc- 
„ trine, that ſo they might deſtroy or render needleſs the 
% Dodtrine of the Reſurrection.“ 1 Cor. xv. 44. 15 

But now let him not miſtake the Purpoſe of theſe Quota- 
tions, and imagine they are given for any further End than 
to ſhew in general that the Côriſlian Religion occaſioned à 
Change in the philoſophic Sytterns of Pagani/m : That it made 
By 8 the Points in queſl ion reſts on the Arguments of 


tione 


13 

tione patiatur; aut in meliorem emittitur vitam, 
. Jucidivs, tranquillius inter divina manſurus, aut 
certe fine ullo futurus incommodo, nature ſuæ 
remiſcebitur & revertetur in totum . It will not 
be denied that the firſt Part relates to the State of 
Happineſs in Heaven, and the ſecond to the Re- 
fulion of the Soul. But then are they nor plainly 
and directly oppoſed to each other? muſt they 
not therefore have been conſidered as very ſepa· 
rate and diſtinct States? - 

The fame Author, in another pie confirms 
the ſame thing: He ſpeaks of the Bliſs and om 
pineſs of Heaven, but then he ſpeaks of it, as 
previous to the Refuſion of the Soul. Nos quo- 
an felices anime & eterna ſortitæ, cum Deo vi- 
um erit iſta iterum moliri, labentibus cunctis, 
& ipſi parva ruinæ ingentis acceſſio, in antiqua 
elementa vertemur; or, as Ligꝑſius on the Place 
ſays, ſhall be reſolved into he univerſal Soul ©. 
There can Turely be no Queſtion but theſe were 
thought to. be p ifferent — diſtinct States, as the 
one was ſuppoſed both oppoſite to, and prior to 
the other. The Re- union was to begin at the 
very Time, when the State of Happineſs 1 in TICK 
ven was conceived to end. 

Again; Mr. Fackſon gives the Reunion to 
the Souls of good Men in general: But I have 
proved that the State of Ha e in Heaven 
was reſerved only, for Men of great and exalted 
Merit; for thoſe, whoſe eminent Services to 
Mankind had raiſed and advanced them above 
| the reſt of their F . 


© Epi. 72. | 
4 Cap. ult. ad Martian. 
© Anime igitur tunc omnes iterum ad mundi animam, 1. e. | 


ad Jovem —reſolvuntur. Pol. Stoigor. I. iii. c. 11 
E 4 Having 


Having eſtabliſhed this Difference, let us now 
ſee how it affects our preſent Queſtion. "The 
learned Author, in his firſ# Piece, ſends us to 
the Re- union, as the only Notion of future Re- 
wards, really entertained by the old Philoſophers. 

In the ſecond he refers us to a State of Bliſs and 
Happineſs in Heaven, as the only Doctrine really 
believed by them. Did he then conceive theſe to 

be one and the ſame State? If he did; he may 
probably, by this time, be convinced that he 
was miſtaken, _ „ e IO IOY 
Did he conceive them to be ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct States? If he did, the Doctrine of his firſt 
and ſecond Pieces, are directly oppoſite and con- 
tradictory to each other. In the llt, the Philo- 
ſophers ſuppoſed all future Happineſs to conſiſt, 
barely in the Re- union of the Soul. In the ſe- 
cond, they believed a State of Happineſs in Hea- 
yen, diſtinct from this Re-union — 
And what ſays our Defender to all this? He 
ſays, what no charitable Reader will readily be- 
| heve of him, That I all along confound theſe twa 

States, and make them one. See his Further De- 
fence p. 65. He ventured to ſay this, I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe he knew I could not retort the Charge 
upon him; the Deſign of this Chapter being to 
ſhew that he ſpeaks with ſo much Confuſion and 

Inconſiſtency of theſe two States, that tis impoſ- 

_ ſible to gather from his Talk, whether he did con- 
der them as. one or two. Or, perhaps it was 
becauſe, in this Chapter, I bring. ſeveral Autho- 
rities and Arguments to prove that they were 
conſidered as !wo_ ſeparate and diſtinft States: 
Therefore his buſineſs being ,to contradift me, | 


I! | he ſays tha: 1 ſuppoſe them 10 be one and the ſame. 


1651 
of this Matter than T have done, 1, but eſpectally 
Mr. Fackſon, ſhall be obliged to him. 

Let us juſt recapitulate the real State of the 
Queſtion: The learned Writer pretends to give 


us the only Notion of future Happineſs actually 


believed and entertained by the Philoſophers 
themſelves. By this Means he brings the Dif- 
Put between us into a narrow Compaſs : For 
n this Caſe, what have we to do, but to con- 
ider this very Doctrine; to examine into the real 
State of it? And, as it does not appear from 
hence that the Philoſophers believed a State of 
future Happineſs, it follows of Courſe, from 
his own Principles, that we have hitherto no 
Proof, that they beliyed an future Rewards 
e A | 


CHAP. IV. 


| That the Philoſophers did not believe a fie 
ture State of Puniſhments. wks, 


ſtion, which relates to their Belief of future 
uniſhments. And here I ſhall confine myſelf 
do one ſingle Argument: It has been indeed be- 

fore mentioned in the Divine Legation; and, 
from its being yet unanſwered, I ſhall not ſcru- 
ple to affirm, that tis effectual, and deciſive of 
the Point in Queſtion. It is grounded on a Paſ- 
ſage of Cicero, where he declares, That the com- 
mon and popular Accounts of another Life were 
{ve only Foundation and Support of future Puniſb- 
ments, Nay i it is * even n by Mr. 7ack/on 
Wen 


Ia e us come now to that Part of the Que- 
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1 6% 
kinaſlf; that the Ancients did not believe theſe 
common and po dere Accounts: And — 4 


with his Leave, I would conclude, upen the Au- 
thority. of Cicero, that ws belicyed no. future 
Puniſhments whatſoever, 
But let us review the P 2 J is taken from 
the Oration for Cluentius. Nam nunc quidem, 
quid tandem illi mali mors nora ? Niſi forte 
| — ac fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum 
apud Inferos impiorum ſupplicia perferre, &c. 
Que i falſa ſunt, Ip D 0MNES INTELLIGUNT, 
guid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit . th ſenſum 
ae *? Our Abet ſuppo that theſe 
common 
f In this Paſſage Cicer 1 3 LT common Account 


of the infernal Torments was the only Foundation and Support 


of a State of future Puniſhments. Now the learned Author 


of the Hiſtory of his Life aſſures us, that he did not believe 
the firſt ; and this would make one ſuſpect that he could not 
believe the latter ; becauſe he himſelf tells us, that this laſt 
derives all its Credit and Authority from ny Suppoſition that 
the firſt were true. , 
And indeed he frequently 4. Al Mat tie believes nothing 
of future Puniſiments; and this not only in a few ſcatter 
Hints, accidentalty thrown out, and when he was not conſi- 
dering the Subject: But in thoſe very Treatiſes, that were 
deliberately written on this Queſtion ; in thoſe very Treatiſes, 
to which the fine Writer abovementioned refers us for his real 
Opinion on the Point in Diſpute. In; the firſt Tufeulat, 
having mentioned the ſeveral Opinions of Philoſophers con- 
cerning the Soul, he adds, Which ever of theſe is admit- 
ted to be true, Death will not be attended with any Miſery.” 
Efficiet ratio, ut, quæcunque vera ſit earum ſententiarum 
quas expoſui, mers aut malum non fu, aut ſit bonum po- 


ä tius. c. 11. 
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Quid hoc? daſne aut manere animos poſt mortem, aut morte 
ipſa interire? A. Do vero; quod hk mancant, bea tos eſſe con- 
cedo: Sin intereant, Hon ede mileros, quoniam ne ſint > 
dem. c. 11. | 

Gradietur ad' wortem ; 5 in qua. aut ſummum bonum, aut | 
wullum malum 2/7 cognovimus. c. 46. 

Ut aut in æternam et plane in noſtram . remigre- 
Buy, aut vnn ſenſu meoleſitague careamus. C. 4% - "Mat 5 

Uta 


1671 

common Stories were the only Foundation and 
Support of future Puniſhments. And does not 
Cicero himſelf ſuppoſe the fame? ff theſe 
Thad | * (lays 


Multa primo die, cum de ipſa morte quæreremus; non 
pauca poſtero, cum ageretur de dolore, ſunt dicta de morte : 
Quæ qui recordetur, haud ſane periculum eſt, ne non mor- 
tem aut optandam aut certe non timendam putet. I. v. 40. 
And in his Piece on o/d Age he ſpeaks ſtrongly to the ſame 
Purpoſe. Jam ſenſus moriendi aliquis eſſe poteſt, iſque ad 


exiguum tempus præſertim ſeni; poſt mortem quidem ſenſus aut 


 optandys aut nullus eſt. Wy a N 
O miſerum ſenem, qui mortem 1 
longa ætate non viderit l quæ aut plane negli eſt, 


omnino extinguit animum; aut etiam optanda, ſi aliquo eum 


deducit, ubi fit futurus æternus. Atgui tertium certe nibil 
inueniri poteſl. c. 19. 20. | T2 


* 


Ladtantius has 8 the following Paſſage from =? 
ratulamurque nobis, quoniam mors aut 
meliorem, quam qui eft in vita, aut certe non deteriorem alla 


Books of Laws; 


tura eſt flatum. Nam fine corpore, animo vigente, divina vita 
eſt; ſenſu carente, nihil profeo eſt mali. L. iii. 18. In the 
next Paſſage we are told that Death is terrible to them, who 
leave no Name and Reputation behind them; this is repre- 


ſented as the only Loſs and Suffering that will really attend 


the wicked after their Departure out of this World. Mor- 
temne mihi minitaris, ut omnino ab hominibus; an exilium, 
, Ut ab improbis demigrandum ſit? Mors terribilis eſt iis, quo- 
rum cum vita omni extinguuntur ; non iis, quorum laus emori 
non poteſt. Paradox. ii. In his Offices he affirms that God 
could not be angry, nor hurt any one.” And this in order 
to prove, that the perjur'd Man had nothing to fear from the 
divine Vengeance, But how could the Principle juſt cited prove 
this, unleis it was ſuppoſed to exclude all divine Puniſhments ? 
_. Quid eſt igitur (dixerit quis) in jurejurando ? Num iratum 
timemus Jovem? At hoc quidem commune eſt omnium 
philoſophorum; non eorum modo, qui Deum nihil habere 
ipſum negotii, et nihil exhibere alteri ; ſed eorum etiam, qui 
Deum ſemper agere aliquid et moliri volunt ; nunquam nec 
traſei Deum, nec nocere. iii. 28. „ 
Sꝛepiſſime et legi et audivi nihil mali eſſe in morte, in qua 
ſi reſideat ſenſus, immortalitas illa potius quam mors ducenda 
fit; ſin ſit amiſſus, nulla videri miſeria debet qua nom ſentia- 
tur. Fam. Eb. v. 16. And in the next Book, ſpeaking of 


Death, he ſays, preſertim cum id impendear, in quo 24 
P nn 
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« (ſays he) are falſe, as all Men ſee they are, 
„ what has Death deprived him of beſides 4 


* n of Paiti ?* Does not this Reaſoning evi- 


— 


dentiy 


N aber nullus, verum ſinis eins Uolärir futurus eſt. . 


5 7 To theſe we may add ſeveral Paſſages, produced 
b Ie uthor of the D. L. Ut hoc ſaltem in maximis malis 
boni conſequamur, ut mortem, quam etiam beati contemnere 
debramus, propterea quod nullum ſenſum efſet habitura, nunc ſic 
affecti non modo ontemnere debemus, ſed etiam optare. 


DEV. 21. 


Nec enim hm ero, angar he re, cum omni yacem culpa; 


. non ro, ſenſu omni carebo. vi. 3. 


Non ab ea republica avellar, qua carendum eſſe doleam, 


| eee cum id. fine ulle ſenſu futur um fit. And again; Sai 


m cum omnium rerum mors fit extremum. vi. 4, 21. 
Such plain and numerous Declarations from Cicero himſelf 
will at leaſt ſhew, that he could not generally believe a State 
of future Puniſhments. How far the Teſtimonies here — 


may ſerve to ballance and ſuperſede thoſe alledged by Dr 


Middleton in ſupport of the contrary Opinion, muſt be ſub- 
mitted to the — rg of the Reader. - I cannot indeed 
Help obſerving that ſeveral of them are drawn from the ſame 
Books; and that theſe are the very Books, in which, ac- 
cording to the Doctor, we are to look for a Declaration of 
Ciceros ſtrict and real Sentiments. One may too take Notice 
that theſe Paſſages are very numerous; far more numerous 
than thoſe which have been brought to eſtabliſh the contrary 
Doctrine. It may not be improper to add; that they are 
taken from very different Books, compoſed at very different 


* and diſtant Times ; if therefore they give us his real Opinion 
at theſe ſeveral Seaſons, it will unayoidably follow that he 


lh diſbelieved all future Paniſhments. 
« We muſt remember always, that Cicero was an Aa- 
* Zemic; and though he believed a future State, was fond 


% of the Opinion, and declares himſelf reſolved never to 


* part with it, yet he believed it as probable only, not as 
* certain: And as Probability implies ſome Mixture of 
„ Doubt, and admits the Degrees of more and leſs, ſo it 
« admits alſo ſome Variety in the Stability of our Perſuaſion: 
p Thus in a melancholy Hour, when his Spirits were de- 
« preſſed, the fame Argument would not appear to him with 
„the ſame Force; but Doubts and Difficulties get the 
t Aſcendant, and what humoured his preſeht'Chagrin, find 
6c * che readieſt — The Paſſages alledged were gene 
— ja 


F 
we) dently ſuppoſe ' that there was a neceſſary. Cons 
nexion between theſe popular Fables, and the 


. of future Puniſhment 5 If then a fu- 


ey | „ are 


77 "hs bad. ah in the Seaſon of his Dejetion; when 
* all things were going wrong with him in the height of 
% Cæſar' Power; and tho”. we allow them to have all the 
Force that they can poſſibly bear, and to expreſs what 
Cicero really meant at that time, yet they prove at 
8 4 nothing more, than that, agreeably to the Character and 
Principles of the Academy, he ſometimes doubted of what 
* he generally believed. Put after all, whatever be the Senſe 


*« of them, it cannot ſurely be thought reaſonable, to oppoſe 


<a few ſcattered Hints, accidentally thrown out, when he 


„ was not conſidering the Subject, to the Volumes he had 


% deliberately written on the other ſide of the Quettion.” 


(Hiſtory of the Life of Cicero, p. 561, 2. vol. ii.). 
This was ſaid in anſwer to ſome Paſſages, alledged from 


 Cicero's Epiſtles, in order to prove that he diſbelieved a fu- 


ture State. It is obvious to obſerve that it will no ways affect 
the Teſlimonies 1 have here quoted. It cannot ſurely be 
thought reaſonable to oppoſe a few ſcatter d Hints, acci- 


44 dentally thrown, out, when he was not conſidering the 


% Subject, to the Volumes deliberately written on the other 


4 ſide of the Queſtion”. My Argument does not reſt, on a 


% few ſcatter'd Hints accientally thrown out, when he was 


not conſidering the Subject. My T eſtimonies are many 


of them taken from thoſe very Treatiſes, -i in which, as the ce- 
lebrated Writer himſelf. aſſures us, Cicero delivers his real 
Sentiments ; from the very Treatiſes to which he himſelf 
thinks proper to appeal on the Occafion. For in this Num- 
ber we muſt rank the Tu/culans, the Offices, the Pieces of 
Laws, and old Age, And does not Cicero diſcard all future 
Puniſhments in theſe very Volumes, in as full and abſolute a 


Manner, as in his Epiſtles themſelves? The Volumes de- 


* liberately written on the other fide of the Queſtion.“ It is 
Pity but this fine Author had pointed - out ** the 8 


0 that were deliberately. written on the other ſide of the 


* Queſtion.” They can ſurely be no others than thoſe from 
which theſe very Paſſages are taken; and if ſo, they can 


hardly prove that Cicero did generaly believe. a State of future 


Puniſhments. 
Nor will the firſt Part of this Reaſoning make any Impreſ- 


3 ſion to the Diſadvantage of what I have advanced with 


regard 
wm Diſbelief of che Doctuine. It goes all along upon a 
; | N tion, 
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ture State was not believed under theſe Repre 


ſentations, is it not manifeſt that it could not be 


N that Cicero denied à future State, only in his 
mo 


dark and melancholy Hours ; that he threw out Hints 
againſt this Notion, only to humour the Chagrin he was then 
in. But after all, was this the Fact and real Caſe of Cicero? 
Have we not ſhewn. that he declared againſt all future Paniſh- 
ments, when the Circumftances here mention'd could have 


no Place? Did he not diſclaim them, even in bis T»/cu/ans, 
dis Laws, his Offices, and his Piece on old Age? And will 


the learned Author ſay, he was ſo eat up with the Spleen and 
Melancholy at the time of writing Miſa ral Doubt 
* and Difficulties had got the Aſcendant“ on the Point in 
Queſtion? He will not ſurely ſay this, becauſe” he appeals 
to theſe very Books as containing the religious Sentiments of 
Cicero, as giving his real Opinion of another Life. 

I do not after all take upon me to ſay, whether Cicero did 
or did not believe a State of future Puniſhments,' I only offer 
a few Hints to ſhew, that he was not ſo conſtant and uniform 
in the Profeſſion of this Doctrine, as ſome Writers have ven- 
tured to aſſert. Had I indeed faid, that he abſolutely diſ- 
believed this Notion, I ſhould have ſaid no more than what 


one of the Writers againſt the D. L. has ſaid before me. 


** Tully, ſays Mr. Botte, always ſpoke of the future State, 
* (in his philoſophical Works) as either a State of Happineſs, 
<* or of no Senſe at all; and could never conceive how a 


© third could be.” (4nfwer to D. L. p. 175.) I bave no- 


thing to do with the Reaſon, which he here aſſigus in Sup- 


port of his Opinion; nor indeed with his Opinion itſelf, any 


Further than as it ſerves to ſhew, that one might without any 
Prejudice, or Fondneſs for an Hypotheſis, charge Cicero with 
the utter Diſbelief of all future Puniſhments. 0 

I was obliged to dwell the longer on this Point, becauſe 
the learned Dr. Middleton affirms that Cicero generally believed 
the Doctrine of future Puniſhments. But if he generally be- 


| lieved it, whence comes it that he ſo generally ſpeaks againſt 
it:? If theſe ſeveral Paſſages expreſs what Cicero really meant 


at that time, it will be impoſſible to ſupport the Opinion 


maintained by this celebrated Writer. But what muſt we 
think now of Mr. Fack/en, who. pretends that the Philoſo- 


phers were conflant and anvaried in the Profeſſion and Belief 


of this Doctrine; that one may as reaſonably doubt, whe- 
ther any Chriſtians do, or ever did believe it, as whether 


5 TS 


Rm TJ ] 

And dete let me aſk, What has the Ee 
Writer ſaid to this Argument of the Divine Le- 
gation 3 Why, not one Syllable. But will not 
every Reader reflect on what he ſhould have 
faid ? He may perhaps tell us, that it was too 
trivial to deſerve his Notice; but he muſt excuſe 
me, if J aſenibe his Silence to a very different 
Caufe, This is not his uſual Way of managing 
Objections, whenever he but dreams' he can ans 


3 fires to the Purpoſe. 


But, to reſyme our Abit” The picket | 
Author allows that the Ancients did not believe 
the vulgat and poetical Accounts of futufe Pu- 
0 niſhments; and I afk no more to Prove that yy 

| believed no future Puniſhments at all. : 

The Queſtion then is, whether the Ancients 
had any Notion of future Puniſhments, not found 
ed on the Fables of the Populace; whether they 
had any Conception of ſeparate and diſtinct Pu- 
niſhments, in which the Stories of S/yx, Acheron, 
and Cocytus, had nothing to do. The Author of 
the Divine Legation, in Support of the Negative, 
brought the Paſſage from Cicero abovementioned; 
I will here point out ſome other Teſtimonies, in 
Which the very fame thing has been maintained 
and aſſerted by other Writers of Antiquity. Co- 
gita nullis defunctum malis affici. Tia, que nobis 
Inferos faciunt terribiles, fabula eſt. Nullas im- 
minere mortis tenebras, nec carcerem, nec flu- 
mina flagrantia igne, nec oblivionis amnem, nec 
tribunalia, nullos in illa reos libertate tam laxa, 
ane iterum tyrarinos. Mors omnium dolorum 


Na N was N by the Philoſophers 3 the Pagans.” 

But what Reſemblance is there between the Doctrine of C;- 
cero, and that of common Chriſtians? Or when do the laſt. 
uſe the Profeſſions and Arguments of the firſt, unleſs it be i in 
* te cenſure and confure them? 


„ folutls | 


1721 
W eſt: & finis, ultra quam mala noſtra non 
exeunt 6. 

The Dead, we fee, were ſubject to no Fain 
and Miſery ; and why ? becauſe the vulgar Ac- 
counts of another Life were-fabulous and falſe, 
Is it not evident from hence, that theſe, were 
the only Foundation and Support of future Pu- 
niſhments ? Otherwiſe why might not the Dead 
be ſubject to Pain and Mulery,, tho? theſe Stories 
were falſe and groundleſs ? 0 
Mors contemni debet magis quam folet': 
Multa enim de illa credimus. Multorum inge- 
niis certatum eſt ad augendam ejus infamiam. 
Deſcriptus eſt carcer Internus,, 4 Fee W 
oppreſſa W auch in qua ; 


- 


ingens janitor Oni, 9 wo 
Oſſa ſuper recubans antro ſemeſa cruento, 
Aternum latrans, exangues terreat umbras. 


Sed etiam cum perſuaſeris iſtas fabulas eſſe, nee 
quicquam defunctis ſupereſſe quod timeant, ſubit 
alius metus, æque enim timor ne apud Inferos 
ſint, quam ne nuſquam. He here mentions. the 
tical and fabulous Accounts of another Life; 
if theſe were falſe, the Conſequence, you ſee, 
was that there could be no future Puniſhments 
at all. Sed etiam cum perſuaſeris iſtas fabulas eſſe, 


uec quicquam N Jupere 1 timeant, 


b Seneca ad Martiam, Sx + nos in alas cranquillits- 
tem, in qua antequam naſceremur jacuimus, reponit. Si 
mortuorum aliquis miſeretur, et non natorum miſereatur. 
Mors nec bonum nec malum eſt. Id enim poteſt aut bonum aut 
malum eſſe, quod aliquid eſt: Quod vero ipſum nihil eſt, et om- 
nia ad nĩhil redigit, nulli nos fortunæ tradit. Mala enim bonaque 
circa materiem aliquam verſantur : Non potelt fortuna * 
; | quod natura dimiſit; nec RO efſe, qui nullus eſt. 

b Seneca Ep. 83. 


bein 


can 


i 


fute the Doctrine, ꝛcbich makes Death an Evil. 
But then, in this Confutation, he confines him- 
ſelf to two Points; the Notion of infernal Tor- 
ments, and the Mortality of the Soul. The 
laſt, he tells us, is a State of Non-exiſtence, and 
not attended with any poſitive and real Miſery 3 
and the firſt was a pure Fiction. Hence he infers 
that Death was no Evil. What a ridiculous and 
abſurd Inference had this been, if he had ad- 
mitted any Notion of poſitive and real Puniſh- 
ments beſides thoſe taught the Populace ?. Tuſc. i. 


i} 4). 


My Reaſoning ſtands thus: As Cicero, in this 
very Book, undertakes to anſwer the Arguments, 
which were commonly brought to prove, that 
Death is a real Evil, it was his Buſincſs to open 
and explain the ſcveral Circumſtances, Which 
were generally ſuppoſed to make Death an Evil. 
Now it is remarkable that he confines himſelf to 
the Doctrine of infernal Torments, and the Mor- 


11 iS - « 


* Seneca, Ep. 24. | : the” N 


N Non ſum tam ineptus ut Epicuream 
tilena | | 


_ Cicero, in his firſt Tuſculan, undertakes to con- 
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tality of the Soul. But what a hathefal Repre- 
ſentation had this been, had he himſelf all the 
time had another Suppoſition in reſerve, on 
which Death might be ſhewn to be an Evil, 
without any Regard to the two Eircutyſtances 
above mentioned? ; 

But tho? he has only aiffrdiee the common 
and popular Accounts of future Puniſmments, he 
yet ventures to affirm, that Death could not be a 
State of Miſery and Sorrow. Quid, hoc dafne. 
aur manere animos poſt mortem, aut morte ipſa 
interire? A. Do vero; qued % maneant, eos 
M concedo; ſin intereant, non eſſe miles, Wo 
niam ne ſunt quidem. c. 11. 

The learned, Doctor Davies confirms what 1 
have here faid, that all future Puniſhments are 
rejected in the Paſſage juſt cited. And, upon 
the Place he obſerves, Ita argumentati ſunt Eth- 
nici, quod Poetarum dicta de pœnis apud Inferos 
pro nugis haberent. They rejected all future Pu- 
ments. And what was the Reaſon of this? 
he learned Critic tells us, it was becauſe they 
Aiſbelieved the Poetical and fabulous Accounts of 
another World. 

I will next give a Teſtimony, as I find it cited 
in the Divine Legation, tho' not immediately to 
the Purpoſe of my preſent Argument; for this, 
like many other Paſſages there quoted, may ſerve 
to illuſtrate and ſupport more than one Part of 
That incomparable Work. Tis brought from 
Epilfetus, who, ſpeaking of Death, ſays, . . 
be whither do you go? No where to your Hurt: 
„ You return from whence you came: To a 
* friendly Conſociation with your kindred Ele- 
«© ments: What there was of the Nature of 
« Fire in your Compoſition, returns to the Ele- 
ment of Fire; what there was of Farth, to 


6 Earth; 


751 


Earth; What of Air, to Air f and of Water, 
ce tõ Water. There 1 tithe} Hell, Acberon, 


5 Cocytns, or Poriphlegethon.” Divine Legation, 

i. p. 2 

an pon Death your! go no whither to your 
Hurt; And why? 1 becauſe there is no Hell, 


— le Cocytus, or Pyripblegetbon.”” If 


therefore theſe were removed, all future Puniſh- 
ments were ſuppoſed to be removed with them. 


The ſame thing is Dee by thoſe celebra- 


ted Lines of Ovid, yi 


0 genus attonitum fiolides 8 mortis, 5 80 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, & nomina vana timetis, 
Materiem vatum, falſique pericula mundi? 
Morte carent animæ, ſemperque, priore relictd 

* novis rr e e tz, 


Met. L. xv. 


is che Divign at Purpoſe of eee 


who here ſpeaks, to teach Men to deſpiſe the 


Terrors of Death; and he thinks it ſufficient for 


this Purpoſe, to arm. them againſt. the Fears of 


 Styz, Acheron, Fc. A plain Proof, he had no 


Conception of any future Puniſhments beſides 


the 178 2 pular ones. 
ere then I could wiſh Mr. Jathſon waa | re- 
flect, that his Argument is levelled at the learned 


Ancients above mentioned, as well as at the Au- 


thor of the Divine Legation. For what has Mr, 


Murburton done more than repeated the Infe- 
rence, which they had before made? Now if 


this Reaſoning be Guſt and logical in their Wri- 
tings; how happens it to commence at once ri- 


diculous and abſurd, when transferred into the 
Divine Legation ? Has he or his Books ſo ma- 
lignant an Influence as to poiſon and blaſt every. 


thing, which comes within their Reach? 
F 2 5 But, 
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ments at all k. 


Free 5 
Mr. Zackſen inſiſts that they had a Notion of fu- 


ture Puniſhments ſeparate and diſtin& from thoſe 
taught the Populace. If this was the true and 


real Sentiment of Antiquity, whence comes it, 
that it Papel the Notice of the learned Writers 
above cited? They give us the common Fables 
as the fing/e, the: only Support of future Puniſh- 
ments: They muſt therefore have been entire 
Strangers to the Doctrine, which the learned 
Writer would obtrude upon us as their own... 
Wherever therefore he got this Notion, we may 


be certain that he had it not from Antiquity 27 


And if he did not draw it from thence, we need 


not be ſolicitous how he came by it. 


U :Arcicle't When ie inet dl 


is, I think, ſufficient to confute all the learned 
Gentleman has advanced on this Head; and that 


by the moſt effectual and deciſive way of Confu- 


tation, the plain and neceſſary Conſequences of 


his own Principles. He allows that the Ancients 
did not believe the common and popular Doctrine 
of ſuture Puniſhments ; and I have ſhewn, «por 
their own Authority, that they had no other to 
believe. With his Permiſſion therefore, I would 
conclude that they believed no future Puniſh- 


CHAP. 


k If I have made good what I undertook to prove, we have 


enough here to overturn all Mr. Fack/on has advanced in re- 


gard to the double Doctrine. He allows that the ſecret Notion | 
did indeed exclude the poetical and fabulous Accounts of future 
Puniſhments. | Now if ſo, it muſt of courſe exclude all poſſi- 
ble Puniſhments with regard to another Life. For we. have 


— 


plainly ſhewn that theſe two were inſeparably connected in the 


Ideas of ſeveral of the old Philoſophers; they did not pre- 

tend to reject the firſt, and yet maintain the laſt. But what 

now ſays our truſty Advocate of Pagan nn,, Who 
f 5 corns 
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That the Stoics did not believe a future State. 

Some Account of their Doctrine, concerning 
Providence, the general Renovation, and 
' the. Refufion of the human Soul. 59.20 


1 T would take up more time than all the Op- 
I Qhpoſition to this Part of the Divine Legation 

deſerves, to examine the various and particular 
Opinions of all the Philoſophers with regard to 


ſcorns to leave his Clients in Diftreſs ? Indeed not much: And, 
you may be ſure, much leſs to the Purpoſe. But once dipt, 
in he goes: And Senſe and Manners fly before him. Our 
* unmitiated Critics, ſays he, (meaning, perhaps, uninitiated 
« in the ſecret Arts of Controverſy) being unacquainted with 
„ theſe things, run into endleſs Abſurdities, and fancy the 
*« Philoſophers Notion of a future State was founded on their 
„ gwen Fictions; and becauſe my allude to the myſterious 
„Scenes, mention the Fields of Em, and the Darkneſs, 
« Fire, and Filth of Tartarus, &c. therefore they conclude 
that the Philoſophers had no Notion of a future State, but 
what was founded on the Fables of the Populace. This is 
% want of Taſte, and is juſt fuch Reaſoning as if any Infidel 
„ ſhould argue, that Chriſtians do not believe a future State, 
«© becauſe they do not believe literally the Banguers and Mar- 
*« riage, the precious Stones, the Rivers iſſuing from the Throne 
«« of God, mentioned by St. John Aboc. xxi. xxii. and in other 
«« Places of Scripture, which are figurative and very beauti- 
ful Expreſſions, by which the Happineſs of this State is 
« 'deſcrib'd. When our Saviour taught the Doctrine of a 
future State under the Parable of the rich Man and La- 
« zarus, Which might be of his own framing ; and talked 
of Abraham's Bojom, and a great Gulph; and of the Diſ- 
*< courſe between the rich Man in Hell and the poor Man in 
« Abraham's Bofom; does it follow thence, that our Saviour 
<< did not believe a future State at all; or any but What was 
<< founded on his own Fictions? Would Mr. Farb. or our 
< Critic hear with — an Infidel who ſhould argue * 4 
Bohr | 'F 3 | { thi 
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explained in this Chapter, relate only to the Doctrine of fu- 


[78] 


a future State: I will therefore confine myſelf to 
that Set, which was the moſt famed for the Stu- 
P of 2 and B of 1 in tho ancient 

: a World; 


4 | this 8 Pp. Mr PRI: s. 8 6 Deine p. 34. 

Ter him be under 45 Concern about that; for bares 
beard Mr. Fackfon, with Patience, we are in no 

of ſtraining this Virtue, whoever comes after, —However [ 

muſt juſt put the Reader in mind, that the ſeveral Arguments 


ture Puniſhments. Now this very candid and ingenuous ned 
charges me with alerting that the Philoſophers diſbelieved 
future Puniſhments, Bar eh becauſe they fornetimes allude ta, and 
mention the Darkneſs, Fire, and Filth of Tartarus. Whereas 
the Reader ſees my Argument ſtands thus; The Philoſ>phers 
repreſent the Stories of Styx, Acheron. Ec, as mere Fables, 
and they declare, that if theſe avere Fifions, there could be 
no future Puniſhments whatſoever Hence my Concluſion 
aſſerts, that the Philoſophers believed no future Puniſhments, 
A very different thing ſurely from what. this Bene, Man lays 
to my charge; wis of aſſerting that the Philoſophers denied 
all future Pun ſoments, merely becauſe t mention thy Filth and 
Darkneſs and tire of Tartarus. 

I had faid. that ſeveral of the Ancients bad no Nation of 
future Puniſhments, but what were founded on the Fables of 
the Po pulace. This, ſays our Author, 1s WANT or 
Tasrz.” For what ?—For Mr. Fackfn's Writings. : I 
own it. Cicero. Owid, Seneca, an Epictetus, had poil'd 8 
my Tafie : For, unluckily, I read them before I thought of 
forming it on ſo great a Model as this ſecond-hand Metaphy- 
ſician. But it is now too late to mend; theſe ne Wri-- 
ters I muſt tick to; They ſay this very thing; and 1 —.— 
only to ſpeak after them. But what! becauſe Mr, Pact 
has long bluſtered, unchecked, on Subjects that no Body u 
ſtood, does he expect the ſame Forbearance when he talks 
Nonſenſe on plain Matters, that lie level to the Capacity of 
all Men, If he has theſe Pretenſions I would adviſe him to 
haſte back. again into his own nene Space, where 
he may bombinate, at his eaſe, in wacuo, and none venture to 
moleſt him, But here, on the Terra H irma of Reaſon, he 
wan't be allowed an Inch but what he fairly wins. If then 
he would attack my Argument with Succeſs, he muſt ſhew 
that the Paſſages, on which L ert it, pry adt. to my Pur- 
pole; for while he leaves me, as he :bere does, in Pollcih 
10 them, he gains — e the Character of 

— yain 


179 1 
World; I need not ſay that I mean the Sraics. 
And here I ſhall proceed in the following Order. 
TI will firſt confider the Teſtimonies and Argu- 
ments alledged by the learned Writer, to prove 
3 „ that 
a vain empty Boaſter. 7 
% 'Tis, ſays Mr. J. juſt ſuch Reaſoning, as if any Infidel 
© ſhould argue that Chri/tiens do not believe a future State,” 
c. Little need be faid to ſhew the exceſſive Abſurdity of 
this Compariſon. Do Believers uſe the ſame Language, as the 
old Philoſophers on this Subject? Do they ſay that h Flames 
of Hell are mere Fiftions ; and that TEREVTORE no Puniſo- 
ments are reſerved for Men in another Warld ? If they do not 
ſay this, they ſay nothing that can bring them into ſo ill Com- 
. pany as they are here coupled with? And if any, who call 
themſelves Believers, do ſay this, I know of no Rules of Cha- 
rity, which can oblige us to ſuppoſe that they believe more of 
the Matter than the old Pagan Philoſophers. © When our 
« Saviour (ſays he) taught the Doctrine of a future State under 
« the Parable of the rich Man and Lazarus,” &c. What 
Shadow of Likeneſs is there for this wild Compariſon ? Does 
our bleſſed Saviour ever profeſs that the Flames of Hell are a 
pure Fable; and that YHEREFORE there are no Puni/bments 
after Death? Had he delivered himſelf in any Sort of Lan- 
| gu e like this, there might have been ſome Pretence for this 
ea 


oning. As he has not done ſo, tis as impious as it is im- 
rtinent, to compare the Preaching of the eternal Son of God 
to the vain and profane Bablings of the Greek Sophiſts. And 
et it was not without Art that he worked up his Compari- 

| ſon, ridiculous as it is: He was forced to falſify the Fact be- 
fore he could bring things to fit. The popular Expreſſions 
uſed by the Founders of our Faith, to convey the Chriftian 
Doctrine of a future State, are their onun; and therefore he 
was forced to repreſent the popular Notions of future Puniſh- 
ments found in the Writings of the later Greet Philoſophers, 
as their own: Tho! invented by the early Law-givers to make 
an Im n on barbarous Minds. For in the Paſſage laſt 
5 „ he cenſures it as the higheſt Abſurdity in me, to ſup- 
ſe the Philoſophers Notions were founded ON THEIR OWN 
1CTIONS. I ſuppoſed no ſuch thing; but, on the contrary, 
that they were the Fictions of the more early Law-givers. How- 
ever, this we get by it, a lively Inſtance, that it is no ſuch 
Rarity for a Man to found his Notions on his own Fictions; the 
juſt Order of things ſo directing, that, to believe a Lye ſhould 
at length become the a Ig of telbag it. © 6 


— 


[ 80 1 „ 
that the Stoics did believe another Life. —1 will © 
next ſhew, from his own Principles, that they _ 
neither did nor could believe it. N 


It is remarkable, that Dr. Syte and Mr. F. all along take 
it for granted, that Tartarus, Acheron, Ic. were mere Meta- 

5 mew and Allegories, employed to repreſent the Pains and 
Torments of the Wicked in another Life, in Defiance of all 
the Proofs that have been brought to the contrary. Had not 
the madern Management of Controverſy ſanctiſſed this Prad ice, 
I ſhould be apt to take it a little ill, that confident Aſſertions 
ſhould „i! hold the upper Hand of Argument. It has been 
clearly proved that many of the Philoſophers rejected all future 
Puniſhments, becauſe they rejected the Notion of Tartarus, and 
all the infernal Torments. This, one would think, if Logic 
be any thing real, and not, too, a mere metaphorical Expreſ- 

on, was proving they were ſomething more than figurative 
ords. For had they been ſa conſidered, why might not 
the Philoſophers haye denied theſe in the literal Senſe, and yet 
have retained the Doctrine conveyed by them? Is it not uſual 
to reje the Metaphor,' and yet hold the Notion repreſented 
by it? It has often been aſſerted in this very Controverſy, 
that a Chriſtian need not eſpouſe the common Account of 
Hell Torments, while he maintains the Reality of future Pu- 
piſhments. 

E. ſay theſe Gentlemen, Tartarus, &c. were Metaphors, 
might not the Philoſophers hold theſe to be literally true, and yet 
admit future Puniſpments? To this I reply, Yes: And wiſh I 
could get as fair an Anſwer to y Queſtion. For, fay I, if 
the Philoſophers deny the Reality of all future Puniſhments, be- 
cauſe there quas no ſuch Place as Tartarus ; is not this Demon- 
Hration that Tartarus was confidered by them as ſomething more 
than a bare Metaphor ? But though Mr. J. may think fit to be 
filent, yet his very way of Reaſoning, which owed him a good 
Torn, ſpeaks for him, and ſupports the thing he oppoſes. 
For he all along takes it for granted, that the Rejection of a 
mere figurative ee ee would not have obliged the An- 
cients to rejeCt the thing conveyed by it: And yet. it has been 
proved, as plain as Words and Facts ſupporting one another, 
can prove any thing, that they did reje# it. The Conclufion, 
then, from his own Reaſoning, is that Tartarus was not con- 
fidered by them as a bare Metaphor. | 

A Paſlage from Ovid, cited above, plainly ſhews that the 
popular Accounts of future Puniſhments were ſomething more 
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will be neceſſary to tranſcribe the following Paſſage from Mr. 
Fackfon's fi Pamphlet. The Philoſophers themſelves be- 
« Heved nothing either of the corporeal Tranſmigration ; or 
«© of a future State of 3 — r er geg ” — 
r*. or hum, though they taught them in their public 
1 Tee Writings, to keep up the Belief of 
tyre State, in the Minds of the common. People, who 
were not, as they alledged, capable of receiving them un- 
der any other, than a material Repreſentation, and ſenſi- 
tive and corporeal Images.” p. 70, 71. We are here told 
that the Metempſychoſis, and common Account of infernal 
Torments were only figurative and allegorical Repreſentations 
of one and the ſame State. And this is juſt as true as the reft, 
Ovid, who was well acquainted. with the Greet Philoſophy, 
and probably tranſcribed ſome Pythagorean Accounts of the 
Diſputations of their Maſter, makes him conſider theſe as two 

- inconſiſtent Accounts of very different and contrary States. 


O Genus attonitum ſtolidæ formidine mortis! 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras et nomina vana timetis, 
Materiem vatum, falſique pericula mundi? 
Corpora five rogus lammi, ſeu tabe vetuſtas 
Abſtulerit, mala poſſe pati non ulla putetis. 
_ Morte carent animæ, ſemperque, priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt habitantque receptz. 

' Had they been confider'd as mere Metaphors, it is impoſſi- 
ble that they ſhould bave been oppoſed to each other, as ſe- 
parate and inconſiſtent States. Metaphors may vary, and 
ſamerimes ſtand ill together; but they can never be inconſi- 
ſtent, while they have no Pretenſions of their ozwn, but are 
the joint Repreſentatives of ſome other, and that the ſame 
thing. Future Puniſhments are ſometimes figured in Scrip- 
ture under the Ima x ; 
under the Image of Brimſtone, fed with Flames of Fire. But 
Who ever thought they were inconſiſtent with each other ? 
The Court Clown, in the Comic Poet, who had but one 
Anſwer to all kinds of Demands, and this, only, 0 Lorg, 
Sir, was not a greater Proficient in his Art than our Court- 
Divines are in theirs. A fgurative Expreſſion anſwers all Dif- 
ficulties: And a Metaphor, as ſhadowy as it is, is the ſure 


. : 8 
f no one is to be allowed to believe a God, 
and Providence and future State, which all de- 
* pend on each other, and were uniformly pro- 
„CCC 


chan mere Metaphors... To ſhew this in the cleareſt Light; it 
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of the Worm that never dies; ſometimes 
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Refuge ' 


1.8 


te fe{5'd by all Sets of Philoſophers, but Epicu- 
hy 72 PE) Ne or Abe ws Scep- 
* ?ics ʒ becauſe ſome me Notions. may 
i be mix'd with their Beliet, Wut are either in 
e themſelves abſurd, or which we fancy to be 
inconſiſtent with it; what muſt become of 
% Chriftions as well as Pagans?” Lift Defence, 
p. 69. The learned Gentleman lays it down ks 
a certain Maxim, that the Doctrine of a future 
State muſt be ſupported on true and proper No- 
tions of a Providence. Now, Pm afraid, it will 
appear, that ſeveral of the Stoics, how exact ſo- 
ever their Knowledge in Morality might be; 
how highly ſoever they may be extolled by their 
modern Advocates, had entertained ſome v 
irrational and abſurd Notions on this laſt Subjedt. 
Providence, according to them, was only to pre- 
fide over the World in general; it was not ſup- 
poſed to deſcend to particulars, or concern itſelf 
with you or me, or any Individual. ** Zeno, 
«« ſays the Author of the D. L., held the ſame. 
kind of Providence, i. . grneral mw; that 


Refuge of every Blunderer wha has got on the Wrong Side 
the Queſtion. If Pagan Philoſophy is to be eæxaliltd, you can 
no ſooner hint at the Spinoziſm that runs thro? it, but the 
Anſwer is ready, — Metaphorical Expreſſions : If Chriftian 
Religion is to be brought down to a mere Republication of the 
Law of Nature ; - Redemption, Satisfattion, and Cqeraſcs 
ſtand in our way; then, hey again, for analogical and 
rative Terms. This is the new Compendium of eee if 
Divinity. By the Aid of this our Metaphyſician has wrote 
three Books upon one Subject, without ever coming to the 
eſtion; that is, without anſwering one Argument of the 
Adverſaries he writes againſt. To be ſericus on this Matter, 
and aſk ſuch Writers for their Love of Truth, would, I am 
ſuaded, give them a low Opinion of your Underſtanding. 
4 * 'F upon them, by ſomething they have more ar 
Heart, their Love of Controver/y: For if they go 20 thus, 8 
muſt tell them plainly, it will Toon NY . 
AA EE wr 
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« the human Species: was the * of Heaven, 
4 but in ſucha Senſe as the celeſtial Orbs are.“ 

Cotta, ſpeaking of the Doctrine of the Stoice, 
ſays, Non 1 inquit, omnia dii: 
Ne reges quidem. Quid eſt fimile? Reges enim 
ſi ſcientes prætermittunt, magna culpa eſt, (Ci- 
cero de M. D. iii. 32.) Again, Non curat (Deus) 
ſingulos homines. Non mirum, ne, civitates qui- 
dem. Non eas? Ne nationes quidem et gentes. 
(c. 39.) Galen too charges them with the 
ſame Notion; with holding that God was to di- 


rect and govern the World in general; but with- 


out extending his Care to, or giving any At- 
tention to the Affairs of Individuals * 


Such were the Sentiments of many among tl the 
old Stoics; and I muſt leave it to the learned 
Gentleman himſelf to judge, whether Men poſ- 


ſeſs'd of ſych Notions were likely to believe a 
future State. Their Providence was ſo limited 
and confined, that it was not ſuppoſed to deſcend 


to Particulars. Theſe there fore could not be con- 


ſidered as the Objects of its Care and Inſpection; 
and if fo, it could not be concerned to puniſh or 
reward them in this World or the next. 

If we may believe a learned Ancient, this 
Doctrine was intirely ſubverſive of a future State; 
he tells us, that they who held it, did really and 


"aunty reject the Doctrine of another Life; 


and, what is more to our Purpoſe, that they did 


reject it in CONSRQPUNGE of this very Noyes, | 


- © Staici rebus omnibus innatum (Deum) volunt, iiſque fi- 
milem effectum, cum iiſdem moveri, atque illarum habere 
providentiam dixerant; ita tamen ut cuncta ille quidem guber- 
vet, ſed tamen aullius rei curam peculiariter habeat. Id ipſum 


Epicurus confirmat, ait enim beatam æternamque naturam, 


nec moleſtiam capere, nec alteri afferre. e 
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„There are ſome, ſays Fuſtin Martyr, who en- 


« fdeavour to perſuade us, that Providence 9 


* ſides only over the World in general, but 
not extend to you or me or any Individual. — 
Now we may eaſily ſee the Drift and Dcfign 
of this Doctrine. Ir was, adds he, that they 
s might be at Liberty to indulge themſelves in 
. 1 5 kinds of Vice and Wickedneſs, as having 
e on i Tower” to check and controul 
my Wheofin 1 85 7 


After all 1 ſhall realty AN chat hich: very 
Stoies did often ſpeak of a' Providence in a more 
inlarged Senfe. All that will follow from hence 


is, that they were very various and inconſiſtent 


in their Profeſſions on this Head. I do not know 
whether Mr. F. will impute this to the Practice 
of the double Doctrine, or to real Inconſiſtency 
in theſe ancient Sages. But to whichever he im- 
putes it, I know that it will be impoſſible for him 
to derive any Advantage to his Hypotheſis from 
ite If he ie r to real Inconſiſtency, how 
were the Philoſophers uniform in their Profeſſion, 
as he tells us in the very Paſſage I have juſt cited? 


If he aſcribes it to the double Doctrine, he muſt 


allow that this T have been here deſeribing Was 
a ſecret and private Notion, as it is hard to con- 


ceive with what View, it ſhould be taught and 
inculcated to the People at large. Now if this 


was a ſecret and re Notion, it is evident 
that the ode o 
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Providence believed by the 
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E  Storus 


| 1 » ] 
| Stoics was ſuch as had no neceſſary. Connection 
with che Doctrine of another Life. 

And here 1 muſt beg Leave to cite a Paſſage 
of Cbryſippus, in which he endeavours to obviate 
the Objection that is made againſt Providence 
from the Calamities and Afflictions of good 
Men. His Solution of the Difficulty is this. 
As to theſe Afflictions, . they may be owing to 
mere Careleſſneſs and Neglect in God, as a. 
few Grains of Corn may be ſcatter'd and miſ- 
« laid in a large Family, while things are ma- 
„ naged very well in the main. Or they may 
be owing to the Influence of evil Beings, who 
« do things which really deſerve Reproach and 
« Blame. But left neither - of theſe Solutions 
ſhould be thought ſufficient, he adds, That 
<« many things were owing to mere Neceſſity.“ 
It does indeed, as Plutarch upon the Place ob- 
ſerves, ſhew great Levity, to compare the Suf-. 
ferings and Afflictions of the beſt Men; the Ex- 
ecution of Socrates, the Tortures of Zeno, to the 
Trifles mention'd in the firſt Sentence. But after 
all, what an irrational and abſurd Account of 
things is this? Had he ſuppoſed that Men were 
ſent by their Creator into the preſent World as 
a State of Trial, or School of Diſcipline z that. 
they were to improve and prepare themſelves for 
Eternity; is it poſſible: that he. ſhould have 
had recourſe to any of the miſerable Solutions 
here mentioned? However, take which you will 
of the three Eons, all you can infer om 

ti gs (eren * TWWW?, 8 ty oK 3 
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ow } 
iE RS, that his Notion of a Providence was ſtrange⸗ 
ly embarraſſed and perplex' d; that it would not, 


by any clear and natural Confequeric, lead him 


to the Belief of another Life. 

Laſtly, 1 muſt take Notice, that che ne 
Dr. Sykes Has advanced” a Principle, which, if 
admitted, © Will oblige us to conclude, that the 
Stoies could have no proper Notion of a Pro- 
vidence. © Were God the Soul of the Univerſe, 
ce united to it as our Souls are to us, he mult be 
<< affeeted by it, as our Souls are by our Bodies. 
He would be a Part of the Univerſe, not the 
< Governor of it, He would not be the Cauſe 


or Author of it more than our Souls are of 


« Our Bodies. Connection of Natural and Re- 


veaPd Religion, P. 83, 4. Now tis certain and 
undeniable, that, according to the Syſtem of the 


Stoits, God was truly and properly the Soul of 
the Univerſe, united to it as our Souls are to us. 


Nam e duobus aiunt componi; e ſpiritu, qui 


«eft mundi anima, et mundo, qui ſpiritus il 
us eſt corpus; hand aliter ac nos, ex anima 


ce et corpore conſtamus. p. 724. Voſſius de The- 


ologia Centili. The Stoics, ſays Diogenes Laer- 
% tjus a, ſuppoſe that the World is governed 
e by Mind, which permeates and pervades every 
«© Part of it, in the fame manner as the human 
Soul permeates and pervades the Body.“ If 


then this Union muſt of courſe deſtroy the No- 
tion of a Providence; if, as Dr. Sykes affures us, 


God, on this Suppoſition, could not be conſi- 
der'd as Governor of the World; it is plain and 
evident, that the'Szoics could not conſider him 1 in 
this light. | 
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But to p roceed to another Point. In his Te- 
1 r. J. inſiſts much upon the Notion 
of à general Renovation; he gives it as a clear 


and certain Proof, that the Stoies: really believed 


a future State To this ah ang he urges © the 
—_ BIO: of Ch „It Was the 
Opitmon of the Stoics, that it was by no Means 
« impoſſible (7. e. that it was probable) that, 
« after Death, and ſome determined (Periods of 
„Time, we mall be reſtored again 0 aher lame 
State in which we now are.? | 
Again f: Aﬀeer the general Confligration, 
<< the Stoies believed a new State of things would 
% follow; and a Reſtoration of all things (Men, 
9 Animals, Sc.) which had exiſted before to 
a new State of Life and Being. This made 
c ſome Chriftian Writers think that the Opinion 
of the Stoics was not much different from the 
« Chriſtian Doctrine of the Reſurrection.“ | 
Before we enter upon this Argument, it will be 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething of choſe Changes and 
Revolutions of Nature, ſo often mention*d by the 
Stoics, They held then that the preſent Frame of 
Things would ſubſiſt for a certain Period of Time; 
at the Concluſion of which it was to be diſſolved 
and conſumed by a general Conflagration. Bur, 
after the Deſtruction of the preſent World, ano- 
ther was to riſe up in its ſtead; this was to re- 
main for a fixed and ſtated time, was after that to 
be diſſolved, and ſucceeded by a new one. Thus 
2 Series of Worlds were to revolve in a regular 
and ſucceſſive Order; the Duration of each was 
limited to a certain Age, beyond which it could 
not paſs. The preſent Queſtion is confined to 
the next n or "ME new Tony eras 
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after the Diſſolution of the preſent, was to be 

reared up, and. erected in its Stead Mr. Fack/on 

3 us with this new State of Things, in order 


to confirm /and. eſtabliſh his Opinion, that the 
Lace. beliave the Doctrine of another 2 1 in 


trine of 2 — Boks. F irſt, 
Antiquity gives us two very 3 . | 


of this Matter: We are ſometimes told that 

this new World was to be ſtocked and repleniſh'd 
_ with the very ſame Men, who had before lived 
in this. But then there are Writers who endea- 
vour to perſuade us, that the Inhabitants of this 
new World were to be as freſh and new as the 
World itſelf; that they were not the ſelf ſame 
Perſons, who had lived before in this, but others, 
who were to reſemble them in a very particular 
and exact Manner. We need not ſtay. to deter- 
mine which of theſe Accounts is moſt authentic; 
for whichever Way the Queſtion is decided, 
whichever of the two Opinions is allowed this 
learned Writer to make his beſt of, we ſhall be 
enabled effectually to overthrow every thing he 
has advanced on this Head. Firſt, there are 
Authors who tell us, that the Inhabitants of the 
old World were not to be reſtored at the general 
Renovation; but that the new Scene was to be 
filled and occupied by a new Race of Men. The 
<« Stoics ſuppoſe theſe Revolutions not only with 
regard to Mankind, but even the Gods and 
immortal Beings. For after the general Con- 
« flagration, which has happen'd an infinite 
«© Number of times in paſt Ages, and will hap- 


< pen as often hereafter, the lame Face and Or- 
| | « der 


« der of Med ** the 3 to BY End, 
ee has been, and ever will be preſerved, Now 
+ the Szoics, endeavouring to remove this Ab- 
« ſurdity, ſay that the Perſons, who are to live 
« in chele future Revolutions, will bear the moſt 
& near and ſtrict Reſemblance to thoſe who lived 
© in. the preceding ones. It was not the ſame 
& Socrates, who was to appear, and riſe again, 
< but ſome one exactly like him, —he was not 
< to, marry the ſame Xantippe, but one, who 
N an to reſemble her moſt exactly in_all her 
40 «et | Qualities; he was not to be accuſed by 
s the ſame S ycophants Anytus and Melitus, but 
10 „ by den of the very ſame Stamp and Cha- 
* racter 8.“ 5 5 
Stosch rome von eadem que nunc unt renaſel- 
tura, ſed illis fmilia. tantum (non eundem, verbi 
gratia, Socratem, ſed huic & virtute. & fortuna 
geminem) videtur potius placuiſſe >, 
If now we admit this. Opinion, which aſſigns 
this new World to different Men; the learned 
Writer will never be able to prove from hence, 
that the Stoics believed another Life, or that 
they held a future State, in Which Men were to 
be rewarded, and puniſhed in Proportion to the 
1 and e SALE their Actions, in the ib 
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[60] 
0 "RY Li" me the Doctrine of a tha" State 
[uppoſes that be felf ſame Per ſons are to appear 
again in the next World; but the Stores afign 
this new World to different Perſons. They 
ſtrike therefote at the very Eſſence and Foun- 


dation of anbther Life; they cur off all Poſſi- 


bility of Rewards and Puniſhmerits, as they do 


not introduce the ſame Per ſons intò this new tate. 


So much ſor the Diverſity of Perſons. But let 
us now ſuppoſe thar the very fame Perſons were 
to revive and appear again ; and then let us ſee 
whether this might be conſidered as a future mes 
of Rewards and Puniſhments: ' When we 

of ſuch a State, we mean a State, Wr 


rectify the Diſorders, and correct the 5 


of the preſent Life; where good Men are to be 


happy, and the Wicked miſerable. But was this 


the: Caſe” in theſe future Revolutions | ? The very 
contrary.. The Righteous were. to ſuffer, and the 


Wicked to flouriſh and triumph, Jol as they do 
on this Side the Grave. Thus, Socrates Was 


sat the next general Revolution to live again in 
the very ſame Circumſtances, to be born of 
. the ſame Parents, to be educated in the ſame 
% City, to apply himſelf to the ſame Studies, 


and to undergo the ſame matrimonial Diſei- 


e pline. He was to be accuſed by the ſame Sy- 


„ cophants; condemned by the ſame” e 
„ and then to ſubmit to the 0k „ eee 


5 7 C's . * 


; „gr contra Celfum, 1. v. 1 244, 5. ac zu 1 
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KAOETH T Oy Toxgar m. — And he adds, that Phalaris and Alex- 


ander were to riſe again at this general Renovation, and: to 


exerciſe the very ſame Acts of I ratin and ls) as they 
| Bad done before. 0 4h 4 : 


This 


1 5 | [- 91 I | | 
This general Reſtoration is deſcribed by Neme- 
fins in much the fame Manner. He fays, « that 
at a certain Period the World would be de- 
e ſtroyed: That it would be afterwards reſtored, 
de that all things would happen in the very ſame 
Order as they had done before: That Socrates, 
6 and Plato, and every one elſe, would be again 
called into Being, live with the very fame 
<« Friends and Citizens, and in every Particular 
„ meet with the ſame Adventures; That this 
<< Reſtitution was not to be made once only, but 
often; that it was to be repeated at certain Pe- 
<«'riods, without End, and to all Eternity: That _ 
e the Face of things would be no ways diverſified 
„ and changed, not even with regard to the moſt” 
* particular and minute Circumſtance, Some (he 
. lays) pretend that the Chriſtians borrowed their 
«© Notion of another Life from this Doctrine: 
But (he adds) they are gro/sly miſtaken. For the 
«© Scriptures teach that the Dead will be once re- 
«ſtored to Life; and not that this will be re- 
„ ITTN7; 9 
And Tatian gives much the ſame Account: 
« We muſt reject the Doctrine of Zeno, which 
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« 3 that, K* the l Conflagration, 
er the ſame Men will appear again, and be. * jt 
_ * ;gaged in the fame Actions. Anyius and Meli. 
tus will again accuſe the Innocent; Buſiris will 

« again ſacrifice Strangers, and Hercules will un- 
« dergo his former Labours l. 

And what was all this but 1 x the. 
old Scene, a bare Repetition of the former Life 
without any the leaſt Difference in the moſt par- 
ticular and minute Circumſtance? The Identity 
of the Perſon will not therefore contribute much 
to ſupport the Conformity, which is here ſuppoſed 
between the Stoical Doctrine of a general Reno- 

vation, and the common Notion of a future State. | 
If it be the ſelf fame Socrates, who is to appear 
and rife again; let it be remember'd that he is 
to marry the ſelf ſame Xantippe,, to be arraigned. 
by the ſame Sycophants, and to be condemned 

by the fame £ No. Glympſe or Shadow. 
of any Retribution: Happineſs and Miſery are, 
to be diſpenſed in the ſame daes! Meaſure as 
they are at preſent. 

The very Paſſage produced by Mr. Juctſon 
from Chry/f pu, in Support of his own Notion, 
will of itſelf prove this. It was the Opinion 
<« of the Stoics, that after Death and ſome de- 
< termined Periods of Time, we Hall be again 
„ reſtored to the State, in which we now are.” 
Had I ſearched all Antiquity for a Paſſage to eſta- 
bliſh and confirm the Doctrine I am here main- 

taining, I could not have found one more perti- 
nent, and deciſive m of the Point I would ſup- 
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n Mr. is has been pleaſed” to refer to this Place 10 his 
uſual 


| 3 'F 
port, than this, which the learned Writer brings 
with a profeſſed Deſign to confute and overthrow 
it; « We ſhall be reſtored again to the State in 
« which we now are.”* And can a Reſtoration 
to a State lite the. preſent be compared to the 
common Doctrine of another Life ?: Are a State 
of Retribution, and a State deſtitute of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, one and the fame thing ? 
Again; with regard to theſe ſeveral Renova- 
tions, whether of the Stoics or other Sects, we 

may obſerve that they were all purely phyfical and 
fatal; and therefore what Force can they have 

in the preſent Queſtion, which is confined to a 

State of Retribution, that is allowed to be free 


uſual Manner. Our Critic would have us think that CB. 
„ /ppus believed nothing of a future State, becauſe he beliey'd 
that it was not improbable, but that after Death and ſome 
© determined Periods of times, we ſhall again be N 10 the 
State, in which aue noau are. And this our Critic thinks 


* decifrve againſt the Doctrine of another Life.“ p. 47. Now 
would not any one, who reads this, naturally imagine, that 


I had produced this Paſlage of Chry/ippus, in order to prove 
that he diſbelieved another Life? and yet we ſee it was only 
alledged to ſhew that the State and Condition of things after 
the general Reſtoration was to be juſt the ſame as it is now. 
_ Honeſt Man! how hard is he put to it, when he loves 
Truth ſo well to be thus forced to cog, and palm, and ſhuffle ; 
and all to keep his Philoſophers above Water. But he goes 
on. Chry/ippus believed the Souls of wiſe or woe Men ex- 
% ifled with God after Death till. the general Conflagration, 
and that after that they might probably be reſtor'd again 
to the State they lr in here: Therefore, concLups 
* our two acute Critics, it is deciſive that Chry/ppus believed 
nothing of another Life after this.” p. 48. Let his beſt 
Friends now bear Witneſs of this my Promiſe, that on his 
ſhewing the Reader the Paſſage where I make this Conclu/ian, 
I will give him up the reſt of the Controverſy. This is! 
T will ſay to ſo notorious a Falſhood. For no Language but 
his own can treat it as it deſeryes, And that, which is the 
only Thing he can teach, 1 confeſs I tould be very lng 
JC diwiwv hh 129 MVC mtr! man RegHtidl 
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and W ? Gagen 5 ; ſpeaking of che Followers of 
Plato and Pythagoras, ſays, They affirm that at 

&« certain fixed and ſtated Periods. the Stars will 
e return to theſame Order and Poſition which they 
<< had before; and that then the Face and Appear- 
& ance of things upon Earth will be juſt the lame, 
<« as when the heavenly Bodies were before in this 
< Situation, When therefore the Stars return tothe 
<« ſame Places, in which they were ſituated in the 
« Timesof Socrates, the neceſſary Conſequence i IS, 
<« that Socrates ſhall undergo the ſame Sufferings, 
<< beaccuſed by the ſame Perſons, and condemned. 
& by the ſame Court of Juſtice.” Servius con- 
firms the ſame; he explains the Opinion of the 
Philoſophers in this manner. At the Conclu- 
<< ſion of the great Year, the Stars will return 
to the very ſame Points, from which they ori- 
<< ginally moved; and then are to revolve again 
« jn the ſame Order. And iF the Stars revolve in 
<« the ſame Order, all things, that have. been, 
<. muſt be again repeated. For all thin 2 depend 
< intirely on the Motion of the Stars o. We, of to 

It is remarkable that Servius ſpeaks of che Phi. 
loſophers in general, and does not confine himſelf 
o uy one Sect, But Nemeſis us Dives chis e 
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ane to the Stoics i in the moſt direct and ex- 
F Terms. The Szoics, ſays he, aſſert · that 
„ when, the Planets ſhall return to the very ſame 
e Points in the Heavens, in which they were 
©, originally. placed, when the World was made; 
dia general Conflagration will ariſe and conſume 
all things. But then the World will be re- 
++ ſtored again to its former State; and, /ince the 
Stars are do move in the very ſame Order as they 
% did before, every Tranſaction and Event of the 
preceding State will be again repeated in the 
very ſame Manner. Plato and Socrates will live 
V again in the ſame Country, converſe with the 
„ ſame Citizens and Friends, Sc. 2. - 
If then the learned Writer could prove that the 
very ſame Men were to be reſtored at the general 
Renovation; that they were to be happy and 
miſerable in Proportion to the Merit and Demerit 
of their former Lives; he would be ſtill on the 
wrong Side the Poſt: For as all this would have 
been aſcribed to pure Neceſſity and Fate, it would 
be quite wide of the preſent Queſtion. 
Again: Not content to demonſtrate that the | 
Philoſophers believed another Life, he affirms too 
in his Title Page, that their Doctrine of it was 
CONSISTENT WITH RE ASO. In his ſecond Piece 
he repeats the ſame, and tells us a, That he has 
e ſhewn at large the RRASONABLENESS of their 
5 Dodtrine on n this Head,” 10 if their Nona 
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A future State was ſuch as he here gives it, upo 
the Authority of Cbryſippus, its Reaſonableneſs, I 
-preſume, may fairly be diſputed. Is it reaſonable 
TIE the Sufferings of the Righteous, and the Pro- 

rity of the Wicked ſhould be again repeated in 
her Life? Is it reaſonable that Happineſs and 
Miſery ſhould for ever be diſpenſed with the ſame 


"Inequalities as they are now? For that they were 
for ever to be diſpenſed in the fame Manner, was 
the clear and unqueſtioned Doctrine of the Stoics. 
Thus Numenius informs us, that theſe Revolu- 
s tions were to ſucceed each other i in a 1 : 


© and endleſs Circle *, 

But as the Reaſonableneſs of their Doctrine i 1s 10 f 
much inſiſted on by this learned Gentleman, I 
muſt beg leave to mention another Circumſtance, 
which ſeems to me intirely deſtructive both > 


-his Reaſon and theirs. Obſerve then in. what 


Manner they introduce Men into this new Scene. 
Veniet iterum qui nos in lucem reponet dies, 
quem multi recuſarent, niſi oblifos reduceret. 
Seneca Ep. 36. 

Strange Preparative ber a fubüne State of Re- 
owatds and Puniſhments ! they were, you ſee, to 


be ſtript of all Memory and Senſe of their preced- 


ing Lives; they were to be dragged into Exiſtence, 


under a perfect Ignorance and Oblivion of all that 


had bichsrto happened to them; they were not ſo 


much as to know that they had exiſted before. In 


this Situation, it was impoſſible for them to con- 


ſider their State and Condition in this new World, 
whatever it was, as the Reward and Pubic 
of en Actions i in the preceding State: And net 


r Tor Toroulwy MAW EE ATAIOT vielen ee 


* Euſehins Prep. Evang. I. xv. c. 19. And Nemeſius told us, in 


very plain and direct Terms, 1 theſe Arenen were ta 


judge 


| Continge to all * 


E das ever . wi IO Objects of his | 
Tribunal perpetually ignorant of their Sentence? 


Circumſtance, when he talked of the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of the Philoſophers? future State, I won*t 
| to ſay: Or whether he conſidered that 
; the very ErIouR Aus themſelves would go 

Snacks in his Compliment, is as little worth de- 
| ciding. Yet we muſt do Juſtice to this illuſtrious 

| Sect: For they too held it that the ſame 
Men after Death might appear again z that they 
might again be brought into Being in ſome di- 


ſtant Age. But then, as they were to be diveſted 


of all Senſe and Memory of their former Lives, 
they did not look upon themſelves as at all inter- 
eſted and concerned in the men See of 
this future Life. e 


Nec ſi materiam W ANTE", tas - 
"Poſt obitum, rurſumque redegerit ut ſita nunc eſt, 
Atque iterum nobis fuerint data lumina vi ite, 
_PERTINEAT QUIDQUAM TAMEN AD NOS 1D 
' . QUOQYE FACTUM, _ 

InTennuUPTA SEMEL CUM SIT ReyerTenTIA 
_._ NOSTRA, | ig Lucretius, - 


- And ſhould we i that 8 held the very ſame 
898 with the Stoics themſelves, we have 
the en of Ao, e. to 92 us in er 
Were | 


.s Nec putemus fl atque 8 | & multa que atbitrls 
pa nova in mundo fiunt, in prioribus ſæculis eſſe jam facta, 
baum invenire E bicur um, — aſſerit per iunumerabiles perio- 
das eadem, & iiſdem in locir, & per eoſdem fieri. Alioquin & 
Judas crebro prodidit, & Chriſtus Lops paſſus eſt pro nobis, Ic. 
I E celeſraſt c. i. This Teſtimony is defigned for Mr. Fache 
fole Uſe; tis hoped he will receive it with proper 'Deference 


and Reſpect, as it comes from one of thoſe very Writers, to 


Fhom he ſends ys for Information on this Nn. 


Whether the learned Writer reflected upon this 


And 
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| 8 in the World, proce 
«ſome: Chriſtian Writers think that the Opi- 


1991] 


And now; the learned Author, wick the beſt 
ds. This made 


<< nion of the Stoics was not much different 


from the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Reſurrec+ 
4s tion. And for this we are referred to Clemens 
of Alexandria and Nemefius, As for Clemens, that 


he was, upon all Occaſions, (as was the common 
Failing of his Time) fond of finding out ſome Re · 
ſemblance between the Doctrine of the Scriptures 
and the Pagan Syſtem; that he was ever ready to 
ſtrain and warp things, in order to give the better 
Colour to this imaginary Likeneſs, is an evident 

Fact, and known to all, who are the leaſt con- 
verſant in 8 Writings of this great Man. Thus 
Plato, if we may believe him, ſtole his Notion of 
the Ideal World from Chap. xxii. of the Book of 
Geneſis. (Strom. v. p. 583.) Now, after. ſuch a 
Diſcovery, we ſhall hardly be ſurpriſed to find him 
comparing the future Revolutions of the Stoics to 
the Scripture Doctrine of a future State. All we 


ſhall be ſurpriſed at, is, that he ſhould at this time 
of day be cited to prove, not only againſt the Pri- 


mitive Writers abovementioned, but even againſt 
Chry/ppus himſelf, that this Renovation was con- 
ſidered as a State of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. And, what increaſes the Surpriſe, is, that 
the learned Mr. Jactſon could not but know, that 
this very Paſſage had been objected to Clemens on 
this Score; that he had hence been charged with 
ſuppoſing a Likeneſs between the Doctrines of 


Philoſophy and the Goſpel, without the leaſt 


Foundation in Truth and real Fact t. | 
The Authority of Clemens will then, I fear, add 
very little Weight to this other Side hg 2. we 


| g t Le Clerc's Epiſtols Criticz, Pp. 14. EL ad 


551 
ion.” The Cauſe muſt ſurely be near expiring, 
or the a at Gentleman' would'never have had 
Recourſe to ſuch diſcredited Evidence.” 

For Proof of this he appeals too to ' Nemeſis 
& Fato, c. xxxviii. Would not any one now ima- 
gine that Nemeſius, or ſome Chriſtian Writer had 
declared in this Place, that this Opinion of the 
Stoics was not much different from the Scrip- 
« ture Doctrine of a future State? But Neme- 
Aus is ſo far from affirming this, that he affirms 
the direct contrary, that is, he aſſerts the very 
thing I con tend for, that the 4 Dottrines were 
vey different. © Ig 

He does wär . that * inked the 
Scripture Doctrine to be borrowed from this Prin- 
ciple of the Stoics; but then he does not ſay, with 
Mr. Fackſon, that theſe were Cbriſtian Writers. 
And if it was an Infidel Objection, tis nothing to 
the Purpoſe of our preſent Argument. However 
k does ſay, in direct Contradiction to Mr. Fack- 
ſon, that Al who talked in this manner, were 
groſsly mi 4 But I have already given the 
whole Paſſage from Nemeſius and if the Reader 
can find any thing in it, in Favour of the Do- 
ctrine I am here oppoſing, 1 ſhall readily take 
upon myſelf the Shame of having endeavoured to 
ſupport my Point by a Teſtimony, that makes 
directly apainſt it, 
A s to this Notion of tutors Rhovations, wh. 
ther borrowed from the Stoics or other Sects, tis 
certain that it infected the Chriſtian Church in 
the firſt Ages. St. Jerom charges it on Origen. 
Origeni tuo licet tractare uereuvxucw, innumera- 
biles mundos introducere, & rationabiles creaturas 
aliis atque aliis veſtire corporibus; Chriſftumgue 
dicere ſæpe paſſum, & ſepins tl There 
"TY Apologia ad A 1 ha 


cannot, 
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Proof, that theſe general Reſtorations were very 
different from the Scripture Doctrine of another 
Life: Ho horridly muſt we pervert and miſre- 
preſent Scripture, before we can make it give any 
DCountenance to the rxecnble ae I have her 


— 33 — 


— 


L 100; * 5 
k; be a more clear end convincing 


cannot, I. 


r 
obſerves, the fatal Effects of too cloſe an Attach- 
ment to the Pagan Syſtems; how groſsly y it led 


Mien to pervert and age the Goſpel in the 
early Ages. 


It is, I find, after all, the 8 of. r 
learned Men, that theſe ſcveral Revolutions, which 
make ſo much Noiſe in Antiquity, do really bear 
a ſtrong Reſemblance to the Scripture Doctrine of 
another Life. Mr. Fortin, in his late. very rational 
Diſcourſes, ſeems to have e them in this 
Light. He ſpeaks of them as a Reſtitutian tos 
bappier State; 4 Reſtitution of things is their an- 
cient Beauty and Perfections, p. 102, 3. But in 
what did this Perfection, Beauty, and Ha Trine 
conſiſt * ? The material World was to be framed 
in the very ſame Manner as it now is. If the 
moral World was to be reſtored to its ancient 


Beauty and Perfection, in this it had no Advan- 


tage over the preſent State. The firſt Ages were 
indeed to be diſtinguiſhed by the Purity and Sim- 

plicity of their Manners, much in the fame Man- 
ner, asthe firſt Inhabitants of this World were ſaid 


: to have been before them. But then it was ſup- 
yon that hex would ſoon 1 into the ſame wad 


i . nihil preter ignem. a x quo tn animante ac | 
deo renovatio mundi fieret, aue n orixetur. Cicero, 
de Nat. Harun l. i ü. C. 408 . | 

— pony | 
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orally and Corruption, which ſo much prevails 
in the preſent State of things 7. 
This Sameneſs of the ſeveral lisbesding Worlds 
was held likewiſe by Pythagoras and Plato. At 
& certain fixed and ſtated times, every thing which 
had before appeared, was to revive and riſe 
*© again; but nothing new, AGE new, wy - 
b ever to be 1 .. 055 
Plutarch confirms the ame, 105 That at the os 
<< neral Reſtoration there would be the very ſame 
<6 Appearance of Things and Perſons; the ſame 
Men were to be engaged in the ſame Scenes of 
Life, to diſcharge their ſeveral Offices in the 
++ ſame manner, and. to ſhare the ſame Fortune, 
without the leaſt Viciſſitude or Change.“ 
Celſus too declares, That ſeveral Worlds were 
e to ſucceed each other in a regular and fixed Or- 
der; that, at certain Periods, there would al- 
ways be the ſame State and Condition of things 
in this new World“.“ This is the true State of 
the Affair, and let Danes make tn eff f it; 
but without forgetting, that there is ſomething due 
to Truth and l as well as to Syſtem . f 
pn e | But 
y „ Otane at ex integro bitar, Jabi ue t 
homo inſcius ſcelerum, & beben age. — wo 
quoque Innocentia non durabit, niſi dum novi int; cito ne- 
quitia ſurrepit. Seneca, Nat. Quæff. I. iii. | 
1 On xala cg od rag Ta YE woe wav ywilas, NEON 
A OYAEN ANANE ESTI. Porphyrius de vita Pythagoræ. | 
2 Haus rnb ert n avry afixnlas aimTia TH. avra ict LO 
ugs euros yours meutojuey, uro di xe rarer; arg ger, xe Ta ye | 


Ens xls ru «Eng arriar yernodas xas menytncela, tas mal von 

XriTasy ra la fia v ohm cage don ci ina u can eh eres; | 
| aber hs. Plutarch a # 

D Ono ar” agxn; tis Ng 21 . as vals 

Ta; rr ue. araxurKnotl; way) Ta avrH am x VEYMENG, N 

eat, X06 xa cba rn r Sengen wi Origen. cont. Cel. 

J. iv. 
15 {Now as this Reaſoning is is by the cleareſt Teftimo- 


4 


But to return * Queſtion: Having ſhewn 
the Weakneſs and Inſufficiency of all Mr. Tacłſon 
J ror mot onates 
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_ nies and the plaineſt Facts; by ſuck Teſtimonies and Facts, as 
* this Gentleman himſelf, who, in his time, has diſputed al- 
moſt every thing, has not dared to examine and conteſt: It 
- muſt, in Spite of any Comment or Diſtinction, that he can 
flame apon it, E ſhew that he has all along been la- 
bouring to impole a weak and idle Notion, not only without 
any Authority from Antiquity, but even in Contradiction to 
all that Antiquity could ſay againſt him. In this Situation 
then how does our candid Author deport himſelf? Why, di- 
ſtreſſed above Meaſure, he now declares himſelf ready to aban- 
don and give up the Point: But he does it in fo captious and 
ſhuffling a Manner, as takes off all the Merit of an ingenuous 
* Afhamed,, I ſuppoſe, of the Impicty and Abſerdity of the 
Doctrine, which he had taken ſo —_ Pains to eſtabliſh and 
defend; he now ſays, he never offered the/e future Renovations 
as a Proof that the Szoics believed another Life ; that he con- 
fined their Notion of a future State to the Period that intervenes 
between Death and the general Reſtoration ? © Chry/ppus 
* f(ſqays he) believed the Souls of wiſe or good Men exiſted 
| ** with God after Death, till the general Conflagration ; and 
: that aſter that, they might probably be reſtored again to 
© the State they lived in here. This Renovation of the 
% Szoics, was by ſome ancient Writers, thought to be a Sort of 
** Reſurredion: Not the ſame with the Chriſtian Notion I 
* did not cite Clemens Alexandrinus for that Purpoſe: But 
« only to ſhew there was ſomething ſimilar between them.— 
« The Stoics expreſsly taught that the Soul after Death con- 
e tinued happy or miſerable till its Diſſolution: The future 
State of the Stoics was that which intervened between Death 
„and the general Conflagration, when all Beings were diſ- 
«* ſolved into God, and afterward reſtored to a new State of 
« Life.” Farther Defence, p. 47, 8, 9. But if he could mean 
this, I will readily allow him to mean any thing; or what, 
perhaps, every thing conſidered, would be moſt for his Cre- 
dit, that he had no Meaning at all. However let us follow 
him thro” all his Turnings and Doubles. 


Vane Ligur, fruſtraque animis elate ſuperbis, 5 
Nequicquam patrias tentaſti lubricus artes. 4 
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Let us now proceed to his other Teftimonies. 
That from Chry/ippus is immediately followed by 
this from Arius Didymus. Their (the 9 

\ 25 | « Notion 
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In his Attempt to demonſtrate that the Stoics believed ano- 
ther Life, he offered the following Paſſages : And an Ap- 
peal to the common Senſe of every Reader will be to 
convict him of his ſhameleſs Tergiverſation. He begins 
with Ch lt is by no Means impoſlible that a | 
% Death and /Jome determined Periods of Time, we Hall be re- | [4 
« ffored a 0 the State in which _ now are.” _ en 
ſon himſelf adds, Hier the general nflagration foics 
% believed a new — of things, and a Reſtoration of all 
„ things (Men, Animals, &c,) which had exiſted before to a 
«* new State of Life and Being. This made ſome Chriftian 
« JVriters think that the Opinion of the $zoics was not much 
« different from the Scripture Doctrine of the Reſurrection.“ 
Theſe Chriſtian Writers are Clemens of Alexandria and Neme» 
fut. The Paſſage from Clemens runs thus: onde vag u ur- 
(the ancient Writer Epbeſius he is ſpeaking of) «x T1; Bae 
Grgorcs f Tw Hate, xabapon To xaxu; Bioiuxoran, w 
| vFipoy exTvgwTrw exanouy 0 Erwix%. xa or Kal Tor eg % 
- #1245n7409 a; Joyuarituos, Ter" t THY araracr TEHTUTE. | 
As to Nemęfius, he gives a large Deſcription of the State of 
things after the general Reſtoration ; it has been already 
cited; he concludes thus, it has been ſaid that the Chri- 
« ſtians borrowed their Notion of the Reſurrection from this 
Doctrine. But this (adds he) is a great Miſtake ; for the 
© Scriptures teach that the Dead will be raiſed once, and not 
* that this will be repeated at certain Periods,” Theſe are the 
Paſſages produced by Mr. F. in his firſt Pamphlet; and, his 
Reflections upon them. Which ſhewing he cited them as a 
Proof that the Soics believed a future State, I took upon me 
to ſhew that theſe Renovations had nothing to do with the fa- 
ture State in Queſtion : And this proving unanſwerable, What 
does this ingenuous Diſputant now do? The Reader will 
hardly believe it; he now roundly affirms, That he never of- 
fered theſe Renovations in Proof of their Belief of a future 
State; but that he confined their Notion of it to the Period 
that intervened between Death and the general Renovation. 
He is got to his laſt Subterfuge. Let us drag him from this, 
and then there is an End of him. 
Theſe Teſtimonies, we now plainly ſee, were urged to prove 
that the §toics believed another Life. But what Notion do they 
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*< Notion was, that the Soul was generated and 


dcorruptible, but did not immediately periſh 


s tinued 
5 


convey of another Life beſides that of the general Renovation ? 


f 


Do they give the Jeaſt Hint of the State that is to inter bene be» 


teen Death and this Period ? They do indeed mention the Re. 


roation in very expreſs and direct Terms; but as to the inter- 
vening State, they are altogether ſilent. With what Face then 

does he pretend they were not alledged to prove, that the Szoics 
believed the general Renovation? If they were not produced 


| for this Purpoſe, it is evident they muſt have been produced 


for no Purpoſe at all 44D 
Let us take them fingly. As to the Paſſage of;Chry/ppus, 


it bas den been alledged to prove that Chryſppus really believed 


a future State: And therefore to relieve our Author under the 
Diſgrace, which ſeems ſo ſenſibly to affect him, I will juſt obſerve 
that divers Writers, both ancient and modern, have faid the 

fame thing before him. Who thoſe Ancients were I will leave 
Mr. Fack/or to find out as he can: And then, if he ſees fit, 
by their Blunders to ſupport his own. From amongſt the Mo- 
derns I will ſelect, for his Service, two. Dr. Sykes ſays, 
that the Philoſophers had very different Notions of a future 
State“ Some of them maintained that the Soul would re- 


turn to a Body after a certain Number of Years, l 


las omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
7 — : -n.corpora.vel e reverti. 


* Pythagoras thought them infantly to go out of one Body into 


another: Chry/ippus ſaid chat we, after our Deaths, in certain 


**. reyolying Periods of Time, ſhould be reſſored to the Form we 
* have now. Connex. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 401. What 
then is the Notion of a future State, which is here given to 
Chry/pes, but this, that after certain revolving Periods of 


Time, we ſhall be reſtored to the Form in which we now are? 


The learned and polite Author of the Plea for Human Reaſon, 
referring to this very Paſſage, ſays, © And the $aics (cho un. 


certain of a future State, yet) were fixed in the Belief of 


*« the Happineſs of virtuous Men, if God pleaſed to give them 
% Exiſtence in another State, to whoſe good providential Diſ- 
“ poſal they intirely reſigned both their Souls and Bodies, not 
* denying but he might reflore them to a new Lift and Being,” 
p. 23 —In his Defence of his firſt Pamphlet, he delivers him- 
ſelf in the following Manner. It may be doubted . 

1 e 


L105 
<« tinued to exiſt for a certain Term of Duration, 
That the Souls of good Men exiſted till the 
wo genera Conflagration and Diſſolution of the 


EEE + * 
only to a certain Period.” p. 97, . 
only to a certain Teriod.“ p. 97, 8. 
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Stoirs had any clear or expreſs Sentimer of a future. 


« the 


_©** Syſtem of things; but the Words imply more than a 
Bare Poſſibility of future Exiſtence. The Words (e ws 
b ar) © are empbatical, and imply 4 Probability ; as 

if he ſhould ſay, 1 is maniftftly far from bring impoſſible, or 

is nothing like impoſſible z which Expreſſion elegantly im- 

_ © plies @ froze Probability, which this Author did not con- 
©* ſider, and the Word [oxnua] relates to the Body; and fo 
Cb, means, that it is probable, that after Death, in 
« ome lations of time,” we ſhall be again reſtor d o the 
« ſame Form of ons Exiſtence, which aue had in the pre 
2 a State. And ſo it is a Teſtimony: of an eminent Szoic 
for the Probability of a future State.” Seneca, the S!oic, 
has a remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe, which illuſtrates that 
of Chryfppus, ** Death, ſays he, diſcontinues our | Life, but 
does not wholly deftroy it: A Day will come that will re- 
* ſtore us to this State again,“ p. 79, 80. 1 will give the 
whole Paſſage from Seneca. Mors nullum habet incommo- 
dum. Eſſe enim debet aliquid cujus fit incommodum. Quod 
ſi tanta cupiditas longioris ævi te tenet, cogita nihil eorum, 
quæ ab oculis abeunt, et in rerum naturam, ex qui prodierunt 
et mox proceſſura ſunt, reconduntur, conſumi; deforunt ita, 
non pereunt. Et mors, quam pertimeſcimus ac recuſamus, 

intermittit oitam, non eripit, Veniet iterum, qui nos in lucem 

reponet dies, Cc. When be fays in the firſt Part, That 

God might reſtore both their Souls and Bodies to a new 

Life“ When he inſiſts ſo much on tbe Words, Aer 
e, b u ν⁰ẽj, On the Word oxy : —— When he aſſerts 
that this Paſſage is the Teſtimony of an eminent Sraic for 
« the Probability of à future State?“ — Does he not all the 
way plainly point at the / general Renovation? But what ne- 
ceſlarily confines us to this Senſe, is the laſt Pailage from Se 
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ver ſure were two Paſſages joined together 

ſo inconſiſtent with and utterly deſtruftive of each 
other... Yet. are, they produced by this learned 

an to prove that the Staics believed à future. 


State of Rewards and Puniſhments. The firſt 


refers us to the general Renovation for theſe Re- 


8 E 
„ | e wards 
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.neca. ls it poſſible he could offer this as a Teſtimony, that 
i the Stoics believed another Life, and yet haye his Eye only on 
the Period which was to intervene between Death and the ge- 
neral Conflagration ? For is not this here repreſented as a 


State of mere Inſenſibility ; as an abſolute Diſcontinuance of 


zour Life and Being? . , ee ee 
W hat does in — demonſtrate that he alledged this Paſſage 
of Chu for the Purpoſe I here contend for, is, he urges 
the Words of Seneca as à remarkable Paſſage to 2he fame Pur- 
poſe; as ſerving to explain and illuſtrate that of Chryfippus. 
For how can a. Paſſage, which repreſents the intermediate 


State above mentioned, as the Di/continuance 25 our very Life 


and Being. be to the ſame Purpoſe with, and ſerve to 7/hi/trate 
one, Which ſuppoſes. that departed Souls were to be happy or 
nniſerable during this Period? | n 


II che leamed Author contradifts this in other Parts of the 


prove chat the Scaics beliey'd another Life; And his Teſtimo- 
--nies ſometimes relate to the State between Death and the ge- 


- neral Cotiflagration ; and ſometimes to the State which was to 


- ſucceed the laſt. No doubt the Gentleman himſelf confider'd 
each as a State of future Rewards and. Puniſhments. If then 


4 : ; 


to ptove that the Szoics believed a future State; that 
. thor of the Plea for, Human Reaſon had produced it with this 
very View, it cannot ſurely be thought reaſonable to ſuppoſe 


- that Mr. F. himſelf did not alledge it for the fame Purpole.. 


+ -we reflect that this Paſſage of Chry/ippas. has often berg cn 3 
e Au- 


Let us attend next to what Mr, J. himſelf fays, i 717 


r 

to illuſtrate and explain this Doctrine of the HVoics. Naw : 
.. ſays, “ That after the general Conflagration, Men, Animals, 
nd all things that had exiſted before, were to be reſtored to 
da new State of Life and Being. Does not he here confine | 


the Stoical Notion of another Life, to the Period that was to 


ſucceed the general Conflagration ? Would any one conclude 


to intervens between Death and the general Renovation? 


As 
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| wards and Puniſhments but the ſecond Dany 
tells us, that the Souls of good Men would be 
extinct and loft lon ang before this Period ; and that 
the Souls of the Wicked would periſh even be- 
| 55 n es whom (BY. were theſe future 


Rewards 


, to 4 of 3 he tells us, be ſhot the Stvics 
12  maincaingd the Doctrine of the Reſurrection, becauſe they 
_ « maintained the Notion of the general 'Reftoration.” - In | 
| whazthen does he compare the two UgQrines together? Why, 
only ſo far as both promiſe a future Reſtitution. Not a W. 

. do we fad of the Perio between Death and the general Re- 
nova 
5 ebene . that the Chriſtians cabins 
with borrowing the Doctrine of the Reſurreftion from that of 
Th er Reſtoration. .** But, he adds, the Charge is falſe; 
1 aſe the Refurrection was not to be repeated at certain 
1 fuecceſſive Periods, like the general Renovation.” | In what 
then did he compare the two DBoctrines together ?' Why, only 
ſo far, l role ere which wan 39: lpeneed the ger 
ne 
Gy © ſpouſe v Ache c len, to ſupport thein by as bad Rea- 
are 


£3. 


&: And maders Controverſy one may define to be, An Art 
keeping them from Conviction after they are detected. Hence 
ſtinctiant, Sl Refinements, riſe like the arm'd 

en from the Serpent's Tecth : and tho? they ſoon deſtroy 
S) another, they make, at firſt flarting up, a a formidable Ap- 
But the Ay thor we mo to do with is above 
this Manage Baie enial, and the Ribaldry of 
ill Language, are the direct and bangft Ways ke takes to cover 
Error and ill Argument. They haye at Mug indeed ſuc- 
| corp u; and Are now ſeen to be the laſt Struggles 0 of a ſink- 
Repuration. 
e 1 conclude this Note, I will juſt take Notice: of 92 
very ſingular Obſervation. of oar Author, which relates to th 
1 15 Lam here upon. Mr. Varburten (ſays he) thinks 
at the Denial of the Reſurrection of the Body aroſe out of 
the Gentile Philoſophy, It is true, It did ſo ; tho" the Stoics 
bell it in their way.” Laſt Defence p. 7. But I muſt — 4 
o be informed, upon what grounds he confines this Notion 
e Stojcs ? Did not 4 Schools of Pythagoras and Plate hol 
it in the very ame ay; If he thinks nat, why did he make 
no * to "the "4 IX 1 r ws al 1 e Ori: 
8.73 5 gen, 
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the commoneſt Occurrences in the learned 
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Rewards int Puniſhments reſerved? För Mr: 
Jackſons Defence of the ancient Philoſophers. | 
It was done like a Workman to tell us, the Storrs 
faid that Men ſhould be puniſhed and rewarded 
at the general Revolution; and then, in Con- 
firmation of it, to give us another Paſſage, which 
ſays that bey. will ceaſe. to exiſt before chat 5 
Period. 
His other Teſtimony r runs. ths: Ede inferos 
2400 Stoicus docuit, & ſedes piorum ab im 
eſſe diſcteras; & illos quidem quietas & delect 
biles incolere regiones, hos vero luere pœnas 1 
tenebroſis locis atque in cœni voraginibus hor- | 
rendis. This” Paſſage evidently relates to the 
ppular Account of a future State; and therefore 
it is impoſſible to know with what View it is here 
brought, unleſs it be to confute the Paſſage from 
Chry/ippus cited above. s, if we allow 
Mr. Zackſor'*s eiche ſays that theſe Pu- 
niſhments and Rewards were not to begin till after 
the general dere arg But Zeno as s plainly 


en, and 12 But he deſpiſed A Go OP own modeſt 
Language) their Racones and Inbecil Hil in all kinds oY 
earning. © 
It may after all, be natural to PS what it was that could 
_ miſlead lo many learned Men (for many very learned Men 
| have been miſled) to miſtake this Renovation for the new Hea- 
vent and the new Earth of Revelation. If I might be allowed 
to offer my Conjecture, I ſhould ſuppole it _—_ from hence. 
The ancient M egi, had made four Ages old, Silver, 
Braſs, Iron. Now at this Renowation the ae ge was to 
appear firſt. This is the ground of Virgil“, Palio. But a 
golden Age looked ſo like a' Kingdom of the Fuft, that they 
never ſtayed to reflect, that, in ks Pagan Scheme, it was 
to be followed with others of Silver, Braſs, and Iron: And 
that none were to enjoy this z-ww Golden one but who k 
been Partakers of the d. The moſt virtuous and holy Men 
that lived after, were each to be ranked under his own 2125 
tive Claſs of Silver, Braſs, or Iron, Juſt as the e his 
former Fate had thrown him. 
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tells us, „ that they were to x. over, and intire] 
ceaſe at this very. Period; for this was the 11 
of the infernal Torments, and the Happineſs of 
Ely/ium + But few indeed of the Re 
would then be found in Elyfum, as their Conti- | 
nuance there was limited to a thouſand Years. 
But that. the infernal Regions themſelves were to 
be deſtroyed at the general Conflagration, we 
have the expreſs eee * N who 5 "Ip 
in Hercules Octeus, 


Jam jam legibus obrutis 
Mundo cum veniet dies, 
+ Coli regia concidet, 
Tertos atque obitus trahet, 
Atque omnes pariter Deos 
Perdet mors aliguas, & a. 2&1 
* 8 Diſcedet vin Larrat i., 
Stratis ut pateat polis. 
2 Fontum. Sydera, e Ya; 
Regna unus capiet tria. 


455 learned Writer will LET me, if a ch Ke 
as laſt Teſtimony of Zeno is inconfiftent with the 
ſecond as well as with the firſt Paſſage. In the fe- 
cond he plainly ſuppoſes, that the Souls of the 

Wicked will not ſu bt till the general Conflagra-- 
24 In the third, he as plainly ſuppoſes that hey 
will. It never was imagined that the Puniſh- 
ments of Tartarus would end before this time. 

So much for the firſt Point; or the Teſtimo- 
nies brought by Mr. Jactſon to prove that the 
Stoics believed another Life. There needs, we fee, 
no great Pains to anſwer and confute them; they 
are indeed choſen in ſo ſingular a manner, as even 

to anſwer and confute themſelves. But had they 
been ever ſo conſiſtent, what would he have 
CUTE by them? All they would prove, is, Ht 5 


5 e 


- 
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* 
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the Stoics ſometimes. declared for another Life; 
and who ever denied this? But then let it be te- 
member'd, that they did often declare againſt it. 
Let the learned Writer take in this Conſideration, 
and then ſhew how the Profeſſions of the Stoits 


make any thing in favour of his pretended Be. 


W RC Neto hog eb wct Aron on 
24h, Iam now to prove ſrom a Principle, which 
we both allow to be truly Szoical, that this Sect 
neither did nor could believe 4 future State, The 
Principle is this; thatithe Soul, after its Departi 
from the Body, was to be reſolved into the divine 
Nature, or God. This I canceive to be deſtruc- 
tive of all future Rewards and Puniſnments. The 
learned Writer conſiders it in a very different 
Light. He every where reprefents it as a State 
of the moſt abſolute and perfect Bliſs; gives it 
as the eſoteric Doctrine, or oxly Notion of future 
Happineſs really entertained by the Ancient Sages. 
If then we ſhew, that the Senſe he puts upon the 
Principle is a mere Novel Refinement, unknown 
to Antiquity, there is an End of him and his 
Leet us attend to his own Words, They (the 
* Philoſophers) taught that the human Soul was - 
c congenial with the Soul of the World, and that 
the Happineſs of it after Death conſiſted in its 
ce Return to and intimate Union with the divine - 
Nature or God, from whom it was derived: 
On the other hand, that the Miſery of it con- 
t ſiſted in being excluded from this Union with 
„God, Sc. Sc. All agreed, that as eld a 
« confiſted in the Improvement of the intel] ſpent 
&* or rational Soul in divine Knowledge and Vir- 
* tue, ſo in the future State the Soul, they con- 
ſtantly believed, was rendered more perfect in 
75 Knowledge and Virtue, by its Union and Com- 
| 9 15 „ munion 


„ 1 3 
munion with the divine Subſtance or Deity- 
This, was a tations! and exalted, Notion of a 


54 fature State, and very agreeable to the Doctrine 
* of it taught by Revelation. Thi is was the c ſo- 
es /teric trine of the Philoſophers e 
$ futurs State l. In his ſecond Piece he ſays, 
* that the 8 the Virtuous were to he united 
to God by divine Knowledze, Faith, aud Virtue: 
ere to have Communion with him; and were to 
00 be bleſſed with the beatific Viſion of the di- 
. 00 vine Perfections.“ p, 8. Thus, we ſee, he every 
here gives us this Refuſion ag à State of the 
n perfect and complete Happineſs. He talks 
much of Cammunion with God ; beatific Viſion, and 
ſo forth. This is indeed the Language of our 
modern Myſtics; and the ingenious Mr. V. Law 
has retailed a Syſtem of the rankeſt Spizozz/m un- 
der theſe fine Words; but the following Obſerya- 
tions will perhaps ſbew that it is not very. nearly 
allied to that of the old Steics. As to To Refu- 
Hon, lirſt, It was not ſuppoſed to be peculiar to 
the human Soul. The Stoics held, fowd yr their infe- 
rior Gods would all ſhare the ſame Fate. Chry- 
„ ſippus and Cleant bes, when they filled the Hea- 
vens, the Earth, the Air, and Sea with Gods, 
held that none of theſe was immortal and in- 
+ corruptible but Jupiter. They held that all the 
«© reſt were to be abſorbed and conſumed into him. 
He therefore muſt deſtroy others, which implies 
the ſame Imperfection, as if he was to be de- 
<« ſtroyed himſelf. For as it is a Mark of 
w fection to periſh by being diſſolved into ber 
<« Being, 0K it is an Imperfection for a Being to 
be nouriſhed and ſupported by the Diſſolution 
6 ane ito it. And this 3 ahne kke * 


n, n e State, &c. p. 72. 3 
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«« other Abſurdities charged upon them, a mere 
Conſequence of their own Principles, but a 
Doctrine openly proclaimed and aſſerted b! 
0 them, in their Books concerning the Gods, 
„Providence, Fate, and Nature; where they 
e ſay that the Gods were generated and will be 
+ «deſtroyed by Fire, as if they would be melted, 
e like Sibſtanices of Wax or Lead. 
Again: *'Chry/ippus in his firſt Book on Proyi- 
«© dence, affirms, That Jupiter will increaſe and be 
ee! inlarged, till he has abſorbed all things into him 
«© ſelf, For fince Death conſiſts in the Departure 
of the Soul from the Body, and the Soul of the 
World never does depart, but is 1 Se n con- 
ee tinually till every thing is conſumed into it; e 
cannot ſay that the Soul dies f. 
Here we ſee with what Purpoſe and Deſign the 
Gods and other Subſtances were to be diſſolved 
into the Arima Mundi, or ſupreme God of this 
"Set. It was only. in order to nouriſh and fi 
it, to recruit its Loſſes, and to Pest! it from 
conſurnihs and Walling 1 into nothing. i 
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— gives much che ſame Account of this 
| Refufion ; the human Soul was indeed to be 
jo eter by it: But then this Change was purely 
| — — Tr — not wrought — uber 
Pur poſe and Deſign,” but was only to the 
Order and Harmony of the Univerſe; © We have 
already ſeen that the Gods themſelves were to be 
diſſolved, like ſo many Pieces of Mus or Lead, in- 
to the Anima Mundi for this very Purpoſe; why 
therefore might not the human Soul? But to 
come to Antoninus, « conſiſt (ſays he) of Form 
% and Matter, or of Soul and Body. As nei- 
Ather of theſe Parts was made out of nothing, 
fo neither of them will be annihilated or re- 
e duced to nothing. Every Part of me there- 
4% fore will by a Change be ah pv into another, 
7 and ſo on in infinitum . 

„ Confider that in a ſhort time you will ceaſe 
„to be; all things which ſubſiſt now, muſt be 
* changed, altered, and deſtroyed, that they may 
e ſerve for the Production of others h.“ 

Lib. x. x, he ſpeaks of God or the Univer- 
| fal Soul, as containing all things that are diſ- 
=. ſolved into him, in order that others of the 
* ſame kind may again be generated out of bim. 

He tells us too that the World is to be 
* perpetually renewed by - theſe Revolutions and 

<< .Changes; Fo ſome —_ muſt die W | 
© others may ariſe out of them *.” 
8 EZ ares kat vine ovverncer ob hertg N Turw) eig To pan oy 
err wag u9 tn Tg fen orrog urig Uxuy XATAETAXIN- 
orras Ta faigec tf Ra la tae lab hrlelg prepos Th TE X00 H 3 
:e eg tre eg H N peTab ans. a nds eig creo. . 

Ori, pers rob, Weg U ron” availa yas err 

nas Termioleu nas berprodert repurer, INA STEPA EQEZHE TE- 
NHTAIL. I. 12.21. 
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ex arinarum materia quaſi conflata 


0 che Co and Effect ot chi 
Change i it a e e nid by him in an: 
gr yr 5 1 —.— hk changes. do 


be a; Lranſlation 
Stare ef Happiness ar Miſery.z.qx be conhiger'd 
with any moral. View. It is indeed evide 
Souls. were, ſent inte the Anima: Adundi, barely 
to furniſh it with Materials; La * ſu 
What might be wanting for the Production ot 
new Beings. Plutarch tells us, “ that it was 
4 Th to be nouriſbed and ſupported by the Diſſolu- 
<. tion of other Beings into it, that it would 
«. augment continually till all things wem conſumed 
into it.” And does not Antoninus lay the fame? 
Fe tells us. that all things were diſſplved into 
“God, chat othem of the ſame; Nature Might 
| 66 again be generated out of him m. e re 
+ Having” thus explained | the Nature and End, 
the Purpoſe and Deſign of this Re- union of he 
Soul with the univerſal Subſtance; may ſurely 
preſume ſo far upon the Privilege of common 
Senſe as to take it for granted that this Refuſion 
will no longer be —.— as a State of perſeci 
and complete Happineſs. Will any Man pretend 
that there is the leaſt Conformity between this Re- 
union and the Scripture Doctrine of future Hap- 
pineſs ? That hers: 1s any Trace or Footſtep of | 


10e #s 271 ano To lese, roch ws, 3 a yaloy 7] Pa 
rah up ape; | 5 iv. 42. 
n Habent aliquid * ; dogma 2 ry affine, quod 
| F recoct nowas procudi 
E product ftatuunt. . hac ratione non magis animæ 
duam corpori immortalitatem aſſerunt; non minus anjme 
quam corpori corruptionem & en an  Cataker | 
on Autoninus, I. iv. 21. \ 
75 5 : . he 
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atific Vifon; the 2 

hich E. learned Mr. Fac 
ver in it? In ſhort, will any . 
cht *'this' was a rational AS 

"66 Future State „ 
A249, Who, but would imagine How his De- 
are that this Reſuſion was conceived to be 
a Privilege peculiar to the Righteous and Inno- 
cent? That it was reſerved for them oniy, as a Re- 
wardfor their Integrity and Virtue? But Antiquity 
us a very different Account of this Matter; 
7 tells us, that this Refuſion was given to the Souls 

of the Good and Bad without Diſtinction. Name- 
ins, ſpeaking of ſome Stoicc, declares that, ac- 
„ cotding to them, the Soul of the Univerſe 
would be eternal, but that all others would 
DD Death be blended and mixed with it.” 
Every Body (ſays Antoninus) will be loſt antl 
* buried in the 4 Subſtance. Every Sau 
will be abſorbed and ſunk into the univerfal 

* Natute*;” or God. Here this Refuſion is given 
promiſcuouſly to the Souls of the Good and Bad. 


nunion 2 2 


This ſingle Conſideration may ſerve to inform us . 


that it was not looked on as a State of Rewards 
and Happineſs. —But what becomes now of future 
Puniſhments ? Mr. Fackſon' makes them conſiſt 
in an Excluſion from the Union with the divine 
Nature. But it appears that the old Stoics did not 
Hold any ſueh Excluſion; that they admitted the 
| Souls of the Good and Bad indifferently to this 
Union; and therefore, according to him, they 
b _ not believe any future Puniſhinents. I ſhall 

here ſpend a Word or two more on another Cir. 
» Rutebivs Pre Evang. 1. xv. c. 20. Eno v wer 
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nſtance, which ſcems to bear hand on; the Opi- 
non maintained by the learned Writer. It is this; 5 
the Soul, after its Separation from the Body; was 
immediately to return to the divine Nature. 
menius ſays, it would be re- united to God upon 
| Death. Antoninus declares, . it would be reſumed 
-< into the univerſal Nature rayon, or immediate- 
-« ly.” I take this to be a conſiderable Objection 
to the Hypotheſis Lam here examining. | For, if 
-the Refuſion was immediate upon the Separation 
of Soul and Body; what Room or Poſſibility, ac- 
r to Mr. Fackſon, for future Puniſnments? 
It may be ſaid, that, to compliment their 40i/c 
Alan, they taught that his Soul would hold out 
till the general Conflagration. By this, ſays Mr. 
Marburton, we ſhall ſee they meant juſt nothing 
« when we come to ſpeak of their Opinion con- 
cerning the Nature and Duplicity of the Soul .““ 
But, not to inſiſt on this, this very Objection 
would be no light Confirmation of the Notion I am 
here eſtabliſhing. The Stoics taught that the Soul 
of their wiſe Man was to ſubſiſt till the general 
Conflagration. But then it was not to rejoin the 
divine Nature till this Period; it was in the mean 
time to exiſt ſeparate and diſtinct from it. Now 
this will of itſelf overthrow every thing which 
the learned Gentleman has advanced on- this Point. 
For, had this Refuſion been conſidered as a State 
of the higheſt Perfection, would the Stoics have 
excluded their toi ſe Man from it till the End of 
the World; while the Bulk of Mankind were ad- 
mitted to its: immediately upon the Diſſolution 
of the Body? Had the Excluſion from it been 
conſidered as a State of Puniſhment, would they 
have ſentenced and condemned their bat Man to 
it for ſo long a Period? © T 


P Divine e vol. i. chird Edition; p- 301. : _ 
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4B. thirdly; we meet with very plain and open 
5 1 of the State and Condition of the 
Soul after its Return to God. But to what do 
they amount? Why, to no very high Degree of 
Happinefs and Perfection: All the Advantage 
they give the Soul, is, that it ſnould be exempt 
from Pain and Miſery ; and it was to be exempt 
from Pain and Miſery, only becauſe it was de- 
prived of Perception; n had loſe its „Kt and 
diner Exiſtence. 

The Stores, I ſay, did not conũder this Re- 
unten as a State of perfect and complete Hap- 


pineſs. And this may appear from the cold and 


lifeleſs Manner, in which they deliver themſelves 


on this Head. 'Reverti eo unde veneris; "quid | 


n? re 


 Epittetus, peking of Death, ans, * « Bur whi- 
<< ther do you go? No tobere to your Hurt; you 
return from whence you came, to a friendly 


Conſociation with your kindred Elements; what 


there was of the Nature of Fire in your Compo 


et ſition, returns to the Element of. Fire; what 
there was of Earth; to Earth; what of Air, to 
Air; and Water, to Water. There is neither 
Hell, Acheron, Cocytus, or Fyripblegetbon 157 
Magnus animus Deo pareat, & quicquid Lex Uni- 
verſi jubet, fine cunctatione patiatur. Aut in melio- 
rem emittitur vitam, lucidius tranquil liuſque i inter 


divina manſurus, aut certe, fineullo futurus incommo- 


As, naturæ ſuæ remiſcebitur & reverteturintotums. 
In the two firſt Paſſages the Notion of this. Re- 
fuſion, is, we ſee, ſtated in a very different. Li ght, 


from that in which it is repreſented by the 1 | 
Gentleman, whoſe Sentiments 1 am here conſider- 


A Seneca de ＋ FU c. xi. 


Divine Legation, vol i. p. 392. 
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ing. 


I ; 
ing. All that cen be collected from them, is; that 
the Soul, after its Refuſion, will not be 2 | 
with any painful and nneafy Circumſtance ;/ that 
it will nat be ſubje& to any actual and real Mi- 
ſery: The very Language Which they uſe, when 
they deſcribe. Death as a State of Extinction and 
Non - exiſtence t. But that it will enjoy che leaſt 
Degree of poſitive and real Happineſs, is more 
than can be deduced from theſe Paſſages. | 
The third Citation ſeems to ſpeak more folly 
to our Purpoſe : << The Soul, after its. Separation 
from the Body, will either be exalted to a State 
„of Happineſs ; or, without any troubleſome 
« Circumſtance attending it, will rejoin che Sub- 
ſtance, from which it was originally zakene 
This Re · union could not be conſidered 48.4 State 
of poſitive and real Happineſs, becauſe i ici Clear- 

ly and directly oppoſed to ſuch a State. 
It was indeed a common Saying, 6 The Soul 
-<6 after Death will either be happy, or not be at 
all.“ Mors nos aut conſumit, aut emittit. Emi 
ſis meliora reſtant. And is not the Paſſage I am 
here examining of the very ſame Nature? and if 
it be of the ſame Nature, muſt not the Refuſion 
here mentioned anſwer to that Patt in the other 
Paſſage”, in which the Soul is ſaid to be no more? 

But What was to be the State and Condition of 
ba Soul after its Reſolution into the divine Being? 
Why, he ſays, ſine ullo futurus eſt Incommodo. 
The very Deſeription, which he gives of Death, 
when he conſiders it as a State of mere Extinction. 
*Mors nullum habet Incommodum. Eſſe enim de- 
bet aliquid, cujus ſit Incommodum. To tell ys 
then that this Refuſion was conſidered as a State of 


e Mors nullum habet — eſſe enim debet liquid, 
cujus fit incommodur, Sena. 
I Y Seneia, , 2 ihe Ep. 34. 
vu | abſolute 
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abſolute and perfect Happineſs, is in Effect to ytell 
us that the Ancients knew nothing of their own 
Doctrine; for they are ſo far from repreſenting it in 
this Light, that they in direct and N Ferms 
op] ole it to this very State. 

Aub, All then the Soul could gain by chis Re- 
_ foffon, was that it would be exempt from Pain and 
Miſery : Andthiis only becauſe it was deprived of 
1 by its retaining no longer a ſeparate 

iſtinct Exiſtence. The following Paſſages 
will not ſuffer us to doubt, but this was the very 
Caſe.” Quad fi tanta cupiditas longioris ævi te te- 
net, cbgita nihil eorum, quæ ab oculis abeunt, & 
in rerum natyram, ex qua prodierunt & mox pro- 
ceſſura ſunt, reconduntur, confurni z definunt ita, 


non pereunt. Et mors, quam pertimeſcimus & re- 


cuſamus, intermittit vitam, non eripit. Veniet ite- 


rum qui nos in lucetm reponet dies, quem multi 


recuſarent, niſi oblitos reduceret. It is evident that 
he here ſpeaks of che State and Condition of Men, 
after they rejoin and are reſolved into the univer- 
ſal Nature. And his Deſcription” may ſuffice to 
ſhew, that, in the Opinion of the old Szoics, they 
were now deprived of all Perception, that they 
were ſuppoſed to loſe their peculiar and diſtinct 
Exiſtence. Deſinunt ita, non 1 Mors i in- 
termittit vitam, non eripit. 

They were to riſe again after the Senerid Re- 
. oration ; but in the mean time, Life and all the 
Fctilties of it were to be intirely ſuſpended. An- 
toninus, ſpeaking of Men proce ty out of this 
Life, ſays,” << they will be no more for a very long 
Period“. Ws + yy were to be no more till the 
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| nn be ſuppoſed to be deprived 
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In another: Nasr * king ona certain W | 
again, he delares * that the Souls of the Dead, 


| e eee ſome time in the 
Air, would be abſorbed by the divine Subſtance, 
t and there be changed, melted, and burnt.” Plu- 


tarch 28 theſe very Expreſſions to the inferior 

then he-eyidently ſuppoſes, as will be 
gry hereafter, that their ſeparate and diſtinct 
Exiſtences would be quite ſunk and loſt by the 


; Reſolution here mentioned. This will be 


on the Authority of Cudwworth but it Len 
plain from the very Words of Plutarch, who 


days, that the ſeveral Beings, which return 
sto the univerſal Soul, were to be melted and 


Aiſſolued into. 1, like hn many v Saane of Wax 
; 6% and. Lead. 3 
Cleanibes Wente as we are informed by Sta- \ 
"as, - faid+ that all things were made out of 
one, and would be again reſolved into one.” 
But if all things were to become one, what room 
for ſeparate Perception, or diſtinct Exiſtence? That 
the Soul was to be thus changed and reſolved with 
the reſt, will not be denied. You have as yet 
«exiſted as a Part (or have had a particular Sub- 
e ſiſtence) you will afterwards be abſorbed and loſt 
in the Subſtance, which produced you; or you 
will be reſumed into the divine Nature, or the 
rmatic Reaſons.“ The Soul was no longer 
e as a Part, or to retain, a diſtinct Ex- 
dene, becauſe i it would be reſumed 1 into thes uni- 
1 
- 1 as XEONTAL, na # Wi $45 Top run chr 


crix Aoyor. ananaularpnas, J. iv. 21. 
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ver@l. 8 e the Refufion Were plainly ; 
oppoſed. to/a ſeparate and diſtinct Exiſtence »?. 
So much for this Refuſion. What muſt we think 
now of the Doctrine that would obtrude it upon 
us as a State of abſolute and perfect Happineſs? 
What Appearance, let me once more aſk, that 
the Souls of good Men were to be united to the 
Anima Mundi, by divine Knowledge, Faith, and 
Viriue? What Mark or Trace of the beatific Vi- 
fron? We have ſhewn that the End and Purpoſe 
of this Refuſion was merely phyſical; that it was 
deſigned only to repair the Loſſes and Decays of 
the univerſal Soul; that Gods, Men, and all 
other Subſtances were to be reſolved into it with 


tis only View. Beſides, this Refuſion was given 


to the Souls of the Good and Bad without Di- 
ſtinction. It was clearly and directly oppoſed to 
a State of future Happineſs; it was deſcribed fo 
3 plainly to lde all e and Aitinek 
Exiſtence. 

Strange and extravagant as this Notion may ap- 
pear to Mr. Fack/on, it is confirmed by Writers, 
whoſe Rank and Diſtinction in the learned World 
may at leaſt ſerve to n them from his In- 
ſults and Contempt. The learned Cudwworth ſpeaks 
of this Refuſion, as deſtroying the perſonal and 
diſtinct Exiſtence of thoſe Beings, who were ſup- 
poſed to rejoin the univerſal Nature. The Stoical 
« Pagans maintained, that all their other Gods, 
© ſave Jupiter alone, were not only Teyororte, but 
< alſo $9encouÞer, fuch as ſhould be as well cor- 
e rupted as they were generated, and this fo alſo, as 
* that their very Perſonalities ſhould be utterly bo- 
"Mi liſhed and annihilated: All the Stoical Gods 
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4. agrat being as it wers dn ond 
« ee into one Even the Gods them- 
ſelves were to loſe their ſeparate and diſtinct Ex- 
iſtence, after their Return to the univerſal Soul; 
they were to be melted down into it; the very 
Funn applied by Antoninus to the human Soul. 

Acceſſere ad eundem de refuſione animarum er- 
rorem etiam Stoici, quatenus exiſtimantes animari 
mundum ſuo illo igne, quem dixerunt Jovem, 
cenſuerunt noſtras animas particulas ex illo dedu- 
ctas, & in eundem cito tardeve reduci, aut redu- 
cendas certe eſſe in general i ae mo r 
unum Jovem univerſa reconflabuntur e. 

The learned Le Clerc, who was far from being 
prejudiced in Favour of the Argument I am-here 
maintaining, ſpeaks fully to our Purpoſe. He 
would vindicate Euripides from the Charge of 
holding the Soul to be mortal: He owns that his 
Author did aſſert the Re- union of the Soul but 
then he inſiſts that this Re- union, according to \ 
ſome Philoſophers, did not deſtroy its perſonal 
Exiſtence. However, with regard to the Stoics, 
he very e N and ray eee that it 
did deſtr 

Dr. Roms, the Names Maſter of the Chartey- 
Bouſe, charges the Stoics home with this Sentiment: 
He indeed, and rightly, extends the ſame Charge 
to other Sects ; declares that in their Syſtems all 

things were conſidered as ſo many enn Em mans 


b Intellectual Syſtem, firſt Edition, p 4265. 
10 Gaſſendi Anima dverſiones in decor tibrom Diogens 
ertii, p. 55 U. | 
4 Quo 45 il en ſoit, dire que bs ames vont 425 Ether, ou, 
fi Ton veut, à Dieu, ne ſigniſie pas qu'elles perdent leur Ex- 
iſtence ſeparee, comme une goutte d' Eau fa pert dans ocean, 
lors qu elle y eſt jettee ; & rien ne nous oblige de croire qu 
Euripede a ets preciſement dans les mimes Idles, qus les Stoiciens 
ont . depuis, Bi EN . vol vi p. e 
91 5 tions 
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| tioks From the Deiry 3 from whom they were ſup- 
poſed to be taken, wil into whom they were again 
to be reſolved ; but, as he ſtrongly ben gp mag? it, | 
jew omni diſtinctione individueram *. | 

It is with ſingular Pleaſure that I find this No- 
tion of the Refuſion confirmed by the worthy and 
learned Mr. Jortin, in his judicious Diſcourſes 
concerning the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. 
« Some,” who in Words acknowledge” the Im- 
ky: mortality of the Soul, ſeem in Reality to have 
& taken-it away, by imagining that the Sou! was 
4 a Part of the Soul of the World, of the Deity, 
and that, upon its Separation from the Body, it 
1 Was re- united to it.“ p. 247. He mentions the 
Refuſion as deſtructive of a future State: And | 
this is all I quote him for. 

I have, 1 ove 'by this time faftcienty male 

the Point undertook to prove: Mr. Jactſon 

ays it down as an unqueſtioned Truth (and in 
this I entirely agree with him) that the Souls of 
good Men were to be reſolved into the divine 

ature. The Merits of the Diſpute between us 
lie therefore within a narrow Compaſs ; the Souls 
of good Men muſt be rewarded in and by this 
Refuſion, or they cannot be rewarded at all. I 
have ſhewn that the Soics (and my Argument is 
confined to them) did not conſider this as a State 
of Retribution and Reward. I have therefore, ſo 
far as T am now concerned, effectually confuted his 


I Hypotheſis, 


And here it is e that this Nettes is 
deſtrutive of furure Punithinerts: in the ver 
Senſe, in which Mr. Fackſon contends for them. | 


. Archaal, Phil. vii. ſpeaking of things bete their Ap- 
pearance in this World, and after their Departure out of it, he 
ſays, habebant  Jerper ſuum modum ſubſiſtendi in divina nne, 
licet fine omni diſtinctone individuorum, 
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La! 
He makes them conſiſt in an Fxchukon' of he 
Wicked from the divine Nature. But we have 
ſhewn, that the old Stoics did, in Reality; ſuppoſe 
no ſuch Excluſion, but that the Souls of the „800d 
and Bad Are to be were enn to this 
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We "Gr wha Reply 2 Mr. . 7 de to this in his late 
Defence ? Why, he roundly affirms that he. never men- 
"tioned the Refuſion in this Senſe; that he never ſuppoſed it 
was conſidered as a State of Happineſs. This Denial looks 
well. It looks as if he was aſhamed: Not indeed of /him- 

ſelf. which perbaps by this time one might expect; however 
of his favourite Hypotheſis. And it was bigh time, unleſs, 
in Exceſs of Charity, he was reſolved to by that which 
5 every body elſe was about to abandon. ' © 

he 71, 72, 73, of his former Pamphlet, he tells ü us, that the 
Soul was to return to God; that this Return was not ſup- 
. to deſtroy its perſonal and diſtin Exiſtence. He 
Has employed much Pains and Re:ſoning in Support of this 

laſt Poſition; and this in order to ſhew that the Author of 
the D. L. had not fairly repreſented the 1 Sentiment 
of Antiquity on this head. But what had Mr. Warburton - 
advanced on this Point? Why, that the Refuſion of the Soul 
was ſuppoſed to deſtroy its ſeparate and diſtin Exiſtence. If 
therefore Mr. F. was not endeavouring to ſhew-that-this Refu- 
ſion was conſiſtent with a State of ſeparate and diſtin& Per- 
ception, he was all the time fighting without an Adverſary; 
he was only encountering a Chimæra, and yet he now boaſts 
of a Victory miſrepreſented. 

It is remarkable, that the Philoſophers often mention a 
State of future Happineſs in Heaven. And our Author aſſures 
us he was only labouring to prove, that this was a State of ſe- 

arate and diſtinct Exiſtence. But againſt whom was he la- 

3 to prove this? his Adverſary mentions this very State; 
allows that it was repreſented as a State of ſeparate and pecu- 
liar Subſiſtence, as much as that of Tartarus or Ebfium itſelf, 

D. L. vol. i. p. 410, 11. 

In his firſt Piece (p. 71 J when. he ſpeaks of the Return of 
the Soul to God, he mentions this as a private and hidden 
Dogrine. Now if he was deſcribing a private and hidden Do- 
Qrine, he muſt have been all the time deſcribing the Refu- 
ſion; for as to the State of Happineſs in Heaven, it arg: been 
ſewn that 2g was a public and open Notion. . 
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Some 3 on the Paſſages alledged 3 Mr. 


| Jackſon 10 prove that the Phi lo Ws be- | 
"mover. a future Tye" wy 


\HE Point afleited by our Ade. is, that 
the Philoſophers were fixed and feddy in 
the Profeſſion of this Doctrine: z that they did 
| | | con- 


But what will not this great Scholar ſay, unſay, and ay 
again ? and all to preſerve an imaginary Name in Letters 
which he never had. In the mean time what a fine Taſk has 
the Anſwerer of one of theſe Men? They will affirm any 
ching: They are eaſily confuted. They will deny they had 
affirmed : They are confuted again. Then they begin to di/- 
| tinguiſo: And by that time the Matter is half over, the Rea- 
der, as may be well expected, grows weary of the Contro- 
verſy. So that was it not that they ſometimes, as here, afford 
Occaſion' for new Openings into Truth, one would no more 
purſue an Auſiuerer by Profeſſion for the Sake of the Victory, 


than one would hunt a 2 for his Carcaſe. 


But I have not, as I ſay, been all this time amuſing myſelf | 
and Reader with a mere Argument ad hominem pertinacem, my 
' Reaſoning, if 1 miſtake not, is plainly deciſive of the Point 
in Queſtion, I have ſhewn, that, according to the general 
Syſtem of the Syoics, the Soul was to be reſolved into the 4ni- - 
ma mundi, or divine Subſtance, immediately upon its Diſſolu- 
tion from the Body; and if ſo, there could be no room for 
the Belief of future Rewards and Puniſhments, fince Mr. F. 
himſelf allows, that this Refuſion was conſidered as a State of 
mere Inſenſibility. 
And here let me aſk this very 1 Man, wh he took 
no Notice of the Teſtimonies, which were alledged to prove 
that this Refuſion was to be immediate upon the Separation of 
the Soul and Body. For theſe, as little as he may think him- 
ſelf concerned in them, will intirely clear up the Point againſt 
him. Numenius then, ſpeaking of ſome $toics, declares, ** that, 
according to them, the Soul of the Univerſe would be im- 
mortal, but that a// ozhers would »pon Death be blgnded and 
66 mie With it. * Body, ſays Aifoninus, 15 
| z be 
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conflantly and invariably declare dor it. One 
« may (ſays he) as reaſonably doubt whether 
«; Oy Chriftians ever 0 or Hour wo gt a future 

e e 


« be Joſt Rs — in the . dannen ö Soul 
« will be immediately abſorbed and ſunk into the univ. al Na- 
© ture,” or God. In another Place he ſays, Alexander and 
* his Slave would upon Death. be reduced to the very ſame 
State; for that they would either be reſumed into the univer- 
« (al Subſtance (or God) or ſcattered and diſperſed i into ' mere. 
% Atoms.” Anse o Maxedwn, xaos o oproxopucs autre are ail! 
eic T uvTo xalernoar yo Yap ehnOIncoar eig TE; avtuy TE vo 
OTECPAT INES ayes 7 e Nee 0jh0kwy eig TH; ATOWES, J. vi. 
24. And Seneca, ſpeaking of Death, ſays, Vade fortiter, vade 
feliciter,—Nec rogaveris, nec timueris, nec te velut in aliquod | 
malum exiturum tuleris retro. Rerum natura quæ ie genuit ex- 
fectat, et locus melior ac tutior. Nat. Qaæſ. vi. 3a. Rerum 
natura quæ te genuit expefat. There cannot, I think, be a 
clearer Proof that the Soul, upon the Diſſolution of the. Body, 
was immediately to be reſumed into the univerſal Nature, or 
God. Seneca declares the ſame in another P e already. 
quoted. Cogita nihil eorum, quæ ab oculis abeunt, & in rerum 
naturam, ex qua prodierunt, & mox proceſſura ſunt, recondun- 
tur, confumi; dgſinunt iſta, non pereunt. Et mors, q 1 
timeſcimus & recuſamus, intermittit vitam, non eripit, Ve- 
niet, qui iterum nos in lucem reponet dies. Ep. 64. How could 
Life be ſuſpended and interrupted upon Death, by Means of 
the Refuſion, unleſs the Refuſion be ſuppoſed: to be imme- 
diate? Epidtetus too, in one of the Paſſages already cited from 
him, ſays, that at Death the Materials of which Men are 
** compoſed, will be reſolved again into the Sybſtance from 
which they were originally taken,” Arrian, iv. 7. And the 
ſame Writer in another Blace declares © That the fiery Sub- 
F* ſtance or the Soul, would, upon the Diſſolution of the 'Body, - 
be reſumed by the univerſal Nature, or God.“ 

Now to apply theſe Teſtimonies directly to our preſent Pur- 
poſe. It is agreed on both Sides that the Szoics held the Refu- 
fion-of the human Soul. It is allowed, even by Mr. J. himſelf, 
that this Refuſion was ſuppoſed to deſtroy its 1 
Exiſtence. And the Paſſages juſt recited prove that chis Refu- 
ſion was to be made upon the Separation of the Soul and Body. 
Here then is a plain Proof, even upon the Gentleman's own 

Feinciples, that the Soul was to Lach its ſeparate and diſtin 
 Exiflence'as Death. 34 Ws Ul 
Let's 


* 


* State, as whether the Philoſophers amongſt 
the Heathens did believe it.“ p. 99. And how. . 
does he prove it? Why, he brings ſeveral Paſ- 


Let's now ſee what the learned Writer has advanced to ſnew, 
that the Stoict believed a future State: And here he tells us, 
that the Interval between Death and the general Renovation 
was conſidered as à State of Happineſs and Miſery, That it 
was often repreſented in this Light will be readily allowed. 
But then the Paſſages juſt cited, as well as thoſe produced in 
the firſt Chapter, plainly ſhew that it was often repreſented as 
a State of mere Inſenſibility. Here then are two very oppo- 
fite and contrary Accounts of a future State | | Bhs 
Now- the learned Gentleman himſelf allows that the Szoics - 
had a twofold Method of teaching on this very Subject. The 
only ion then is, which was the public and exoteric, 
which the private and eſoteric Notion. And luckily Mr. 7. 
himſelf has determined this Point for us. As for the public 
Not ion, he ſays it was contrived to inculcate the Doctrine of 
another Life in the moſt ſenſible and groſs Manner ; but the 
Reſuſion was ſuppoſed to take away all peculiar and diſtin& 
Perception; and, what is more, the learned Gentleman him- _ 
ſelf allows that it was ſuppoſed to do this. This therefore, 
according to his own Reaſoning, muſt have been the private 
Again; the learned Writer ſays, that the Soul, according 
to the Stoics, was to return to God:; that this Return was 
| ſuppoſed to conſtitute the Happineſs of good Men in another 
Life: However that this Notion was not to be imparted to the 
People, as being quite unfit and im r for their Know- 
ledge. Now if this Return to God, which was really and 
actually ſaid to be a State of Happineſs, could not be ſafely 
imparted to the People; much leſs could the Refufion, which, 
on Mr. Fack/oxn's own Principles, was conſidered as a State of 
mere Inſenſibilityj. We may then conclude, even accordi 
to his own Reaſoning, that the Refuſion muſt be ra 
amongſt the private and hidden Notions. Ok Thee 
Upon the whole, the real Fact with Regard to the old 


Stoics, was this: They ſometimes ſpeak” of the Interval (or 


of it) between Death and the general Conflagration as a 
— of Rewards and Puniſhments. But then it muſt not be 


diſſembled, that they oſten ſpeak of it as a State, in which 


the Soul was to be deprived of all Pereeption. It plainly ap- 
pears too, even upon the rg eg own Principles, 2 
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ſages from the Ancients, in which, according to 
his Interpretation, they declare for another Life. 
This, I preſume, he calls his Demanſtration. In 


, ; 1 


chis laſt was the/privare and e/eteric Notion ; and after this 1 


need not ſurely go about to prove that this was the 280 Do- 
Arine of a future State.rea/ly entertained and believed by the 
Philoſophers themſelves. But a Word or two more on this 
Part of the Argument. | f 


% The Steics called Death a Separation of the Soul (which 
„ they thought to be of a fiery Nature) from the Body; and 
% taught that, after that, the Soul returned to its congenial 


Element, and continued happy or miſerable for-certain Pe- 


“ riods of Time, or till its Diſſolution at the general Confla- 


gration and Refuſion into the ſupreme Soul of the Uni- 
« verſe.” Mr. F. Defence, p. 62. The thing affirmed here 


is, that the Interval between Death and the general Reno- 
vation, was conſider'd as a State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. I muſt firſt take Notice that this flatly contradicts the 


ſeveral Paſſages, in which the Stoics repreſent Death as the 
very End and Extinction of our Being; but what I would 
chiefly obſerve here, is, that it is ſtrangely inconſiſtent with 
the Teſtimonies alledged by our Author himſelf on this yery 


Point. Cleantbes taught, that the Souls of all Men continued 


% (after Death) till the Conflagration. But Chry/ſppus ſaid, 
« that the Souls of wiſe Men (or Heroes) only continued fa 
* long.” If Diogenes Laertius be right in this laſt Aceount; 


if the Souls of Heroes only were to ſubſiſt till this general Con- 


flagration ; how will our Author be able to prove that the 
Souls of all Men were to continue for this Period? if he can 
make good this Point againſt me, muſt he not make it good 
againſt Diogenes Laertius at the ſame time too? And is. he, as 
J before aſked, ſo deſperately enamoured and fond of Contro- 


verly, that, rather than ſpare his Adverſary, he will even 


anſwer and confute himſelf? In his firſt Pamphlet (p. 98) he 
4 5 'Teftimony of Arias Didymus, who ſays, that the 
Souls of good Men were to exiſt till the Conflagration and 


„ Diflolution of the Univerſe ; but thoſe of the wicked to con- 
, tinue only to a certain Period.” And here too is not his 


own Evidence clear and expreſs againſt him? For, with Re- 


gard to the Souls of the wicked, what can one collect, even 


from his own Tranſlation, more than that they were not ta 
ſubſiſt till the general Conflagration ? RES oe nd TL 
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TE 
the following Sheets I propoſe to conſider and 
examine it; and if I ſhould fay I will undertake” 
intirely to confute and overthrow it, I ſhall 


2. But not to inſiſt on his ſeveral Contradictions, the very 
Argument, which he brings to prove that the Szoics believed 
a future State, proves juſt the contrary. He tells his Reader, 
that the Soul, on their Principles, was to return after Death: 
to its congenial Element ; and let me tell him that this Return 
was looked upon by the old Stozcs, as equivalent to a State of 
Non-exiſtence. Plutarch, explaining their Notion, ſays, ** that 
** the Souls of the Unwiſe (and theſe muſt include the Body 
of Mankind) would mingle with the Elements at Death; 
but that of the wiſe Man would remain till the Conflagra- 
« tion.” D. L. vol. i. p. 391. This Return to the Elements 
is here mentioned as a State of abſolute Inſenſibility ; it is op- 
poſed to a State of ſeparate and diſtin Exiſtence, in very 

lain and expreſs Terms. The ſame is confirmed by ſeveral 
— already cited. Magnus animus deo pareat, & quic- 
quid lex univerſi ſine cunctatione patiatur. Aut in meliorem 
emittitur vitam, lucidius tranquilliuſque inter divina manſu- 
rus, aut certè ſine ullo futurus incommodo, nature ſuæ re- 
miſcebitur, & revertetur in totum. Seneca Ep. 72. Cogita ni- 
hil eorum quæ ab oculis abeunt, et in rerum naturam, ex qua 
prodierunt, et mox proceſſura ſunt, reconduntur, conſumi; 
definunt iſta, non pereunt. Et mors quam pertimeſcimas & 
recuſamus, intermittit vitam, non eripit. Ep. 34. There are 
many Teſtimonies to the ſame Purpoſe, both in this and the 
firſt Chapter. And yet our Author, unconſcious of the Ha- 
vock he was going to make in his own Syſtem, talks much 
of this Return to and Mixture with the Elements. When 
firſt ſaw this Paſſage, ( the Soul will return to its congenial Ele- 
| t) I was quite at a Loſs to conceive to what Purpoſe of 
the Controverſy he would infiſt upon this Circumſtance. But 
' what was my Surpriſe, when I found that he urged it as a 
Proof that the Soics really believ'd another Life? 

I muſt therefore tell this very learned Man, that he yields 
up the whole Queſtion, when he aſſerts, ** That the Soul was 
** to return to its congenial Element upon Death.” It ap- 
pears from the Teſtimonies already cited, and Ten thouſand 
others, that it waz-to be ſo blended and mix'd with this Ele- 
ment, as to loſe its ſeparate and diſtin& Perception. It was 
not therefore, even on his own Principles, to remain a parti 
cular Being after Death; and therefore what room for the Be- 
lief of futyre Rewards and Puniſhments? ?: f 
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hardly be thought to promiſe any great 
him to do any thing by halves, nor his F 


\ © 


and this Reſuſion, as our Author himſelf allows, was held to 


times make Innovations in the old Syſtems; but then this was 


But as our Author's Temper will never ſuffer 
udgment 
help 


* 


*» 


It will be proved in the Eighth Chapter, that the Soul was 
held to be ſlrictly and properly a Part of God. If therefore 
it was hn Drath to return to its congenial Subflance, it was 
immediately to be reſolved. into God or the Azima Mundi ; 


— 


be deſtructive of all perſonal. and diſtin& Subſiſtence. 
- But he goes on. The Stoics differ'd in two Points from 
the Py:hagoreans and Platorifts, 1. In making the ra- 
© tional Soul to be material. 2. In limiting its Duration in 
5 the future State, which the others thought to be anlimited 
aud immortal.” p.62 But did not the Pythagaxeans and 
Platanifts limit the Duration of the Soul in the future State as 
well as the Stoics? It is, I think, generally fuppoſed that 
they did not. But ſurely without Reaſon. For did not the 


Followers of Pythagoras and Plato hold this Doctrive of gene- 


ral Revolutions as well as the Stoics Did they not ſuppoſe 
that the ſame Men were to return again to the preſent State, 
and live in the very ſame Circumſtances as before? And does 
not all this. neceſſarily imply, that the Duration of the Soul 
i hs future State could not be thought unlimited and eternal? 
But let us return to the Szoics, from whom we have digreſo d. 
As to Zero, Cleanthes, and Chryfippus, Mr. J. inſiſts much 
upon their Belief of a future State; and whatever Impreſ- 
Gon he may make upon his Reader, he ſeems at leaſt to per- 
ſuade himſelf that he has made good this Point. But how is 
it poſſible for him to prove, at this time of Day, what he 
undertook, that they were conflant and uniform in their Pro- 
feſſions on this Article? The few Remains of their Works 
Rill left us are ſo very flight and inconſiderable, that one can- 
not be enabled by them only to form a Judgment of their 
Practice and Opinion as to the Point in ion. However 
one thing is certain, viz. that the Philoſophers of the ſame 
dect pretty generally agreed in their main Syſtem, We may 


then conjefture' from the Doctrine and Profeſſions of the later 


. Staics, what thoſe before them taught and thought with re- 
gard to a future State. And as Epictetus is commonly allow d 
to have been a genuine and thorough Szic, it is not unreaſon- 
—— N ſuppoſe that he might ſpeak the real Sentiments of 


It muſt not be denied that the later Philoſophers did ſome- 


& 


— 


with 


11311 


help him to know where to ſto » he puſhes his 


Principle out of Sight both of Reaſon and Anti- 
quity; and throws out of Diſtance all * 


4 


with a View to improve and refine them; to pur them of 


Abſurdities, or clear them from Objections, which could not 
be eaſily removed. Now as the ſeveral Innovations were made 


with this View, it would be abſurd to imagine, that the more 


early Stoics did either profeſs or believe the Doctrine of a fu- - 


ture State in a more conſtant and uniform Manner than thoſe 
who came after them. I do not ſay this, in order to decline 
any Argument our Author offers, or for want of a proper 
Reply to what he has advanc'd with regard to theſe three 
ancient S/oics. The Gentleman does indeed plume himſelf 
upon theſe Proofs ; and as I am not ſenfible of the Force of 
them, I will give him an Opportunity of making his beſt of 
them, and explaining them to more Advantage. Let us fee 
then what Mr. 7. makes Chryſppus ſay : As for Zeno and 
 Cleanthes, I muſt reſerve them for the next Chapter. All this 


weight of Demonſtration from Chry/fppus amounts to one ſin- 


gle Paſſage of Diogenes Laertius. *©** Chryſppas ſaid that the 
Souls of ai r only (or Heroes in Mr. Fack/ox's Inter- 
4% pretation] were to continue till the Conflagration.“ p. 6. 


What now does this come to? Why that, according to 
him, the Souls of Heroes were to ſubſiſt till the general Diſſo-: 


Jution. But what is this to our preſent Argument? The Point 


our Author undertook to prove was, that the Souls of al : 


Men would continue to this Period. Why then does the Te- 


ſtimony, on which he reſts his whole Excuſe, relate only to | 


the Souls of Heroes? $ 

2. I ſee no more in this Paſſage of Diogenes Laertius, than 
in one cited from Plularch in the D. L. p. 391. which runs 
thus. The Sojcs taught that the Soul of the Weak and 
** {firm would die or return to the Elements at its Depar - 
% ture from the Body; but that the Soul of the wiſe Man 
% would hold out till the Conflagration.” The Souls of the 


Suppoſe. then Chry/ippus believ'd that the Souls of Heroes 
were to continue till this time; he might very conſiſtently 
believe too, that thoſe of all other Men (i. e. the Bulk of 
Mankind) would die and periſh with the Bö y. 
ä 3. It is, I think, pretty evident from a Paſſage in Pla- 
lareb, that Chry/ppus denied all future Puniſhments. © He 
**. laughed, as Plutarch informs us, at the common and po- 
+. palar Accounts of another Life.” Now we have _—_ 
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5 132 Fj. 
* the ſame Road before him. + Hig Maſter . 
1 and Benefactor the late Dr. Clarke was as warm 
_ CONT of the old Philoſophers, as himſelf; 
48 Eats | rs Contends | 


| that ſeveral of the $toics confider'd theſe very Accounts as the 
1 only Foundation and Support of future Puniſhments; that 
. 1 —— thought themſelves oli d to diſcard and explode the 
Le | laſt, — becauſe they could not admit the firſt. As Chry- 
_.  fipus therefore ſo freely ridiculed the vulgar Notion of future 
_ Puniſhments, this will of itſelf be a fair Preſumption that he | 
i believed no future Puniſhments at all. Fc” 
_ The Paſſage from Plutarch runs thus. © He ( Ch fopus ) 
1.4108 « laughed at Plato for endeavouring to deter Men Fom In-.. 

74 « Juſtice by frightful Stories of divine Vengeance and Pu- 
1 niſhments after Death; for that theſe were che moſt childiſh | 
| of all Terrors, as the Doctrine of Puniſhments in another 
. « Life was ſubje& to great Difficulties. This then was in 
1 « Reality, no more than the Bugbears of Accho and Alphito, 
11118 * which Women employ to fright Children. And yet, adds 
% PJutarch, he maintain'd, that the Gods would punifh 
4% wicked Men.” (De Rep. Stoic. p. 1040. Ed. Xyl.) And 
hence Plutarch accuſes him of ContradiQtion. The Foun- - 
dation of the Charge is, that Chry/fppus ſuppoſed divine 
Puniſhments, and yet laughed at the Stories mention'd by 
Plato. And does not this plainly intimate that he was 
conceived-to reject all future Puniſhments, as well as thoſe 
recorded by Plato? For had he held any future Puniſhments 
whatever, what poſſible Groynd could there have been for chis 
Charge? 

4. Mr. F. himſelf allows that the Notions of a Proyi- 
dence and a future State depend upon each other. Now we 
have ſhewn, in the Beginning of this Chapter, what very 
. extravagant and abſurd Notions this ſame Chry/ppus rent en · 
0 tertained of the firſt; and therefore we may conclude, on the 
3 | Principle advanced by the learned Gentleman himſelf, that 
-" Wag have no rational or well- grounded Hope of another 
Liſe 

5. In two Paſſages of Plutarch, cited in this very Chap- 
. ter, we have the following Account of the Doctrine of Chry- 

us. © According to him, the Soul of the World would 
1 have conſumed and waſted into nothing, had it not been 
„ 5 "repleniſh'd with freſh Materials, in order to ſupply and re. 
3:10 * cruit its Loſſes, © It was to increaſe and be inlarged, till it 
* had conſumed all Things into itſelf ; it was to augment c. 
66 A 22 all material Subſtances were abſorbed into 1 . 


*% 


R © 2 


7 HD 
But then as to the Steddine ſ and Conſtancy of this 
Belief, he was not Zealot enough. in the Cauſe of 
Paganiſm to ſay that. His great Knowledge of 
IS fd NC ß oct: #7 


Now as all Things, all Subfances whatever, were to be daily 
abſorbed: into the Anima Mundi or Divine Being, it is evi- 
dent that the Souls of Men were to undergo the ſame Fate; 
and if theſe were to be continually reſolved into the divine 

Subſtance, it is evident from what has been ſaid of the Re- 
fuſion, that they were continually to die and'periſh. 
Io be ſerious with one who deſerves it ſo little of me. If 
Mr. Fack/on would aſpire to the Character of an able and ho- 
neſt Examiner, infinitely preferable to that of a ſubtile Diſpu- 
tant, he muſt fairly weigh the united Force of theſe various 
Arguments; and nat keep nibbling at the looſe End only of one 
or two: A Praftice Shae inayitably betrays either his Ignorance 
of their Force, or his Fear and Apprehenſion of their Weight. 

What I undertook to prove (againſt his Aſſertion oft repeat- 
end) was, that J 0 did not profeſs: the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State in the moſt uniform and conſtant Manner. 1 hav 
done this: And let Mr. Facłſon undo it, if he can. 


* 


— 2 


At parting however 1 will tell him a Secret, if he will pro- 
miſe not to tell it again, as his own, as he did by the My- 
fteries (ſee p. 89. of his Pamphlet, The Belief of a future State, 
Sc.] at the ſame time he was abuſing his Informer:—ln 
the ancient Pagan Theology, extraordinary Men were ſup- 
poſed to have Souls of a Nature and Species above the Com- 
mon; which they diſtinguiſhed into a higher and lower Claſs; 
the firſt called Demonic and the other Heroic, while the com- 
mon Race of Men had only plain human Souls. The Philoſo- 
phers, we have ſhewn, ſometimes talk as Naturaliſts, fome- 
times as Theologiſts. Hence they ſometimes ſpeak of their 
viſe Man as ſubje& to the common Lot of his Species; ſome- 
times as holding it out a good deal longer. In this latter 


Account they conſidered their æ ¹⁰⁴ e Man as the ſame with 


him the People called a Hero; and ſuppoſed him of a Stuff 
that would indure longer than the Souls of common Texture. 
And this explains a Circumſtance that the learned Reader 
could not but obſerve in their Accounts of the Duration of 
their <vi/# Man, which is their ſpeaking of it as a natural 
Advantage and Prerogative, not a moral. - And thus we ſee 
the Principle of the doub/e Doctrine clears up this Difficulty 
likewiſe. This is enough to remove Mr. Fackfon's Embarras. 
But would he know more of this Matter, he muſt call again. 


Antiquity,. 


9 


60. Rte, 


15 ml. 


Antiquity, and. auth bn ee Trad, 
would not ſuffer him to bid. ſo 


t there was ſo much Doubtfulneſs, "ng | 


3 Thoughts and 


6 2 the Philoſophers concerning this 


very Point, as could not but very much di- 


& miniſh its proper Effect and loflyence upon the | 

« Hearts and Lives of Men “ —_ 

„At will not ſeem ſtrange - yy a celebrated 5 
e Writer, to obſerve the wilel of the Ancients 

* puſhing this principle to ſo. great a,-length, 


« and conſidering Glory, as the ampleſt Reward ; 
«of a well ſpent Life; when we reflect, That 
« the greateſt Part of them had no Notion of any 


« other Reward or Futurity. And even thoſe 
<« who believ'd a State of Happineſs for the 
«© Good, * et entertained it with fo much Di 

that they indulged it rather as a / 
& than a well-grounded Hope.” In another Place 
he obſerves, - 40 * Thae the nents Lanw could ſerve 
© as a ſufficient Guide but to very few, that it 


2 & The wiſeſt Philoſophers did indeed 8 ſeem to 
« have reaſoned themſelves into a Belief of it: But then one 
% cannot, without ſome Pity and Concern of Mind, obſerve 


* how ſtrangely at other Times the Weight of the ſame Ar- 


cc guments ſeems to have ſlipt (as it were) out of their Minds, 
and with what wonderful Diffdence, Wawvering, and Un- 
«« /eddineſs, they diſcourſe about the ſame Thin 

« thoſe great Philoſophers themſelves, the very beſt and 
« wiſeſt, and moſt conſiderate of them that ever Nr did 
7. ſometimes expreſs themſelves with ſo much Hefitancy and 
«© Unſteddineſs concerning a future State, as could not but 
extremely hinder the proper Influence and Effect, which 


that moſt important Conſideration ought to have upon the 


«« Hearts and Lives of Men.“ ed AY at "Bids 
LeGure, p- 294 5. 6, 7: 
. was 


28 open Defiance toa 
' notorious Fact 3 and, along with voy gr nes 
r 1 


„ fax} 
was not diſcoverable even to thoſe few, witl. 
out great Pains and Study 3! and could not 
„ duce in them at laſt any thing more than a 
„ Zope, never a. full Per ſuaſion; wwhilft the great- 
* of Part” of Mankind, even of - the e 
„ and Tnquifetive, lived wit haut the K 
«© of God, or "the Expectation of 4 5 
Hiſtory of the Life of Cicero, vol. i. p. AT. 
Theſe were the Sentiments of Men prepoſſeſſed, 
5 indeed, in favour of a vulgar Error, but advanc- 
ing it with that Caution and Modeſty, which be- 
came their Learning and Ingenuity. But to 
come to Mr. Fact ſan; whoſe Authorities from 
Antiquity it is the Purpoſe of this Chapter to 
examine. And that we may be the better able 


— . judge of their proper and real Force, we ſhall 


firſt ſtate and define the Point they ate produc*d 
to prove againſt the Author of the D. 73 which 

is that the Philoſophers believd a future State. 
1 he undertakes therefore to confute the Doc- 
trine of this Writer, it will be expected that he 
ſet directly and mare about his Buſineſs. And 
now, ſince tis not improbable he may have ne- 
ver read his Bock, I will juſt inform him in 
what Manner tus. learned Adveriary ang the 
Queſtion, © 


1. When be ions: the 3 with A 
Denial of a future State, he confines his Charge to 
the Philoſophers only: He further reſtrains it to 
the Greek Philoſophers and, out of "theſe, ex- 
cepts Socrates; and, all who lived after the time 
of Cbriſt. As to theſe he owns that they im 
proved and refined upon the Syſtems of thoſe ng 
went before them: And that, in conſequence. of 
= they really believed a N of a e 

tate. 1 


To 
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<< and Trallians, and moſt of the barbarous Na- 


123601 
To make our W Teſtimonies 88 


dome home to the Point, they muſt prove that 
n the Greek Philoſophers before our Saviour (L always 
except Socrates). entertained this Notion; he muſt 


prove too, as the neceſſary Support of his own fa- 


+ vourite Poſition, that theſe. Philoſophers were 


ed and ſettled, ſteddy and uniform in the Pro- 
. feſſion: of this Doctrine. This is the Point he 
undertakes, or ſhould undertake, to proves with 
"what Succeſs, let us now ſee. 

He begins with his favourite Famblichus, 6 Jam- 


16 Blichus ſays, that, in his time, all the Galatians 


8 


* 


<« tions taught their Children to believe, that 


Wo the Soul did rene iron 


Death.“ p. 94. 

« Jamblic hus ſays,” het in bis time,” &c. If 
this will ſerve his Purpoſe, Mr. V. tells us more. 
Hie tells us, that, at. all times, both barbarous 
and civil policied Natiens taught their Children 


this Belief. But what is this to the Purpoſe? 
Were the Galatians and Trallians Greek Philoſo- 


ers ? Or did the Contemporaries of Famblichus 


tive before the Time of Chriſt ? His Galatians and 
Trallians therefore he muſt keep for ſome. other 


Occaſion. And, if I might adviſe him, it ſhould 


be to people his new erected Kingdom of Space. 
But to go on. Tully (he tells us) ſays, that the 
. Exiſtence of the Soul after Death is the con- 
current Belief of all Nations; to which he 


« [Tully] agrees.“ p. 94, 5. It's well he does, 


or this Teſtimony had been as little to the Purpoſe 
as the foregoing :. We have now. indeed got a 
Philoſopher by Chance; but he comes in only , 


F 


by the by, and, as it were, aliud agens. But now 


wie have him le us make the beſt of him. And 
* | PH 6 | therefore 


. — N 
* 
7 e 37 | 5 "Oz 


Wann 


ject, what he is on all Occaſions ſo apt to for- 
get, the real State of the Queſtion; which is not 


whether the Philoſophers did ſometimes profeſs 


the Belief of another Life, but whether they 
were ed and ſettled, conſtant and unvaried in 
this Profeſſion. When he comes to himſelf, 
therefore, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that he 


gives us Cicero as one, that was uniform and ſted- 


dy in what he advanced on this Point. I am ſorry 
for his Sake, and my own, for I am ſure the 
Public loſes nothing by it, that he is fo great a 


Stranger to Tully's Pe Ut hoc faltemin 


maximis malis boni conſequamur, ut mortem, 
quam etiam beati contemnere debeamus, propterea 
_ quod nullum ſenſum eſſet habitura, nunc ſic affecti 
non modo contemnere debeamus, ſed etiam op- 
tare. Fam. Ep. v. 21. Sed hæc conſolatio levis 
eſt; illa gravior, qua te uti ſpero: ego certe 
utor. Nec enim dum ero, angar ulla re, cum va- 
cem omni culpà; et / non ero, ſenſu omni carebo. 
vi. 3. Deinde quod mihi ad conſolationem com- 
mune tecum eſt, ſi jam vocer ad exitum vitæ, 


non ab ea republica avellor, qua carendum eſſe 


doleam; preſertim cum id fine ullo ſenſu futurum 


fit. vi. 4. And again to his Friend Torantas, 


Cum conſilio profici nihil poſſit, una ratio vide- 
tur, quicquid evenerit, ferre moderate, præſertim 
cum omnium rerum mors ſit extremum. vi. 21 
Theſe Paſſages have already been produced in 
he D. L. but our Author intirely overlooks them, 
as not amounting, I ſuppofe, to Proof againſt 
him, or not ſhewing. that Cicero did ſomerimes 
declare his Diſbelief of another Life. However, 
I chuſe to rub his Noſe with them once more, 


as this will ſerve withal to expoſe his Diſingenuity- 
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and want of Candour, in thus meanly concealing 
from his Reader the Teſtimonies which have been 

urged againſt him x NN Te e 
o 1 muſt 


d Theſe Paſſages have been alledged by the Author of the 
D. L. in order to confirm his Opinion, that Cicero did not be- 
lieve a future State. He thinks that they bid fair to give us 
his real Opinion, as they came from him in the Seaſon of Ca- 
lamity and Diſtreſs. Theſe (ſays he) are Letters of Conſo- 
lation to his Friends, when he himſelf, by Reaſon of the ill 
State of public Affairs, much wanted Conſolation z a Sea- 
* ſon, when Men have leaſt Diſguiſe, and are moſt diſpoſed 
* to lay open their whole Heartte. 
* Nam veræ voces tum demum pectore ab ino 
Fjiciuntur, et eri pitur perſona, manet res,” p. 401. 


The learned Dr. Middleton has ſince employed this very Cir- 
eumſance, to the Support of the contrary Opinion. In a 
* melancholy Hour, ſays he, when the Spirits are depreſſed, 
the ſame Argument would not appear to him with = ſame 
« Force, and Doubts and Difficulties peu the Aſcendant, and 
* what humoured his preſent Chagrin find the readieſt Admiſ- 
„ fion. © The Paſlages alledged were all of this kind, written 
in the Seaſon of Dejection.“ (Hifory: of the Life of Cicero, 
vol. ii. p. 561.) To this Mr, V. replies, lt is allowed 
** that a deſponding Temper, like that of Ciceros, will 
in a melancholy Hour, be always inclined to fuſpect the 
« worſt. But to what is its Suſpicion confined ? Without doubt 
to the Iſſue of that very Affair, which occaſioned the Di- 
. * ſtreſs. A melancholy Hour would have juſt the contrary 
Influence on his other Cogitations. And this is the wiſe 
« Diſpoſition of Nature; that the leſs Support the Mind has 
| ©. perſuaded itſelf it ſhall find in one Quarter, the more it en- 
% deayours to make it up in abundance of Hope for another. 
* So that unleſs Cicero was made differently from all other 
« Men, one might venture 'to 125 his Hepes of future Good 
„ (had his Philoſophy permitted him to entertain any Hopes 
* at all) would have riſen in proportion to his Fears of the 
< preſent. And this is ſeen every Day in fact. For it is no- 
* thing but this natural Diſpoſition that makes Men of the 
World ſo generally fly even to Superſtition for the Relief 

of their Misfortunes.“ p. 402. Nothing can be more true 

than what is here ſaid, that our Hopes of Futurity are never 
ſo ftrong and vigorous, as in the Seaſon of Calamity and Di- 
ſtreſs. Had Cicero therefore entertained any Notions of fu- 
| ' ö ture 


„ 
Is muſt take Notice that the Evidence of theſe 
Paſſages comes with redoubled Force upon this 
learned Gentleman, He inſiſts that Seneca, in his 
„ . e Letters 


ture Happineſs, we might have expected the moſt clear and 
lively Declarations of them at this very Time. The Solution 
which the Doctor offers can hardly, I think, be eſteemed na- 
tural, as it certainly ſuppoſes Cicero to have been made in a 
different Way from all other Men. „ 
2. It is agreed on all Hands, that theſe Paſſages were ad- 
dreſſed to Friends in Diſtreſs by way of Conſolation. But then 
it is ſaid, that Cicero would not have applied this Topic of 
Comfort had not he himſelf been in a State of Dejection and 
| Deſpair. As if he had only employed this Argument in his 
moſt gloomy and melancholy Hours ; as if it had been occa- 
ſioned only by his Chagrin ; and the troubleſome Situation 
of Things about him. Whereas he very frankly d in 
his Tu/culans themſelves, that this was the moſt real and ef- 
ſectual, the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial Comfort that could be 
adminiſtered againſt the Fear of Death. In his firſt Tu/culan 
he undertakes to prove, that Death was not an Evil; and this, 
1/. Becauſe it was not attended with any actual Puniſhment, 
or poſitive and real Miſery. 24/y, He riſes higher, and la- 
bours to prove, that Men ought to look upon Death as a Bleſ- 
ſing rather than an Evil, as the Soul, after its Departure from 
the Body, might be happy in another Life. In the firſt Part 
he ſuppoſes the Mortality and Extinction of the Soul at 
Death; in the ſecond he plainly. ſuppoſes, that it will ſur- 
vive the Body. Now the Queſtion is, on which Doctrine does 
he lay moſt Streſs; or, which of theſe two Notions, in be 
Opinion of Cicero, would ſerve beſt to fortify and prepare 
Men againſt the Fear of Death ? And luckily Cicero himſelf 
has long fince determined this Point for us; having in the firſt 
Tuſculan brought ſeveral Reaſons to prove the Immortality of 
of the Soul, he after all very frankly declares, that they had 
no great Validity and Force; that the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial ' 
Argument, which could be urged againſt the Fear of Death, 
was the very Conſideration advanced in his Letters, or tb. 
Doctrine which makes it the utter Period of our Being: And in 
the remaining Part of the Book he proceeds to argue chiefly on 
this Suppoſition, as being the :be/t calculated to ſupport Men 
againſt the Fear and Terror of Death. 'The Arguments which 
he urged to prove the Immortality of the Soul, ſometimes 
to have had great Weight. with the Perſon, to whom they 
were immediately a d; he declares himſelf fond of the O. 
- Pinion, and reſolyes not to part with it. 8 | 
| : ſalitate 
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e e ſententiam 


he was not conſidering t 
Works that were deliberately and profeſſedly written on this 


Tetters to bis Friends, would not diſſemble his real 
Opinions. (Farther Defence, p. 26.) And will not 
the ſame Reaſoning prove that we are to look for 


a ſtrict 


taltate depellet. To this Cicero replies, Laudo id quidem 3 


etſi nihil nimis oportet confidere : Movemur enim ſæpe aliquo 
acute concluſo : Labamus mutamuſque ſententiam clarioribus 
etiam in rebus : In his eft enim aliqua obſcuritas. Id igitur 


fi acciderit, ſimus armati. c. 32. He does not ſeem to lay 
any great Streſs on the Notion of a future State; nihil oportet 


nimis confidere. He owns that the Arguments, alledged in 
ſupport of it, were rather ſpecious than ſolid : Movemur enim 
ſzpe aliquo acute concluſo. That they were not plain and clear 
enough to make any e frag: laſting Impreſſion : Labamus 

clarioribus etiam in his rebus; in his 


eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas.—That therefore the beſt Remedy 


at all Events, would be the Notion that the Soul dies with the 
Body: Id igitur ſi acciderit, fimus armati. Having then ex. 


plained what he had to ſay on the Immortality of the Soul, 
e proceeds to ſhew that Death could not be confidered as an 
13 on the Suppoſition that the Soul was to periſh with the 


y. N | | 
When therefore he would teach. Men to contemn the Ter- 


\ 


rors of Death, he grounds his main Ag on the Morta- 


Iity of the Soul. As to the Notjon of a future State, it was 
maintained by Arguments too ſubtile to work a real and laſting 
Conviction 3 it was not thought clear enough to make any 
deep and ftrong Impreſſion. He has therefore Recourſe to the 


Extinction of the Soul, as the moſt comfortable Confideration 


that could be employed againſt the Fear of Death. This was 


not then a Topic that was peculiar to the Seaſon of DejeCtion 


and Diſtreſs ; it was not only * thrown out accidentally, when 
bo Subject,“ but was uſed in the 


very Point. It could not therefore be occafional only, and ſuited 
to the preſent Circumſtances, as the learned Writer in his 
Reaſoning all along ſuppoſes. FA 


* 


zahy. In his 5th Tuſculan he mentions Epicurus by Name, 


and very frankly declares that his Syſtem might ſerve to for- 


tify and arm Men againſt Death as well as any of the reft. Quis 
enim parum eſt contra mortem aut dolorem paratus ? — Qgid 
tandem? ifti grandiloqui contra hæc duo quæ maxime angunt, 


mortem & dolorem ] melius ſe habent quam Epicurus 7-31. As 
to the Extinction of the Soul, he declares, that it was as ſolid 


and ſubſtantial a Topic as any that could be offered to remove 
the Fear of Death. And what does he fay more in * | 
| _ 1 es? 
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a ſtrict Declaration of Ciceros real Sentiments in 
+ mis LETTERS: And if we are, the Paſſages juſt 

cited may ſerve to determine this Part of the Con- 

troverly. 59 FCC 


3 tles ? It is evident therefore, that his Advice in the laſt was 
| not purely occaſional and accommodated only to the Men he 
had to do with. ny Hm ot 
Again; when Cicero, in his ſharpeſt A fflictions, undertakes 
to comfort himſelf, what is the Method which he propoſes, 
the Remedy which he preſcribes as the moſt certain and effec- 
-tual Cure of his Misfortunes ? Why, it was that he would kill 
himſelf. Ceteri quidem, Pompeius, Lentulus tuus, Scipio, A- 
franius, foede perierunt. At Cato præclare. Jam ifthuc qui- 
dem, cum volemus, licebit. I. ix. ep. 18. 
No this is the uy thing he inculcates in his other Writ- 
ings; the very Remedy he preſeribes as moſt real and ſubſtan- 
| | tial in the Seaſon of Calamity and Diſtreſs. Ut enim fi cui 
maviganti, prædones inſequantur, deus quis dixerit, Ejice te 
navi, preſto eſt qui excipiat, vel delphinus, ut Arionem Me- 
thymnæum; — fic, urgentibus aſperis & odioſis doloribus, fi 
tanti non. ſit ut ferendi ſint, quo fi? confugiendum vides. Tuſe. 
Qu. ii. 26. What 1 would infer from hence, is, that Cicero's 
way of thinking and reaſoning on this Point was much the 
ſame in the loweſt Seaſon of his Calamity and Diſtreſs, as at 
=  othertimes. For does he not in the firſt propofe to put in Pra- 
1 1. _ very Precepts which he deliberately lays down in 
the laſt ? 5: 1 | | 
So much for the Circumſtance which occaſioned the Diſpute 
between theſe celebrated Writers. With regard to Mr, . 
let me obſerve, that before he produces theſe Paſſages, he em- 
loys ſome Pages to prove that Cicero real Sentiments are to 
found ozfy in his Epiſtles. And ſurely what he has alledged 
in ſupport of this laſt Point ought to be examined, before any 
one attempts to ſhew.from his other Writings, that Cicero be- 
lieved a future State. Here then, I think, the Adverſaries of the 
D. L. are all guilty of Tergiverſation ; for they lay their main 
Streſs on Teſtimonies taken from thoſe other Writings, with- 
out ſo much as trying to diſprove what has been advanced to 
 - »ſhew that we are to look for Ciceros real Opinion only in his 
— . Cong | 
However, till they confute what has been advanced on this 
Head, there will be no Danger of their proving that Cicero 
entertained the Notion of another Life. As to his Epiſtles, 
Mr. Warburton has given us a fair Specimen of what we are 
do expect from this Quarter. And if we look into his 
5 | K3 Philo- 


* 


1 . 
Leet us go to his third Paſſage. * Lactantius 


« fays that Epicurus, who held the Soul to be Q 


6 mortal and extinguiſhed by Death, was herein 
: | confuted 


 - Philoſophical Works for bis real Opinion of future Puniſh- 
ments, we ſhall have no Reaſon to imagine that he generally 


eſpouſed the Notion, which the learned Doctor imputes to 


Him. But I have dwelt pretty largely on this Article in ano- 


ther Place. And Dr. Middleton himſelf allows that he had no 
fixed and well. grounded Hope, but only ſome faint Expecta- 
tions of a State of future Hoppinefs At was entertained 


t with ſo much Diffidence, that they (the Philoſophers) in- 


« dulged it rather as a Wiſh than a well grounded Hope.” 
vol. ii. p. 519. And in another Place he obſerves, *© That Gz- 
« cero himſelf had nothing more than a Hope, never a full 
4% Perſuaſion of this Truth. p. 562. Now if this be all that 


the learned Author contends for, as to this State of Happineſs 


for the Good; if Cicero indulged it merely as a Wiſh, without 
any rational and well grounded Hope; if he never could gain 

a full and thorough Perſuaſion of this very important — ny : 
ceflary Truth; it will hardly be worth while to purſue the 
Diſpute any further: The great Patrons and Admirers of the 


Law of Nature, will have but little to boaſt of, as the very 


Heroe of their Cauſe could rife no higher, without a ſuperior 
and more divine Guide, And I could indeed wiſh that theſe 
Writers of a lower Claſs would reflect in what manner the very. * 


_ candid and learned Writer of the Hiſtory above mentioned 


ſometimes ſpeaks of the Philoſophers with regard to their Be- 
lief of another Life. This might teach them to entertain more 


qualified and moderate Sentiments of the Light of Nature ; and 


not to magnify and extol, ſo extravagantly as they do on all 
Occafions, the Knowledge of the old Philoſophers, with an 
equal Diſregard to Truth and Modeſty. ' 

If it be only ſaid, that Cicero might ſometimes entertain 
Hopes of another Life, it would not, as I juſt obſerved, be 
worth while to purſue the Controverſy any further. . Should 


it be ſaid that other Philoſophers might ſometimes entertain 


the ſame Hopes, I am far from deny ing it; nay, ſhould it be 
ſaid, that they ſometimes believed this Notion, I would not 
diſpute even this. All I contend for, is, that the general 
Perſuaſion was on the other Side. And this I impute to their 
metaphpſical and abſurd Speculations concerning the human 
Soul. That they were extremely fond of theſe Notions, and, 
in Conſequence of theſe, ready to abandon the moſt evident 
and plain Truths, has been clearly and inconteſtably 275 


: 1 
« « cankied both by ALI. Philoſe "OR and the 

“general Perſuaſion of Mankind.” But does 
| not our Author ſee that he cites this Authority 
in flat Contradiction to the very Doctrine which 
he himſelf lays down a Page or two before ? 

P. 93. he tells us, That all Philoſophers, except 
Epicureans, Sceptics, and a few others, firmly 
t believed a future State.“ Strange Inconfiſten- 
cy! What! did the Epicureans, Sceptics, and ſome 
others diſbelieve a future State; and yet was Epi- 
curus ſingular in this Notion ? was he confuted in 
this Point by all others, while the Sceptic and 
ſome others agreed with him: 

Beſides does not Mr. J. know that this very 
Lattantius gives a different Account of this Mat- 
ter in his Piece De 1r4 ? that he there charges 
the Philoſophers vith the Diſbelief of future Pu- 
niſhments 5 

But to proceed. Tully rotives of Socrates, 
that a little before he drank the fatal poiſoned 
„ Cup, he expreſſed clearly and fully his Belief 
« of a future State, and of the different Condi- 
* tion of holy and unholy Men.“ What the Gen- 
tleman would infer from hence, is, that Socrates 
believed another Life. And ſo Mr. . ſaid be- 
fore him. This being the excepted Caſey "_ 
ſuſpecting our ſlippery Author would "I. 
juſt now put him in Mind of. | 


bythe Author of the D. 4 . I would not ſay. that 
. theſe Notions: had always the ſame Force on their Minds, or 
that there might not be ſome Intervals, in which Doubts and 
_ Difficulties might get the Aſcendant, and leave room for bet- 
ter Principles. There are many Paſſages, in which they ſpeaks 

on this very Subject with great Uncertainty. and Doubt; it is 
evident that at theſe Times their Notions of the Soul could 
not have their proper Influence and Force, becauſe they them - 
ſelves allow that theſe Notions were inconſiſtent with the Belief 
of future Rewards and Funiſhments. [ | 
K 4 le 


JV 
lle next brings a Teſtimony from Plato. 1 

did not chuſe to ſay any thing of Plato in the 
foregoing Chapters; and this, becauſe this learned 
Man here again, as uſual, miſtakes the very Point 
in Debate. The Doctrine of future Rewards and 
Puniſhments is of two Kinds; in the one they 


are ſuppoſed to be eſtabliſhed by the immediate 


Direction and Appointment of God; to be a mere 
poſitive and arbitrary Deſignation, depending in- 
tirely on his Will and Pleaſure : In the other, the 
natural and neceſſary Conſequences of Virtue and 
Vice; and to flow from the very Nature and 
Reaſon of Things independent of the Will and 
Appointment of God. As to the latter of theſe 
Notions, Mr. V. allows that it was believed and 
entertained by Plato; as to the firſt, he contends 
that it was not. If then the Gentleman would 
attack his Argument with Succeſs, he muſt ſhew 
that Plato believed the rt Notion; as to the ſe- 
cond, he is not charged with the Diſbelief of it. 
But not having done this, what he ſaid of Plate 
was too impertinent to deſerve an Anſwer ®. _ 
However he has one Obſervation worth taking 
Notice of. The firſt Paſſage (ſays he, from 
% Plato) ſhall be out of a Letter wrote to ſome 
« of his Friends, in which we may be ſure he 
« delivered his real inward Sentiments.” Farther 
Defence, p. 38. It has been often ſaid, on the 
like Occaſion, that Great Wits have ſhort Memo- 
ries, I believe we ſhould be nearer the Truth, 
if we ſaid, they have very ſcanty Reading. This 


Even, on this Scheme, pure and unpolluted Souls were 
to be reſolved into the divine Subſtance immediately upon 
Death, and were to loſe their ſeparate and diſtin Exiſtence. 
As for the reſt, or-** thoſe which had contracted much De- 
, filement, they were ſent into a Succeſſion of other Bodies, to 

« purge and purify them, before they returned to their Pa- 
L rent Subſtance.” D. I. vol. i. p. 421. „ 


Gentleman, | 


© * ; ; F * 
e 


Gentleman, as much as he bluſters with Plato's 


Letters, certainly never read any more than a few 
ſecond-hand Quotations from them, ar he never 
could have talked of our being fure that Plato de. 
ljvered bis real inward Sentiments, ſince in one 
of theſe very Letters he ſays, As for the Sym- 
0 bol or private Note, which you deſire in order 


e to know my ſerious Letters, and which con- 


e tain my real Sentiments, from thoſe that do not 


„ fo; know and remember that Gop begins a 


tte ſerious Epiſtle, and Gops one that is other- 
* wiſe.“ Ep. 13. Can we aſk a clearer Proof 


of Plato's not altvays ſpeaking his real Opinion 
in his Letters? I will give the original below, 


when we treat of the double Doctrine. wes 

But to come to his ſixth Teſtimony. Salluſt 
ſays, „“ it appears to me a manifeſt Truth, that 
*© the Life of all Men is ſuperintended by God; 
“and no good or evil Action of any one is diſ- 
„ ſtitution of things, a different Recompence 
* HEREAPTER is appointed to good and evil 
% Men.” Our Author, I am afraid, has ma- 


naged this Paſſage with more Adr than one 
would expect from ſo very candid and fair a 
Writer; from one, who profeſſes to mind no- 
thing but Argument and Truth, I once knew a 
Man who had no bad Talent at forging other 
Peoples Names, tho' he ſcarce knew how to 
write his own. Tho' our Author could not tran- 
Nate ſo as to expreſs Salluſt's Purpoſe, he knew 
how to falſify ſo as to ſerve his own.—A Re- 
compence HEREAFTER, ſays he. But where is 
the Latin for hereafter ? or what is there in the 
Original that implies the Senſe of it? The Words 
are, Mihi pro vero conſtat, omnium mortalium 
vitam divino numine inviſi, neque bonum neque 


I malum 
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malum W pro nikilo * ſed ex | 


natura diverſa præmia bonos maloſque ſequi. Qrat. 
2. 4d Cæſarem. All we are told here, is, that 


and bad Men will be certainly puniſhed and 


| rewarded, but whether in. this Life. or the next, 
 is:not ſaid, this muſt be determined only by the 


Context; and, unluckily for our Tranſlator, the 
Context i] ſpeaks only of the preſent, Life, Profecto, 
ſi id accidat, neque tibi nox,. neque dies curam 
animi ſedaverit, quin inſomniis exercitus, eee ; 
amque 
mihi pro vero conſtat omnium mortalium vitam 
divino numine inviſi; neque bonum neque ma- 
lum facinus cujuſque pro nihilo haberi; ſed ex 


natura diverſa præmia bonos maloſque ſequi. 


But Mr. F. has ſtill a harder Taſk upon his 
Manda. He muſt; not only falſify. the Text, but 
the Author too, before he can make the Paſſage 
ſerve his Purpoſe. For Salluſt may ſay what he 
pleaſes, or even what his Tranſlator pleaſes ; till 
he be changed into a Greet Philoſopher Mr. JF. 
is not anſwerable for any of his Opinions. 

. His ſeventh Paſſage is that from the Treatiſe 


De Mundo, of which I have ſpoken ſo largely in 


the firſt Chapter. The two next are taken from 
Plato, and I hardly need repeat the Anſwer which 
have juſt made to a Teſtimony produced from 
the ſame Author. The tenth is the famous Paſ- 
ſage of Chry/ippus relating to the general Reno- 
vation, of which, too, if the Reader has not, 
Mr. J. I believe, has had enough. The next is 
from Arius Dichmus, who ſays that, according to 
the Stoics, the Soul was generated and cor- 
“ ruptible; but did not immediately periſh, 
« when it departed out of the Body, but conti- 
e nued to exiſt for a certain Term of Duration; 


„ chat che Souls of good Men exiſted till the ger 


* neral 


+ 2 


e neral Conflagration and Diſſolution of the Uni- 
* verſe; but thoſe of the wicked continued only 
* to a certain Period. And that the Souls of 
* Brutes en their Bodies,“ 97, 98. Be- 
fore this Teſtimony can be of Service, Mr. Fack- 
ſon muſt remove the following Objections. And 
as he ſeems to be much of the Humour of the 
Quack, who delighted in deſperate Caſes, I do 
not know but it may be doing him a Pleaſure to 


 - propoſe them. Let us conſider it then with re- 


1 to future Puniſoments. The Souls of the 
Ignorant (Yvya: rw a@goruwy) were to ſubſiſt for a 
certain Term of Duration after Death.** And 
yet this Author almoſt immediately adds, That 
« the Souls of the Ignorant and Brutes were to 
„ periſh with the Body.” Tag de ron aPÞgorur xa 
0 Cwwy uX, a5 TWaTANEY, Tos Cwpari. And 
| ſufely he bids as fair to be right in the laſt Ac- 
count as the firſt, .. ſince Plutarch himſelf aſſures 
us in very plain and direct Terms, That: the 
« Souls of the Ignorant or Unwiſe were ſuppoſ- 
<q to ſuffer the ſame Lot with the Body 9.” 
2. This is ſtrangely inconſiſtent with ſeveral Te- 
ſtimonies alledged in the laſt Chapter, from Wri- 
ters of much better Credit and Authority, who 

declare that the Soics conſider'd Death as the 
final Period of our Exiſtence. 3. This flatly con- 
tradicts the very Account which our Author him- 
ſelf gives of the Doctrine of the Stoics. We are 
here told that the Souls of the Ignorant were not 
to ſubſiſt till the general Conflagration, but only 
for a certain Term of Duration: Whereas Mr. 
F. aſſerts, that they were all to remain till the 
firſt Period. Since then this AÆius Didymus thus 
flatly contradicts himſelf, ſeveral Writers of great- 


f De Plac, Phil, iv 7 . 
n” er 


1 . 
Glue and Crodir chan — and lay, che 
| Party in w avour he is made to ap 

—— with what Face can Mr. J. = 


him as ſupporting his Opinion, and attempt to 


derive Credit to his Syſtem from a Paſſage which 


makes directly againſt it ?—Let us next conſider 
this Paſſage, as it relates to a State of future Ra. 


wards. In our Author's Tranſlation. we are told 


that the Souls of good Men were ta ſubſiſt till 


the general Diſſolution. But was this the Doc - 
trine of the old S oics ; No, moſt of them aſſign 


this future Exiſtence to their aii Man only, ot | 
to Souls of er my NNE Vie- 


tue e. e ene ee APE, 
2 They adn; 8 Plutarch, that the Soal of 
e the Infirm would periſh with the Body; but that that 


© the wiſe Man 2 5 hold out till the general Gone I 


tion.“ vi. 7. 


Cup, taught, hae the -Soul 'of the wiſe Mar only 


would ſubſiſt till this Time. Karbne pry! ur agus i- 


Na Ta; 0 — PROT Xęucurmeg n rag ran 
ZO@QN MONN 3 

Si, ut ſapientibus Piacet AT cum corpore extinguuntur 
agu anime. Tacitus in Agricola. It is. generally ſuppoſed 
that Tacitus here alludes to the Doctrine of the Syoics ; "tis 
however certain and undeniable, that, according to the Prin- 
| cle he here employs, none but the Magne, Anime could pol- 


fibly ſubſiſt till the general Conflagration. Seneca too, in a 


Paſlage that has been often cited on this Occaſion, does in- 


| deed tell us, that ſome particular Souls were to exilt till the 


l Diſſolution ; but 7 he all alon f that this 

ature Exiſtence did not belong to the of good Men; 
that it was to be the Portion only of a few Chee and ſelect 
Spirits. Nos quoque felices anime et eterna ſartitz, cum deo 


riſum erit iterum iſta moliri, labentibus cunctis, et ipſius parva 


ruinæ ingentis acceſſio in antiqun elementa vertemur. Ad 
pe” 26. 


The Stoics fancied j that the Soul was a ſubtilized, fiery 


4 Subſtance, which ſurvived the Body after Death, and ſub- 


« ſiſted a.long time, yet not eternally ; but was to periſh at 


oy lit in the — — Hiſtory of the Life of 


- 


rc 


Cicero, 


Our Author in 4 Note adds the following Paſ- 


fage from La#antivs. Eſſe inferos Zenon Stoicus 


Qveuit, et ſedes piorum ab impiis eſſe diſcretas: 
regiones ; hos vero luere pœnas in tenebroſis lo- 
cis atque in ccni voraginibus horrendis. Idem 
nobis prophetæ palam faciunt. I. vii. This is 
indeed but a fingle Paſſage, however, in the Opi- 


Pinion of our Author, of weight enough to ſup- 


Ply the Place of many. P. 25. he ſays, I dare 
not examine it. P. 44. he ſays, © I vainly 
t alledge that the Words of Zeno relate to the 


% popular Account of a future State.“ Excellent 


Divine! he tells me I dare not examine it. And 
then, to prove his Words, ſhews I examined it 
in vain. But what is this wonderful Diſcovery in 
Antiquity which I dare not, and then dare exa- 
mine to no Purpoſe? Nothing I will aſſure the 


Reader, but a Paſſage fairly produced and uſed to 


very good Purpoſe, by the Author of the D. L. 
in which Paſſage Zeno is made to profeſs the Doc- 
trine of another Life. And who ever denied that 


he did this? Had Mr. F. produced a Thouſand 


ſuch Paſſages, they had been of no Uſe to his 


Argument. Zeno was a Man who buſied himſelf 


much in Politics. What wonder therefore that 
he ſhould declare for this Opinion? Had he real- 


Cicero. vol. i. p. 549. But with all due Deference to this 


fine Writer, this furely could not be the Caſe. As for the 
Bulk of Mankind, it plainly appears from the Paſſages 


brought in ſupport of my Argument, that their Souls were to 
periſh with their Bodies. And what will more particularly 
deſerve our Conſideration, Cicero himſelf gives this very Ac- 


count of their Doctrine in the firſt Tuſculan. Zenoni Stoico 


animus ignis videtur Si cor aut ſanguis aut cerebrum eſt 
animus, certe, quoniam eſt corpus, interibit cum reliquo cor- 
pore; {i anima eſt, fortaſſe diſſipabitur; f ignis, extinguetsry, 
Taft. b-$- 35 - - > | 33 þ 
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7 150 1 1 | 
8 and actually diſbelie'd a future State, we may 
be aſſured he would have made the ſame Declara- 
tion. But hear, I pray you, the Words of the Di- 
vine Legation: ** Zeno the Founder of the Porch 
e followed the Mode, in writing of Laws and a Re- 
<« public. Agreeably to this Part of his Character 
< welind, by La#tantius, that he taught a future 
. Stare of Rewards and Puniſhments in the very 
Ke Terms of Plato, eſſe inferos Zeno, &c. And 
t not to mention that his Follower Cbryſippus 
of xy) 4a ghed at theſe Things, as the moſt Childiſh 
= = al Terrors, we know,” Cc. vol. i. p. 391. 
1 2 2d4ly. But wha did Zeno believe of the Account 
| + which he here gives? Did he believe it in the 4 
| teral Senſe? No, Mr. F. himſelf allows that hy 
| 
| 


4 did not. But then he could believe it in no Sen 
ig gat all; for that it was not an allegorical and fi- 
= |. . gurative Account, has been already proved. What 
li | orce. then can this Teſtimony have in the ME 
| ſent Queſtion? . 
Eo However, our Author, on the Strength of this 
5 ſingle Paſſage attempts to ſhew, that Zeno not 
„ only conſtantiy profeſſed, but ſteddiſy believed a 
| | future State. As if one ſingle Paſſage would . 
= that his Profeſſion was conſtant and invariable ; 
= if his frm and uniform Belief of this Notion 5 5 | 
be gather'd from a Paſſage in which he declares no 
Belief of it at all. For how can he be ſu poſed 
to declare his Belief of a future State, if be did 
not conſider the Account he here delivers as - 
Allegory, nor yet admit the common and po- 
lar Gas of another Life? 
Before our Author can make any Impreſſion i in 
Favour of his Argument, he muſt reply diſtinct- 
ly to all this; and likewiſe to the following Ob- 
a Zeno conſtantly profeſs d 10 wa 
| ev'd. 


5 "4 151 1 
liev'd this Notion, whence the following Rea: 
ſoning of Ciro? Zenoni Stoico animus ignis 


videtur—fi ſit i ignis, rr err Dbz cum 


g corpore. 
On this Suppoſition, whence comes it that the 
Sthics in general are charged by Plutarch witli 
the Denial of a future State? | 
How ſhall we judge of the Sentiments of Zeno 
and the more earl Stoics, of whoſe Works we 
have ſo little remaining; but by thoſe of their 
genuine and undoubted Followers? And do we 
find from theſe laſt any Reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
firſt were conſtant i in the Aſſertion and Belief of 
this Doctrine? 
But there will be no Occaſion to et ſongs 
on this Article, -It is eaſy to ſhew, even on the 
Gentleman's on Principles, that Zeno did not 


believe this Notion. The Stoics, fays he, 
* taught that the Soul at Death was to return to 


<* its congenial Element.“ Zeno then held this 


Principle. Now I have ſhewn ; t the Soul, in 


Conſequence of this Return, was to loſe | its ſepa- 
rate and diſtin& Exiſtence. 


Zeno fancied that the Soul was 4 Gor Sub- 
ſtance. What then was the congenial Element, 


into which it was to return upon Death? Why, 
it muſt of Courſe be Fire. And with what View 


did the Stoics ſend the Souls of Men into this 
Element? Was it with any moral Purpoſe and 
Deſign? No, it was, as Antoninus expreſſes it, 
That they might be diſſolved, melted, and 


burnt; might be a kind of Food and Nou- 
riſhment to the univerſal Soul; might ſupply 
it with OR; in ow to 1 new 
cc Beings.” p43 

And what has our Author to oppoſe to all 


t an ug NS Zeno ſometimes declared for — 
| * 
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Life': Onion accepting * | 
vga — any but thoſe, Who — that 
profeſs d this Notion. As to — Robey 
ſent — he allows that the Return of of the 
Soul to its congenial Element, was the real — 5 
nion or ſecret Doctrine of Zeno, and I 

proved, that this was Tappoled. * be a State = of 


mere Inſenſibilit. 


1 will now add à Word or * ich 8 to 
the Doctrine of Cleanthes. Diogenes Laertius does 
indeed. fay, That the Souls of all Men, accord-- 
<< ing to Cleanthes, were to ſubſiſt Ml the gene- 
« ral Conflagration.” But as this Account is 
contrary to the Teſtimony of much better Wri- 
ters, 1 am far from thinking it an unexception- 
ahle Proof of the thing aſſerted. We know that 
Cleanthes held the Soul to be a ſiery Subſtance, 
as well as the other Soics; and therefore in the | 
Opinion of Cicero (if that have any weight with 
7 Author) he muſt have held it to de mortal 
in the ſame Senſe with them. 

Plutarch aſſures us, that the Syoies Aged this 
long Duration only to the Soul of their wiſe Man. E 
Taritus and Seneca ſay the fame, | 

Our Author himſelf muſt own, that Diogenes 

tus is miſtaken in the Repreſentations which 
he here gives. The Soul, ata Mr. F. aceord- 
<« ing to the Stoics, was to return to its congenial 
Element at Death.” If then Cleanthes agreed. 
with Mr. J. in this, he could not agree with 
Diogenes Laertius too, that the Soul was to ſub- 
ſiſt till the general Conflagration. For I have 
ſhewn, that this Return to the Elements was to 
be immediate upon the Separation of the Soul 
and Body. I have ſhewn too, that it was ſup- 
d oa be deſtructive of all perſonal and diſtinct 

| It could not — be nee, I 
| Wien 


Cleanthes? 2 That he does not give thi 


ſieved the Reſurtection of the 


. repreſents ey as 1 Bci p 


common and general Notian of the Stoic 2. W\ 
could he prove that one or two Stotcs beliey'd 4 
future State, what would this ſignify. to the mai 
Queſtion? Or hom would it. prove that the g 


repreſented it in the laſt Chapter ? 


We have next two Paſſhges from Clemens of 3 
Alexandria. and Nemefius, both which relate to 


the Stoical Notion of the general Renovation. 

and have been examined in the laſt Chapter. 
We proceed then to: Aibenagoras the Ori- 

« ſtian Apologiſt, Who, he tells us, ſays that 


„„ many of the Philoſop hers taught the Boctrine 
of the ReſurreFion. w Atbenagoras does indeed 


ſay this; but then the Reaſon, 1 ſup- 


port of his Opinion, wilt” .! reſume, 40d | 
The Sum of 


much to rhe Credibiliry 
what he 11855 is this; = The. Philoſ p 


40 according to them, at the Diſſolution of the 
% Body, the Atoms, which compoſe it, will not 
6 be intirely conſumed and deſtroy d; and if 
< they be not intirely conſumed, they MAY ſerve 
for the Formation of other Bodies f. Ad- 
mirable Reaſoner! the Philoſophers held Princi- 


pany _ wy "_ DOE, * the CT n+" 


io; 
ral Syſtem of the Stoics was riot ſuch as 1 have 


. 
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ral KATH r ren Praogofwn, Tgitgyy en TY vεEhh“¼e Nr 
wen, inc tn de Nening Toig TRoxerery nec yen Joacher Foyer. 8 
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ori r], To, cr THY TufbarVwy, ta Ta vor 
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of ide Body what be Gefenided 5,1 


| Philoſpbers believed the Refurrection * the — 


3 Q "One would imagine, from many Strokes 
equal Force in Mr. 7ack/on's Writings, that 


be had learnt his Art of Logic from this Father. 
The Philoſophers held — 4 the Matter of the” | 


Body would not be annihilated and 


Death. But muſt the! thereſore hold that 3 ä 


would be united again tc the ſame Soul, ad: 4 

to a future State of ppineſs and Mifery ? 

this means we ſhall pit Epicurus, 3 9 

and all their Followers in Poſſeſſion of this Doc- 

- trine, for they too maintained; that che Matter 
of the Body would not be annihilated and reduced 
to nothing at Death. 3 


- Hue accedit uti quidque in n ſu corpora gat 

Diffolvatnarurs, neque ad nihilumi intet imat N. 

Cedit enim rerum novitate extruſa vetulias; 

Semper et ex allis aliud reparare neceſſe Ws: 

' Necquidquam in We, nec tartara Get 

dit atra] SF”, 

ee eſt, ut creſcant poſtera ſecla, © 4 : 

Yb e e i. 218. ni. 15. 


er our Author may, if he pleaſes, infer 
that Lucretius too believed the Doctrine of the 
Reſurrection. His inference. Wound: be full as 
good as Athenagoras's. 
But our Author proceeds: « Another Chrs- 
« ſtian Writer ſays, that the ancient Phi 
s and Legiſlator Zoroaſter taught the Reſur- 
rection of the Dead. 8. So then, Zoroaſter too 


. x. baer Twy ET aTY,. ara r ende Tov — i 
aha. OY TAP KaATEH KATA TON DYQATOPAN KAL 
TON MIAATQNA; TENOMENHE THE AITAATEENE TON LN 
Mara, EZ N THN APXHN.EINEETH, Ano S n 
AITA KALDAAIN ETETHNAL Lat. pro Chriſ. * 


is 
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22 Mn. W. numbered him amongſt the 


1 who not only believed, but 
the Doctrine of a future State, But 
ſome are of — inion; that there were ſeveral 


Zoroafters, Who knows, but that gne amongſt 


them might abe Greek Philoſopher? And I believe 
Mr: F. has as good a right to make his a Fol- 
lower of Plato, as another learned Man to make ; 


his, a Servant of Daniel the Prophet. 


"Thoda: Paghgs mene Une Gehe fps. is. 


*. was the fixed Opinion of the Ancients, that 


there was Perception in the State of Deatli 3. 


Of '2what Ancients does Cicero here ſpeak? Of 


the rude and barbarous Inhabitants. of old Traly. 


Now what have theſe People to do in a Queſtion, 
which relates only to the old Philoſophers of 
Greece? 1s this then the Citation that is to pin 
the Baſket, and knit up bis other Proofs into a 
Demenfiration ? For a cloſe Follower of his Point 


he never loſes Sight of the Queſtion, which is, 
whether the Greek Philoſophers believed a future 


State, he begins with the Trallians and Gala- 


tiaus, and ends with the rude and barbarous In- 


babitants of old Italy. Were theſe put upon him 


far old Greek Philoſophers?. Or would he put 
them upon us for ſuch? But it is no great Mat- 


ter which. For I will do him the Juſtice. to own, 


that the two Ends of his Evidence are juſt as 
much to the Purpoſe as the Middle. But, as he 
could not be ſo groſly ignorant, nor, I ſhould 
_— ſo abandoned to S * ma 


"8; Uni ittud erat Stony criſcis ins, quos Oak 
lat Ennius, efſe in morte ſenſum; neque exceſſu vitg my 
ei hominem, ut -funditus i interiret, Oc. T. 21 . 
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decke cker Cauſe of ſoabſord's Mar 
of thi Diſpute. We are to Ben e wil 
this mortified Confeſſor deo Anti-nicene, Cn 
has long dealt in that kind of Logic hae 
. ad inoidiam: Wich this his Pum- 
inſt Mr. V. begun. His Title Page 
01 the F profeſſes to ſpew, the Doftrine of the 
ancient Philoſophers concerning a future State, con- 
fitent' with Reaſon, AND THE Batite or 1 
' DEMONSTRATED. inſinuating that Mr. V. had 
written ſomething againſt the Belief and Reaſon- 
ableneſs of that ine. When he was in ſo 
1 a Train he purſued it; and not finding the 
_ Philoſophers always at his Service, he ſupplies their 
Place with Lawgivers and their People, Orators, 
Hiſtorians, Greets, Barbariaus, Bond and Free: 
By which Addreſs, he gained this further Pur- 
poſe, of a new Inſinuation, that Mr. V. denied 
that any of the Ancients believed a future State: 
And whatever Reader could be brought to think 
that of him, might eaſily be brenn to think 
that he himſelf believed . at all. : 
- T have examined ſeveral of his Quorations in 
other Places. I will juſt add one or two more 
here. Celſus in Origen ſays, It was the Buſi. 
«© nefs of the Interpreters and Myſtagogues of 
the facred Myſteries to rpg thoſe who were 
initiated in them in the Doctrine of à future 
State of Rewards and Punifticoents ; ; from the 
«© Belief of which Doftrine (he was 10 * 
e ought ever to depart.” p. go. 
By theſe laſt Words, I ſuppoſe, he 1! in- 
timate that Celſus here delivers his own Senti- 
ments. But, is it not going a little too far in 
Favour of an Hypotheſis to fetch in a Follower 
of Epicurus as a feal Believer of a future State? 
for that _ was actually of this Sect ſeems 
SES to 


e ad, 9 h 12 7 
<<. be: Was an. picurean oh profeſſes blemply a 


« {Gar e Gene times to believe in God, and nd wi 
«6 ture State of N and Puni 18 | 
Had this learned Ge 9 5 
p following Paſſage of 8 * 
oun 8 * 
cons {Tho Cle were 


2 ra oh by. Origen, to. have been an 
'ss rea, yet did he at leaſt perſonate a Platonift too. 


Reaſo reof might be, notonly becauſe 
3 e Pyt 7 Sect was the divin- 


4 . all the P ES or approached 


64 means Soul with greateſt Confidence hold up 
4 Ch nie 43 and encoi 


cc it.” p. 558. 4 ay wo. 
- i $11Pythagaras. — is, Vein) v. in- 
«+ ſtrufted.in the Myſteries of Den ns 
„ Greece, taught that the 8 nd 


Men returned unto, Cod, ani Ro ſe 
| 40 wicked, were puniſhed 0 Blader $92 


1 * this we are — 1 to Famb lic bus ir a 
 Pythagaras, Sed. 178. If the P. | u ere 


And yet the Banter came wore deeendy, on of 
an 2 0 jw outer Julias, B 
_ marks 4 Diſcourſe of Free-thinking,. part 11. 4. 

eld ug Rpicurei— hic poſterior is ipſe a contra Ju- 
dcs & Chriſtianos ſeripfit librum ſob titulo; quem ab Anti- 
phonte mutuatus eſt Azyv a>nJz;,, quemque egregie opere co 
-quod extat.confutayir Origenes, teſtatus cum in hoc Epicuriſ- 


Celfus 
ley's Re- 
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mum diſſimulaſſe, p. 141. 163. 200. Fabricisi, Bibliath. Gr. 


vol. ii. p. 809. 
The late = o. of. Labin win fapoly oy With found freſh 
Authorities to the fame TRY *. . Alexander or "is: 
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| Author, it DEE 15 "who ould 55 
chi as as Proof ar Pyrha 70 


as taught tha 
Soul? of pious and god 954 Nen v 
Goth. The Caſe wi this, as his Hero Famblichus 


tells the Stoty ; 4 An impudept Fellow," with a 
«Deſign t6-riditthle the Doaripe of Pyrbogoras, 
«V iy” — 17 ye alerted" that the Souls of Men 
4 +96 1 05 arn z, deſired him to carry a 
* Der — 05 ther, as he was to deſcend 


V ſobh. into the inferial Regions; unc that'he 


"46" would bring an Anſwer when he returned 
agen.“ Nou does not the very Caſe ſup- 
Fe e neceſſarily imply, that what bra, is 


Kick ro aſſert 7 the Sou?'s Yetar ning An, was its 
"Rear! the prefent World? how elle vs he 


to bring an Anfwer from the Father to che Son? 
Let is rhis Paſſage produced by our caßdid and 
accurate Divine to prove that 2 agoras tought 7 
che Return of the Soul to GO r. 
And how. Reader, you, have ehe Gill his 
"Demonſtration. - And, ſtruck with the Force and 
Number of the Citations which matte it up, he 
- Eties ot;-in/an Air of Triumph, After theſe 
oy ang Multiti des of other plain Paſſages, which 8 
4 mighit be alledged, and wherein the Sentiments 
of the Philoſophers concerning a future State 
are clearly expreſſed, one may as reaſonably | 
doubt whether - any Chriſtians ever did or do be- 
< levea future 550% as whether the Philoſophers 
did believe i.” pig. But for all theſe big Words, 
his Demonſtration is yet to make; and, I believe, 
as far off as ever. For as to theſe Paſſages, ſome 
- IIpo⸗ 3 Toy erco, ws tr, KETHEY EN WIT Nalgowr, E 41g. 
_ exT75Þamero Ilv9ayogas, bös 6426 "Tas uxarc, P14 ono b 
pog vor WeaTepa duc rigen, exee)ay X24 eig ad HE οον αν τά. 
| Cann, x24 xiAtvorre Meigen rrigar, dra (701m Wap TY ,TaTgo," 
er, pn, ANNE eig Tov Twy eot6wur Toro waage or J7oas 
Sog 08: Te; ofÞaryti; ROAR g 045185. 
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T 
of them we have ſhewn, do not relate to a future 
State; others do not relate 10 thoſe Philoſophers 
2 whom the prefent Queſtion is-eonfined ; and 

ne Remainder. relate to 101 Fhiloſophe rs. at all. 
8 Ks. Jome time at a Ro the Conteit of 

is ling gh, a 3 of che. way Name for 
n Bat 1 imagine be has 

troverſy, has the 
fame good tec chat the Nlan in the C 
found Cup to have. in civil Life : It. 2 4 
= travelling Name, and kept the Oſtlers and 
A in Ft Wl. as pe does the gentle 
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\ kd they prove more than that: 
d ſometimes * for a future 
State? But then it ſhould not be forgot, that 
they did ſometimes declare againſt it; it muſt be 
temembered too, that, eyen on Mr -Fackforf' s own 
Principles, the Paſſages in which they. declare 
againſt another Life, muſt wy, be referred 
to the ſecret and Private L The only 
Queſtion” then, is, whether we Te to look for 
their real Sentiments in their. ſecret and eſoterics. 
or in their . and c "common 


n M 


s . #7 


"CHAP. 


n The 3 ln et: Ab repeats and 

nſiſts, b. none but. the Diſciples of Pyrrho and Epicurus 
can be charged with the Denial and Rejeftion of a ne - 
0 an muſt ſarely ee A 8 Paſſion for theſe 


old al Fon. and empt_for his Reader, 
and. 4 orgs 8 to the very laft, 
Betis Lp 24 Notion, after; what has been, ſhewn' to 


| da r from the beſt Writers of Antiquity. - If he, was 
1 of Conriction, one ae FLA with the Dia- 

51 5 of Plato, from one af which we learn that, ** Pattor; 

he Mortality of the Soul were very numerous, 9 res. 

' Tc buxns TIQAABN  AIIETIAN ee VF" 11 : 

not, pam, (muſes arabbagt zu cehapag, cud "ax 
enn Th xuega Na Nur Ts xa @TANYN ** Wet 2 10 
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Shall open this Chapter with the foll 1 
Paſſage from che learned Writer, whoſe: Sen- 
times Lam ea Speaking of Mr. 
e 8001 ce nme ib r 
* — 5 25 120 20 lech 11 5 FP. 3412 Iles „ 9365 
We gs ks of 490k  TYTa 2108 380, 384-0. | 
* Cicero too. affures Ad Nomber 1270 | 
. eſpouſed this Notion was e — Case weniunt 
: contradicentium ; nec ſolum Epicureornm acerrume autem 
_ delicix mz Diczarchus contra. hanc e N diſſe- 


ruit. 1. It was the common Principle of E j 
ind eier a he th Was nothing 805 us, mens 


eln ne e my 7s to ſucesed it. 
Now ————.ö— us that many other Philoſophers aſ - 
ſerted this very Principle as well as Epicurus. De audiend. 


7 getis, laſt page | 
-of Plan, Cn. and Plu- 


Par Whit is is the united Forc 
arch N Mr. Fack/on, when he i is in the Humour of De- 
monſtrating ? He will demonſtrate againſt them, as he has 1 
_ already 12 the Author of the B. L. that zone bat 14 
ord By of Pyrrho' and 7 LS ed wth Ani 
aud ſectin of a future State. it was Ee Y 
when he talked” at this rate. In his ſober feng per Ss 
would fajin know what he thinks of the following Philoſophers 15 
nentioned by Aal? He tells us, that according ro the 
* Syſtem. of theſe Men, Matter was the firſt: Original and 
Principle of all Things; that all Beings were made out 7 
« it, and would be - reſolved into it.” And all this, as 
appears from 4-iforle, without the Intervention of any intel- 
1 or Bing © For he objects to it, chat it could 
5 N give 


1.611 
geren be ee will try his 
ny thing I have wrote, ant 


„ PFalents 
8: that he will let he & Public. er he un- 


3 
8 t rl MOHR, 4 . * 1 i 
as Kane 14 575 YO - * 15 a5 | N 


give. no Account Ae Origin of f Motions Aeta sees 
1 ny and Order which 1 in Us PR. ome, 225 de. 


— ho were $a ws 7 ab cke > Being Wa | 
Jod, or a Providence: I need not therefore. go about to ſhew, 
that they did not believe a future State. And I give this In- 
e fans eee | 

W rejected a future tate were far more numer- 
ons than he ſeetns to have imagined. ' Secondly, = T have to 
| do with fo very warm and zealous- an Adaiiter of the old Phi ; 
hers, to we his Readers that eee 

Atheiſts amongſt them was far more confiderable than he has 
thought fit to repreſent it. Many of the nic Order, 825 
believe Arifotle, had not only ſipped a lictte about 
of this poiſonbus Cup, but had drunk deep,” and. ſwallowed 
the very foulelf of its Dregs. | 

© Bar, as the Geneletiian ſo firenuouſly infifts, chat all the 
Philoſophers encertail'd this Notion except the Pyrrboniſit and 
Epicureans ; 'T could with he would inform us what he thinks 

the Cynies. * I. dv not find any clear Telimonies on Re- 

I, taut Ukny they coultantly and uniformly "beliey'd a. future 
State. Diagens, was aſked, 74 Whether Death was 
* attended with any *Miſery,” he replied, „How can it be 
4 e with oy? Miſery | as it deprives us of all Senſe?” 
- rde es #ax0;- o Jaberg TW, ere, Kanes, ov Hines, en OUX 

| TS Diogenes Laertius, vi. 68. +, Jon. foe 

Face nes —Epicut 7 mg mortem * 
nunciavit: Nam quod diſſolutum eſt, ſenſu caret : 2 = 

ſu caret, nihil ad ns. It is reported of this fame Dio- 
genes, that, 4 little before he died, he declared, that Sleep 
And Death Were t Brothers, or that we ſhould be no more 

ſenſible of any Evil aſter Death, than during a deep and pro- 


2 found Sleep. P 34 myo 


_ Toy G 'Otyerparrog aura. Tx.44TEou,y |. Kai 

ve #12 X. vdr 8 rake Dae; Toy — te g- 

18 ret, 0 vrvog ro dana | 

That I have given the 2 M 

˖ to Plutarch himſelf, who : TY 
roof that. Death was Gndepd as a this 3p a lnſenſi- 

: Hs One OO a Follower of this Sect, ſpeaks to 

2 the 
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nay, ——— ———— * RY 
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x ae 1 0 
<< derſtands the: Scriptures," and: be primitive | 
$*:HW/riters of ibe Chriſtian urch, any better 
* than he does Plato and Firgily for Wb e 
_ *%:derftood the former, he would not have faid 


that the Philoſophers neither did nor could be- 


* lievs à future State of Rewards and Paniſh- 
ments S210 2152 bY nene Hide dne 


But why is he· invited. to bis 7 leut This 


.was.never his Motive, in Writing. And if it was, 
be would chuſe-x very different kind-of Men-to | 


9 ** 1115 12 


15 Flowing Purpoſe 3 in EE 4 N. animos e contel 
de, fi 3 hominumque formid dinem ejecit, et ſcit * 
mültum eſſe ab hbomine zimendum, A deo ni Nihil, A. 'S contet REA * 
omnium, quibus torquetur vita, eo per ductus eft, ut i 
Fees mortem nullius. fol PI materigm, multorum. 

WIT „ 3 | 
mult not 2 12 ih aye 1 | 
extraor ma arge 0 eſentation 

255 this Moch lf ure ae 4 Words are 55 
* [the Author of the Tag ſays that I AY? to 
"or monfirate. that the Philoſophers, beliey d a future State. 

4 It is pity but he had pointed out the Places where I under- 

<5 took ro Aemonſtrate what he ſays I did.“ p. 1 | 

What! after all this Bufile, aſhamed 1 000 his e 
at laſt! But don't think. this 3 5 make him aſhamed of bin- 


| 1, 1 


K 1 5 His Shame is ou nal to another Mage Aſſurance... Other- 
r 


"wiſe he would Bris eny Us not only, every Reader, — 
every Buyer of his Book coul con vic him of; the Tirle P 
IJ which runs thus, pp The Doctrine of 5 ancient Philo 8 
ers concerning a future State ſhewn to be con Fs. 5 
70 Rete and * of it DBMONST RATED, 1 E 


* Mr. Fackſen's De 1 52. Theſe ire his very Words. 
1 yet, Whiclr is — in nis dete Defence he 
„%, made pap mones 10 Antiquity; nor did I give our 

444 eee Oecaſion to ſhew his Extent of Learning ner fon) 
8 the Cbriſfian Writers upon this Subject at all.“ p. 53 
Ae! !.why tis a Challenge in the very Air of 43 
Jo fay the Truth, chere are Reaſons why he ſhould have no 
great Reliſh for an Appeal to the primitive Writers. But what 
then, I am not the firit who have expoſed his Ignorance in An- 

tiquĩty i and am not likely, unleſs ome ures: ans we the: wad 
PEO) * be the 78 


* wu * #3 b £44 4 Som = 


* write 


*% 4 * 
£4 * # 
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3 8 185 . I « 
write agittnft, © He contents Himſelf to demo 
| hgh at the Philofophers'did) not believe a . 
rute State: And willingly leaves it to Mr. 
_ fon to per Nin affirming that the Sacred and Pri. 
Wri : not believe a 7 int. 
"However, we now find that the Aﬀertionj, 
which! gives ſo much Offence to the learned'Wi3. 
ter, is, that'the Philoſophers tvuld not believs;'or 
that their Notion of the Soul was incon/iſtent with 
the Belief, of 4 a" future State. And here we are 
told, that, had not Mr. Warburton been an utter 
Stranger to the primitive Writers of the Chri- 
ſtian Church, he never could have fallen into ſo 
groſs and palpable a Blunder. Now, after all, | 
thould'it ti RR r i ſeveral of cheſe ſpeak for 1 
him; that * charge the Philoſophers with the il 
yery ame Non, in reſpect to the human Soul; { 
that they atraign this Notion of the Soul as — 
Conſiſtent with? the Belief of à future State; 
this, I ſay, ſhould appear to be the Caſe; what 
muſt we. think of the learned Gentleman, Who 
thus inſults his Adverſary with his Ignorance of 
ering Antiquity ; and ſends him to "theſe 
ry Authors, for a full Confutation of all he 
| Jil advanced on this Head? That this however 
Was the real Fact, I ſhall now undertake to prove, "i 
how certain ſbever to incur. the Cenſure and üer 6 I Ii : 
rempt of chis wonderfully learned Man. wy 
Ihe firſt Abfirdity charged theſe ancient „ 
| Sages, by the Author of the” Divine Legarion, | 
is, that they maintained the Soul to be really — [| 
and aQtyally a Part of God; that they believed 
it to be of the very fame Nature and Subſtance 
with God himſelf. This has been repreſentet 1 
as a fanciful and idle Notions. as upported - i 
by every ching but a Fondneſs to wealken and - 
Io the Credit of the old Philoſophers. — 
Sroundleſs, . 7 
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_ ſubſtantia d. St. Auſtin. charges them hot 


® Had ventured Wann 
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Cauil and Diſpute Primo ns 2 85 * 
animam non 

cefhit divinitatem,; ut Deo ud 

ridiculing the Folly and 

ſame Notion Fe Nu 


eguetur . dns, 
Extravagance. of, this 
ber inquam, .Cri 


numina, & æqualia principis di gnitasi . 
rum confirms the fame, in reſpec Fo 
of Fythagoras. J Furta Pythogoritorum dogmat 
qui hominem XEquant Deo, & de: ejus di 


144 


with the ſame Sentiments, Cedagt & illi quos dur 
gem pudus dicere oor e eſſe, veruntame 


11 "I ; x 1 N "I he , th 5 
i $0993 01-0911 Plyodt ene 21113 
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who cen eorrected the Philoſophy of Plate, 
1 ſhould yet haue Jower Notians of the human Soul chan | 


5 Plato himſey, and his Diſciples ?” ( emer marks. cd ied again 
his wag as 


= 45 ol as | the Creation, 


li. P.. 6, 
ndal,; who, with an In nfolence 10 Folly 1 
that the Fathers dic ent Fe 
Immateriality of the human Soul. Nom the Weakneſs and 


Raſhneſs of this. Aſſertion the Doctor. has expoſed at 


and treated with the Contempt that it deſeryes ms when 
rata it incredible, that the Fathers mould have lower 
Notions of the Soul than Plato,” 1 ſuppoſe he only. means 


chat they did not carry their Notions of the Soul. {a low as: to 
= FIG Matter: And it is undeniable, r of them 


d dot. However, it is certain that they had lower No- 
Lge of the Soul than Plato3” as they cenſure his Philoſo- 


CET this very Score; blame him for 5 at * o 


and putting it on the ſame Foot with e 
adve r. Pel agianos. THT 


2 eee wehe 


Lo NH. 
putaverunt ;; ita non eos movit tanta mutabilitas 
anime, quam Dei nature tribuere nefas eſt . 
Thus far theſe learned Fathers; aod what has the 
Author of the Divine Legation ſaid more 

en n bod cee e e !'y 
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Proge ende e Bel, Deus unus & omnis. 
Wy” Exponuntur autem in eodem libro, ita ut eum marem ex- 

iſtimatent, qui ſemen emitteret, fœminam que acciperet, Jo- 
vemque eſſe Mundum, & eum omnia ſemina ex je emittere, & 


in ſe recipere i qua cauſa. inquit, ſeripſi Soranus, * Jupiter Pro- 


«« genitor Genitrixque. Nec minus cam cauſa unum & idem efſe 
omnia. (De C. D. ix. 7.) And do nat theſe laſt Words give 
us the very Language of Spimaza ass © 


Again: Attendant;—f1 Mundi animus Deus eſt, eique ani- 
mo Mundus ut corpus eſt, ut fit unum animal conſtans ex ani- 


mo & corpore; atque iſte Deus eſt ſinus quidam naturæ, in 


ſeipſo continens omnia ut ex ĩpſius anima, qua vivificatur tota 


iſta moles vitæ atque animæ cunctorum viventium, pro cujuſque 

naſcentis forte ſumantur, nihil omnino remanere poſſe, quod 
non fit pars Dei, Quad fi ita _ quis num videat quanta impietas 
& irreljgioſitas canſequatur. Ut quod calcawerit guiſſue, partem 
Dei calcet, & in omni animante occidends pars 525 trucidetur. 


Again: — De ipfo rationali animante, i. e. homine, quid infe- 


licius credi poteſt, quam Dei partem wapulare, cum puer wa- 
gulat ? Fam wero partes Dei eri laſcivas, iniguas, impiar, 
atque aninina damnabiles, quis ferre poſit niſi qui Secs. inks 
niat ? Poſtremo, quid-iraſcitur iis, a quibus non colitur, eum 
a ſuis partibus non colatur, (De C. D. iv. 12, 13) 2 


that 
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nn is, TRY) Philoſophersicould: not believe 4 
future State. When I ſay that the Philoſophers 
could not believe a future State, I mean conſiſtent- 
with their Notions of the human Soul. This, 
know, has been treated as a ſtrange Paradotms 
What! could the Philoſophers hold the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and yet reject a future State? 
Nay, what is moſt arne were they ob- 


to deny the laſt, barely beeauſe they be- 


el the firſt ? This is indeed hs Doctrine of 
the Divine Legation; and, what is more, *tis'the 
Doctrine of thoſe very primitive Writers, to whom 
the learned Gentleman ſo gravely ſends us for In- 
formation on this Head. And ſince they charge 
the Philoſophers with giving the Soul the very 
ſame Nature and Subſtance with God himſelf; 
with making it immortal in the ſame Senſe with 
him f; or, which is the ſame, aſſigning it a Ne- 
ceſſary and Self Exiſtence z what Wonder that 
they ſhould accuſe this Doctrine of the Soul, as 
inconſiſtent with the Belief of a future State ? 


That this is a plain and neceſſary Conſequence, 


_ Tappeal to a Writer, who will not be charged 
with Prejudice and Partiality in favour of the 
Argument of the Divine Legation. it was a 
<<. ſtrange: Notion, indeed, when one conſiders, 
<-that human Souls do much Evil here; that 
they are ignorant; that they are miſerable; 
e which cannot ſurely be ſaid of God. How are 
« they to be detruded into Swine, or any Ani- 
e mal, by way of Puniſhment ?.-Is a Part of God, 
capable of being puniſbed? and capable of de- 
+. : ſervidg this by) Miſdemeanors? of how muſt 
4 1 Wultis, 8 zum ks, aj nn 8 
qui Deum vobis adſciſcitis Patrem, & cum en contenditis | im- 
mar talitattm babert * unam * rr e e mende 
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&., eG puniſh another Part of Him?" 
Ses s Connexion of Nat. and Rev. Religion, p. 
394. Let it be obſerved, that I only cite this 
Authority to ſhew, that this Notion of the Soul 
was inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of a future 
State ; and not to prove that the Philoſophers 
really diſbelieved another Life. But to come to 
the Fact I am engaged to ſupport : Some of the 
Fathers, I fay, agree With e Author of the 
Divine Legalion in this Notion. Juſtin Martyr, 
ing of the Philoſophers, ſays, Some of 
them, holding the Soul to be incor poreal and 
40 mer dat, did not conceive that they ſhould 
6 be 1 puniſhed for their wicked and immoral 
© —— for that a: Subſtance, which. was not 
« corporeal, muſt of Courſe" be incapable of ſuf- 
e fering; and a Subſtance, which was immortal, 
« muſt be independent of God . 

Again: The Soul cannot properly be ſtyled 
«© immortal, for, if it be immortal, *tis evident 
«that it muſt likewiſe be uncreated, And ſoon 
after he adds, Now if our Souls were uncreat- 
«+. ed, they would not ſin, nor abound with Fol- 
ly, nor be ſubject to Fear, Ge. nor would 
<< they voluntarily migrate into the Bodies of other 
*: Animals, Ft nl Serpents, &c. and. they 
6 could not 0 compelled to do this, contrary to 
4 their own" Iuclination, as tbey are uncreated, 

« For one uncreated Being is equal to and the ſume 
« with. another ; nor is ane — to ibe otber 
60 Alber in gens. heh Lad hg ago of 7 a er explain 
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this Reaſoning of Ji. Oe nb; 
ſierve, that when he here —.— — 
Ht of the Soul, he underſtands tis Term in the 
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Hur. n to criticiſe this Quotation in 
the fol Manner: How does it appear that he (1) 
und the Martyr's Words? Not in the leaſt. Does 
he thinle that the Martyr denied the Znimerta/ity of the 
eee „N 


„know was the very Degen of Plato himſelf.“ p, 52, 53. 
It is not eaſy to meet again, in ſo ſew Lines. of 6 moch 
and Contempt of the Reader's Underſtanding. = 

1 7 Wale the Martyr denied the Iamertalig 

A 
ht not e Ks n on, 

vg Nager to that Juſtin Martyr condemned the philo- 

ſophic Dream of the Soul's being ated ; and not to ſhew 

that he denied the Immortality: of 1 oh Soul and a r 1. * 

Was Mr. Fack/on fincere in this, he deſerves ones pity : 

he not ſincere, he deſerves it much more. 

Does he think(lays he) that Plato held the human Soul to 
e be ungenerated?” To which, I beg leave to reply by an- 
other Queſtion : Does Mr. ro think at all? For what, 1 
pray, were the ſeveral Ne and Authorities in 
this, "and the following Chapter, brought te prove, but this 
very Point, that Plate did held the human Soul to be ungene- 
rated? Has Mr. Tackſox ſo much as — to confute one 

of them? He is paſt that Place is the Mo- 
derator's Chair; and aways, F gravely told us, what no Body 
denied, That the Martyr held the Soul to be immortal by the 
_ Will of God, he yr pong es eur . 

ht to know was the very D to himſe — 
— 4 had ended more naturally, 1 perhaps, Bhd, his 
meaning, in theſe Words, 4nd this our. Critics ought to 
| know aba Mr. Fackſon's Wi I and Pleafurs 2 thy ſauld 
believe of Plato mw 
5. proper 
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ws Puniſhment. Non denique omnia 
ſuis kus eopcianbu Jargiatur, quæ libido 1mpgtens 
Jufferit, impuniratis ræterea etiam libertate mu- 
I id enim prohibebit, quo minus hæc fa- 
| ny Metus ſuperne poteſtatis, judiciumgue divi- 
num ? Et gui poterit territari 250 og 2 5 | 
 horrare, .cus fuerit perſuaſum, tom je elſe immartat 
uam ipſum Peum primun ? nec ab. * 
cari uicguam de fe e poſſe > cum ſit una e | 
in Wiroque, nec in Fit, Pliers. conditianis paſit 
lee wexars *? 
24k — the Pagans with, the Pu- 
. another Life, and bids them not flat» 
ter themſelves with, the Hopes of eſcaping it, be- 
- heir Souls were immortal. Neque illud 
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« that the World, and all its Parts will be one 
Hay deſtroyed. I conceive that the Reſurrec- 
4 tion rated ſenie very boly and profound. My- 


1 fery; I am far from thinking with the vulgar 


on this Point k. This learned Ancient could 
not prevail with himſelf to embrace the Scripture 


Doctrine of another Life; and this, becauſe he | 


believed that the Soul exiſted before the Body, 0 or 
was immortal in a proper and ftri& Senſe. Yet, 
for all chis, the learned Modern tells us, That 
* 5 Pagan Notion of a future State was ve 

<< agreeable to the Doctrine taught by Revela- 
e tion 1.“ True it is, that Synefius could not 
diſcover it u. He was fo far from thinking the 
two Notions nearly allied, that he conlider'd 


them as 9 5 oppoſite and repugnant to each 
other. 


ut what then? This is not the firſt 
Diſcovery, by a many, which Mr: Jackſon has 


made of the Opis of Antiquity, in Spite of 


all itſelf could fay to the contrary. Tho Cavil- 
lers may ſtill make it a Queſtion, whether the 


Old or the New Platoniſt was the ableſt Judge 


of this Point; for, as they aſſert Facts directly 


contrary to each other, tis impoſſible that both 
of chem ſhould' be in the right. 


PR here Mr. Jackſon ſteps in afreſſi 00 tells 
« That theſe Christian Writers do not ſay 


45 or argue that the Philoſophers did not ↄr could 
< not believe a future State.“ p. 58. What do 


they ſay then? For it ſeems they are not to be 


underſtood without their Druggerman in ordina- 
Y Mr. Fackſon. But I believe it Wanne 


- +3 Ef nile ov. e e 


I The Belief of a future Si. . 


=. Pri Cyneffus n. length, in Chap. xiv. 


even | 


— 3 


3 


Fd 1 
even his Invention, rank as it is, to tell us what f 
they did ſay, if they faid not this. However the 
 - Paſſages themſelves lie before the Reader; and if 
he thinks they now want an Interpreter, they are 


welcome to take Mr. Jackſon. 


- Let us juſt recolle& what has been here faid. 
Mr. Warburton tells us,, that the Ancients held a 
Principle inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State. Mr. Fack/on undertakes to be their 
Advocate; contemns all Objections as light and 
trivial; imputes them to the mere Ignorance and 
Blunders s his Adverſary; and, in Support of 
his own Notion, thinks proper to appeal to pri- 
mitive Antiquity. But what has been the Iſſue of 
this Appeal? Why this; the primitive Writers 
give all the Sanction and Authority that Words 
are capable of giving, to the very Doctrine they 
are brought to cenſure and oppoſe; thoſe Parts 
of the Divine Legation, which ſeem moſt doubt- 
ful and exceptionable, have received the cleareſt 
and fulleſt Confirmation from theſe very Writers. 
Whatever it was therefore that led Mr. Warbur- 
ton into this Opinion, it could not be his Igno- 
rance of, or want of Reverence for eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquity z and the Reader, I hope, will be ſoon 
ſenſible that it could not be his Ignorance of the 
Pagan Syſtems. But here I muſt deſire him to 
recolle& the real State of the Queſtion ; which 
does not turn on the Truth or Falſhood of what 


the primitive Writers have ſaid ; but on the fin- 
gle Fact, whether they have ſaid it or no. If 
the Reader will be ſo kind as to take this Obſer- 
vation along with him, and apply it to the 
| Paſſages above cited, I need be in no Pain for 


*® 


PF Fl IG: 
the Judgment he will paſs on this Part of the 
% md ? 


un The Reverend Mr. J. has a notable Objection to what 
has been offered in this Chapter. Mr. Warburton and Mis 
“ Critic can never get off by pretending at laſt, that they 
* meant only that the Philoſophers could not believe a future 
State confiftently wwith their Notions of the human Soul, — yet 
both the Authors have charged the Philoſophers, with not 
OS _ © believing a future State in abſolute Terms, without any 
S ** Reſerve or Limitation. Now they pretend they artant only 
4 they could not believe it conſiſtently wich their Notions of 
the human Soul.” p. 68. „ HT 
The Man took it into his Head, that Mr. V had a Hand 
in my Book ; and therefore loads him with Part of the ill 
An he beſtows upon me. This is his demonſtrative El- 
e. But now, fancy ing he finds me prevaricating, he 
is not content to charge me with this Crime, a very bad one 
indeed, but throws it upon Mr. Warburton likewiſe. This 
is his Aſtributiue Fuſlice. But to come to the Fat." 1 
4 cannot get off by pretending, that I meant only that the 
«© Philoſophers could not believe a future State conſiſtenthj 
« with their Notions of the Soul.” The Cloudineſs of Head! 
the Corruption of Heart! with which long Controverſy re- 
wards us poor Diſputants! My Point was to prove that the 
Greek Philoſophers before Chriſi, pip or believe a future 
State. Amongſt the various Arguments I employed to this 
Purpoſe, one was, That they courů˖’ or believe it con- 
fhently with the Notions of the Buman Soul. * And this, I here, 
made the Subject of a diſtinet Chapter. And now, for my 
Pains, am told, that I prevaricate ; that E undertodk to 
they did not believe abſolutely ; and at laſt it comes only to 
this, that they con/d not believe conditionally. Nay, that 7 
pretend 1 all along meant this latter Propoſition only. And 
yet, to prevent all Chicane in this very Chapter, I made a 
cautionary Declaration at the Beginning, Middle, and End 
of it, implying that the Argument in this Chapter, which 
was imployed to ſhew, that the Philoſophers could not Bulitve 
à future State conſiſtently with their Notions of the Soul, was 
confined to this Chapter. In ſhort, I did every thing in my 
Power to authenticate this Declaration, except ſigning. it be- 
fore a public Notary. 55 e as 
The General Propoſition, That theſe Philoſophers diſbe- 
lieved a future State abſolutely, I endeavoured to ſupport by 
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As to the Arguments alledged by Mr. N. 10 ſhew that the 


Philoſophets in general diſbelieyed another Life ; they ſtand, 
"I think; as firm now, as they did in che Beginning of the Con- 
troverſy. Wat the Gentleman had advanced, in order” th 
weaken the Force of them, has been examin'd in the laſt 
Chapter; and, fond as he * once be of what he called his 
Demonſtration, he will not, I dare ſay, refer us again to the 
Proofs, of which I have there given ſo large an Account. 
rities to prove, that the * di could not believe a fu- 
ture State confiiently with their Nation, of the human; Soul, To 
this IL reply, that Mr. F. and other Advocates. of the Law 
of Nature, have carried their Pretenſions in favour of the 
Philoſophers very high. They not ny undertake to demon- 
| firate, that the Philoſophers believed a future State, but inſiſt 
withal, that their Notion of it was CONSISTENT.WITH 
REA SOA. Now how could I more effeftyally expoſe the Fol- 
ly and Raſhpeſs of this Aſſertion, than by ſhewing that they 
ſoppoſed the Soul to be really and properly a Part of God? 
On this Suppoſition it will be impoſſible to maintain a future 
State conſſſtentiy auith the Principles of Reaſon. For is it rea- 
ſonable io ſuppoſe, that a Part of God will be really and ac- 
However, our Author contends that here was no real In- 
comſſſlency: And to make good. this, he takes it for granted 
that the Soul was always conſider'd as a mere Creature; that 
it was ſuppoſed to have no Immortality, but what was de- 
Tived from the good Pleaſure and Will of God. And here 
one cannot but take Notice that the Gentleman has Prudence 
in his Anger for notwithſtanding the Rage and Fury which 
he betrays in every Page, be is yet too cautious to mention 
thoſe Paſſages, which might ſerve to clear up the Point againſt 
him. I will juſt repeat three or four. Textullian, ſpeaking of 
Plato, ſays, Tantam illi - (avime);.conceflit Diviaitatem, ut 
Des adezquetur.—— Juxta Pythigoricorum dogmata, ſays Je- 
rum, qui hominem exequant Deo, & de ejus dicunt eſſe ſub- 
flantia. I may ſafely appeal to any one, not heated by Mr. 
| tere wer whether the Soul in theſe Paſſages is not conſi- 
der'd as ſomething more than a mere Creature As to the Nature 
of the Immortalicy which the Philoſophers affigned the Soul, 
rake the following Paſſages. Vals homines' ryphum itum 
55 C „ erer 
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4 calls metaphyſical Whimſies conternirig God 
and the Soul, merely becauſe he does not under. 
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ſuperciliumque deponere, qui deum vobis adſeiſcitis patrem, 


& cum eo contenditis im mortalitatem habere vos nam 
Et qui poterit territari formidinis alicujus horrore, eui fuerit 
perſuaſum, 7am fe eſt immortalem quam ipſum deum primum; 
nec ab eo judicari quicquam de ſe poſſe, cum fit una immorta- 
fitas in utroque, nec in a/ttriat 4 wi tera conditionis poſſit ægua- 


Atate wexari? nh „ e e 
But our Author goes on: If it could be proved that the 
% Philoſophers held ſomething, in their Notions of the Soul, 
that was really inconſiſtent with a future State of Happineſs 
and Miſery, or even with a future Exiſtence ; would it 
follow that they a did not Jee or own this Inconſiftency, did 
not believe a ſuture State?” p. 0. 85 
To this { reply, iſt, All I am here concerned to prove is; 
that there was ſomething in their Notions of the Soul really 
inconfitem with the Belief of a future State. That they a&#n- 
alh ſaw this Inconfifency, js not the Point 1 am here upon; 
I am not endeayouring to ſhew, in this Chapter, that the Phi- 
toſophers did not, or could not believe a future State abſolutely, 
but only, that they could not believe it con/Rently wwitb their 
Motion, of the human Soul... © | OT. 
2. The Gentleman affirms, without the leaſt Heſitation, 
That the Philoſophers did not ſee or own this Inconſiſtency. 
But this is his way; 'tis his old Rout of Controverſy, to ad- 
-vance without Proof; and to conceal without Shame, what- 
ever makes for him or againſt him z otherwiſe he might have 
told us, that Fuſtin Martyr, ſpeaking of the Philoſophers, 
ſays, ©* Some of them holding the Soul to be incorporeal and 
+ immortal, did not conceive chat they ſhould be panifhed for 
«* their wicked and immoral Actions; for that a Subſtance 
which was not corpcreal, muſt of courſe be incapable of 
_** ſuffering, and a Subſftante, which was immortal, muſt be 
% independent of God.” And 1 date fay, his Reader would 
require no clearer Proof that ſeveral of the Philoſophers ac- 
tually ſaw and owned this Tnconfiſleticy. But to conclude, the 
candid Reader, who has no Intereſt to pervert and miſrepre- 
ſent my Meaning, will eafily ſee that I have only been endea- 
vouring to prove that the Philoſophers Notion of the Soul was 
really inconſiſtent with the Belief of another Life. Whether 
they did, or did not, fee this Inconſiſtency, is another Point. 
It appears, from the Teſtimony of the Fathers, that ſeveral 
did fee and acknowledge it. r 
Mr. J. ſays, ſome ancient Chriſtians held the Soul to be of 
the ſame Subſtance with God, and yet maintained a future 
State. To ſay nothing at preſent as to the Fact on which he 
grounds his Argument, I ſhall ng, tell him that this Inſtance 
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10 and: it*” I meet with nothing here but hard | 
Words: Which, for want of a better Name, one 
may tall, Mr. Fackſon's Logic. One of the 
Whimſies charged · upon the Philoſophers by Mr. 
Marburton, is, that they maintained the Soul to 
to be ſtrictly and properly 2 Part of God. I do 
not find that his learned Adverſary undertakes to 
confute the ſeveral Arguments alledged by him, - 
in Sup rt of this Charge: And with good Rea- 
ſon”; for there Can, I think, be no Queſtion, but 
that this Principle, impious and deteſtable as it 
is, was really held by the ancient Sages. 8 
* Confirm this, I ſhall not go thro” the Opt. | 
nions of the ſeyeral Sedts, but content myſelf with 
a few. Remarks on one or two of the greateſt Im- 
portance. We have already ſeen what the Fathers 
thought of this Matter; and what follows will not 
only ſerve to vindicate the Author of the Divine 
Legation, but the Fathers themſelves, who,we now 
tee, are equally involved with him-in this Charge. 
We find that the Works given to Hermes 
4500 with the moſt groſs and rank Spinoziſm b: 
The Soul is not cut off from the divine Sub- 
%s ſtance, but is, as it were, a Diffuſion or Ex- 
c Zenfion of him.“ I ſhall tranſcribe another 
Paſſage as 1 find it in Cudworth, wherein God 
s ſaid to be all things, not only actual but paſſible. 
«© For what ſhall I praiſe thee ? becauſe I am 
does not come up to the Point in Queſtion. For could theſe 
Chriſtians, eſpouſe theſe two Notions con/iftently with them- 
ſelves, or con/ftently with common Senſe ? This very Conſe- 
fenq is the fingle Point I am here diſputing. 
Pag. 8. of his late Defence, he ſays, © ſome Chriſtians held | 
_ * the Soul to be of the ſame Nature and Subſtance with God; 
and that they took this Notion from the Philoſophers.” Does 
he not here plainly ſuppoſe that the Soul, in the Opinion of 
theſe laſt, was truly and properly a Part of God? With what 
Face chen does he pretend that it was conſidered as a mere 
Craature ; that it was not held to be Bhs 1 and 
ungenerated? | 
| 8 Mr. Fackſor's Defence, p. 7, 8 
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Cox 


40 33 as having ſomethi 


« ſtinct from Thee? Thou are w 
te thou art whatſoever 1 do or ſay z for thou art 
c all things, and there is nothing which: thou art 

„ got. Thou art that which is made, and thou 


ee art that which is not made. In the ſame 
Place, before things were made, God is ſaid fo. 


contain and hide them within himſelf : When they 


are made, he is ſaid io reveal and maniſeft then 


from bimfelf. 

Here then I appeal to every Reader, whether 
it be poſſible for Teſtimonies to be more explicite 
and preciſe than theſe. I am — ver Notion is 
not expreſs'd by any modern Spinoziſt in mo 

in, 1 direct Terms than it is hath 
FL it be remembered too that theſe Books, ac- 
_ to Jamblichus *, ſpeak the Language f 


_ tbe Philoſophers z und then, I think, it cannot 


be denied but that Spinoziſm muſt be ranked 
© amongſt the Principles. of the old Grecian 
thence, plainly transfuſed into the fol- 
ing Lines, without . any; thing * its 
© QIce or Energy. | 


| Quicquideſthoe, _y animat, formar alle 
- auger, cre at; 


Sark Azel rrauE in ſeſe otnnit, omni 


umaque idem eſt Pater: 
Ind idemque eademque oniuntur de integre, 1 
que eodem oceidunt „ 


Intellectual Syſtem, p. 377 i Ed. This too is the Lan- 
| guage of dhe kathous Hel} 
wie m ke, &f wat ommin ? ut S 
po mathe 3 ma. Nec immerito uns elt 
cujus membra ſunt omnia. 
15180 eo nde l quando nata hon erarit fed in eo jan 


27 Per inde abel ren. r ; * 508 
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We are told here that all things will be lodged 
and buried in God, or the univerſal Subſtance; 
and that they will afterwards emerge and riſe out 
of it again. The very Language of the Books 
of Hermes, — there God is ſaid to hide things 
within himſelf, and here, Sepelit recipitque in 
ſeſe omnia. If then the Books of Hermes are 
ſuppoſed to contain the rankeſt Spinoziſm f, and 
one of the more ſenſible Writers againſt the Di- 
vine Legation readily allows that they do contain 
it, it will be difficult to ſhew that the Doctrine 
of theſe Verſes is orthodox and innocent in this 
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When Giero has given us the Lines above- 
cited, he immediately ſubjoins, Quid eſt igitur, 

quum domus fit omnium una, quumque animi 

hominum ſemper fuerint, futurique Ant, cur ii, 

quid ex quoque eveniat, & quid quamque rem 


ſignificat, 8 non poſſint? He here de- 

clares that the Soul was ſtrictly and properly eter- 
nal; and he declares it to be ſtrictly and properly 
ſo, in Conſequence of the Doctrine laid down in 
theſe Verſes. What then was this Doctrine - 
Why, that the Soul was taken originally from 


God. And if it was ee be eternal a 
Furie ante, in Conſequence of this, we may be 
certain that it was underſtood te be taken from 
God in the maſt exact and proper Senſe. ' | 


Ihe following Faſſage will furniſh ſome very 


ES YER WL DW 0.” PC 
Bott's Aufiuer ta the, Divine Legation, p. g Deum 
eſſe aliquo modo omnia, multoties & mulufariam innuunt 

Hlatonici: & per Emanationes, wel Irradiationes ſui mundum 
produxiſſe. Crediderunt veteres cujuſcunque ordinis, quantum 
mihi conſtant, ex nihilt nibil fieri, neque aliquid in nihilum 
reverti poſſe.—uaſi ante mundum ortum, aut poſt ultimam 
abolitionem, 10 e//ent prorſus nibil rerum efjentia, ſed habe- 
rent ſemper ſuum modum ſubſitendi in natura divina,' licet fine 

anni diſtinctione Individuorum, Burnet, Archæol. Phil. c. 15 15 
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05 [779] 
plain and concluſive Proofs, in Support of this 
Charge againſt the Philoſophers: Pythagoras qui 
cenſuit animum eſſe per naturam rerum omnium 
intentum & commeantem, non vidit diſtractione 
humanorum animorum diſcerpi & lacerari Deum. 
Et cum miſeri animi eſſent, quod pleriſque con- 
tingeret, tum Dei partem eſſe miſeram, quod 
| fieri non poteſt. Cur autem quidquam ignoraret 
animus hominis, ſi eſſet Deus 8, It is hardly in 


8 Cicero de N. D. l. i c. ii. On theſe Words in Cicero 
Mr. F. thus remarks, Any one at firſt Sight may ſee that 
this is the Reaſoning of a Man who neither fear'd nor card 

% what he ſaid, in order to diſparage the Opinions of other 

„ Sects. He is no other than an impudent Epicurean, call'd 

* PFelleius in Cicero.” p. 54, 55. Called Velleius in Cicero 
By this it appears our great Critic thought Velleius to be a 

fictitious Character. But the Obſervation is, that no Body 

but an Aypudent Epicurean would have put this Interpretation 
on the Doctrine of Fytbagoras. And yet this very candid and 
learned Man could not but know, that St. Auſtin had charged 
this very Opinion with a Conſequence quite as impious and ab- 
ſurd, as this preſs'd upon it by Velleius. De ipſo rationali 
animante, i. e. homine, quid infeliciu credi poteſt, quam Dei 
pariem wapulare, cum puer vapulat Fam vero partes Dei fiert 
laſcivas, iniquas, impias, atque omnino damnabilss, quis ferre 

. poſlit niſi qui prorſus inſaniat? Poſtremo, quid jraſcitur us a 

quibus non colitur, cum a ſuis partibus non colatur : De C. D. 

iv. 12, 13. It ſeems then St. Auſtin too was an impudent Writer, 

_ who neither fear'd nor car d what he ſaid, in order to diſparag 
the Opinions of other Men. But to fave his dear Philoſophers, 
"we ſee, he will give up his very Fathers. The learned Da- 
cier was far from any Thought of diſparaging the Syſtem of 
the Stoics; he was indeed a warm and zealous Admirer of the 

Se& ; and yet he preſſes them with an Objection of much the 

ſame kind. Animam divini ſpiritus portiunculam, ejuſdem- 

que prorſus naturz autumabant Stoici ; tanquam Deus ipſe a 

partibus diverſis conſtare poſſit, aut in plura diuidi ſuſtineret ens 

omnium perfectiſſimum, & uſquequaque ſimplex. Ii Auto- 5 

Nin. 11. 1. ; 8 „ 4 ts 15 

Bayle was very ſenſible that this Paſſage was delivered by 

Velleius, and yet he often appeals to it, as containing a fair 

and impartial Explanation of the Doctrine of Pythagoras. Le 
mal eſt que Pythagoras en ſe repreſentant Dieu comme le 

moteur de Univerſe et Lame du ms youloit, que nos ames 


fuſſent 


bas. 3 T 
the Power of Language to ſpeak in a More eu- 
—— Non yidit diſtractione 
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deffas bee wee — eſt — 
MMI. . Chriſtian Wri- 
© ters ought human Soul to be of the /ame Nature and 
Subſtance with God; ani that they took this Nation from the Dod 
ir ine of the Pagan Philoſophers d p. 8. Does he not here ſuppoſe | 
the very Thing aſſerted by Velleius, vis. that, in the Opinion of 
| Go old Philoſophers, the Soul was truly and properly a Part of 
od ? 
Dr. Sykes at his Covnexios of #atural u revealed Religion, 2 
often charges Pythagora; with holdihg this Notion ; and that 
in Conſequence of this very Paſſage from Cicero. Is he too. a; 
ff Sight, to be adjudged an impudent Writer, who neither feared 
mor cared what he ſaid? © 
One Part of Vellꝛius Objection is, Cut autem ignoraret qu - 
uam animus hominis, fi eſſet Deus. There is nothing more 
. here than what the Philoſophers themſelves were ready 
to acknowledge and aſſert. It was ſuppoſed that the Soul rex 
ell things, however this Knowledge mi ht be cl and ob- 
ſeured by means of the Body to which K was united. Animus 
aui quia vixit ab omni æternitate, verſatuſque eft cum innu- 
merabilibus animis, omnia, gue in natura rerum ſunt, widet, ſi 
modo tem peratis eſcis modiciſque potionibus ita eſt adfeus, ut 
ſopito corpore ipſe vigilet. Cicero de Div. i. 51. What is ths | 
more in the Words of Felleius juſt mentioned, than what is ex- 
preſsly affirmed in this Paſſage of Cicero? And if the Philoſe- 
phers were groſs enough to afſert the laſt Part of the Objection. 
why muſt we ſuppoſe that they could not ſwallow and digeſt tie 
two fürſt? 
But it is not difficult to ſhew; even on Mr. F*; own Princi- 
ples, that this was the very Doctrine of P;thagaras. He al- 
lows that the Soul, according to Pythagoras, was taken from 
ercther Subflance. The Queſticn then is, what Subſtance this | 
Vas. Audiebam Pythagoram, Pythagoreoſque — punquam - > 
dubitaſſe, quin ex univer/a mente divina delibatos animos ha 
betemus. * de Sene#4. 21. Mr. F. allows that the Sou” 
was taken out of another Subſtance ; Cicero tells us, thatl 
| this Subſtance: was the Anima Mundi, or univerſal Soul; and 
what would we have more? Will he ſay that Cizere miſtouk 
| the Subſtance, cur of which the Soul was taken ? If mot, 
- why does not the Word delibatus, when uſed by Cicero, im- 
ply the ſame as lacerari, when imploy'd by Ye//cius ? But, 
| what is belt, Velleius 9 with our Author himſelf in this 
Ts 
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low: / cond 10 e Dey be ſuppoſed to be mg 

und un dy che Diſcenꝑtion af the human Soul, 
E be Send dn not held /to be à Particle or . 


4jon af dum in che malt rigonous and ſtrict Senſe? 
eum miſeri animi eſſent. - um Dei pantem 
miſeri m. How abſurd and ridiculons muſt 
mis Objection have appeared, if the Soul had 
ween : galled u Pertien of the Deity, only in a 
metaphorical and figurative Senſe, as created by 
Aim? Cur autem quidquam ignoraret animus ho- 
a minis, ſi eſſat Deus? 2 Here a, divine Attribute 18 
aſcribed to the -burnan Soul, in Conſequence of 

5 the Opirhon, which Nos it to, be. Part. ot 


bo "We will _ pw: 59 Plato and R 
; Phra ch explains abeir Doctrine in the following 
manner d. The Soul is not ſo much. the 
==: and Produftion, of God, as a Part of him 3 
mor is it made y him, but rom him, and out . 
„ of: him. Let us attend to the firſt Part. 
he Soul is not ſe much the Mart and F. 
dae al God. as a Part of him.“ If. it 
_ wavcalied&a'iPart of God only. in a figurative ar 
1 Sense, Why might it not haus been con- 
malte as this mare I unt and Prodution of God? 
1 erauid & "Ha enen * 
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Vie? For figurative Expreſſion relates not to 
the Nature of Things, but 'only to the Mode e, 
conveying our Ideas. When therefore it is called 
a Part of God, and, on that very Account, op- 
poſed to the Works and Productions of God, 
what Way have we to underſtand the Phraſe but 
as ſtrictly literal 7 Let us come now to the ſe- 
cond Part: * It was not made by him, but from 
« him, and out of him.“ Is not God here re- 
N r as the material Cauſe,” out of which the 
Soul is formed? And does not this necęſſarily 
imply that the human en was: really and 
perly a Part of God? dan 
Philo, a Man all over  Phatonized, ſpeaking 
of the Excellence and Perfections of the hu- 
man Soul, declares that it could not have poſſeſ- 
ſed theſe great Talents, . unleſs it had been a 
Portion of the divine Soul; but ſuch a Por- 
tion as could not be ſeparated and divided from 
it. For no Part of the divine Nature is cut o 
zy Diviſion, but is only diffuſed and extended. 
„ "Wherefore the Soul, Haring the Perfections of 
6 the divine Nature, Janiches out into the Uni- 
se yverſe, and does not confine itſelf within any 
« Bounds.” Let us attend to this Paſſage: 
„But ſuch a Portion, as could not be ſeparated 
and divided from it i. Why does he talk of 
Separation and Diviſion, but to imply that the 
Soul was really and properly a Part of God? * It 
«© was not cut off from, but was only an Exten- 
<< fon. of the divine Subſtance,” Does. not this 
Language ſuppoſe it to be 4 Part of God? It 
is indeed the very Language of he * of | 
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Hermes; and hase I think, are allowed to con- 


tain the rankeſt Spinoziſm. Laſtly, the Soul is 


ſaid to Hr the divine Perſections, in Conſe- 
ae of this very Doctrine. 

Plotinus tells us k, that our Soul is 0 the 
«(ame Species with the Soul of the Univerſe. 
That if we view it, as it is in itſelf, ſtript and 
e diveſted of every thing foreign to it, we ſhall 


« find that it equally” deſerves our Veneration 
« and Efteem.”  . 


Aleinous ſays, The Soul of Men and the 
=. Univerſe do both . partake of che ſame Mi- 


en eee 
| "Stobeus, Sinking of Nuts, Pla aud 

Porphyrius, explains their Doctrine of the Soul, 
and then adds, According to this Opinion the 
Soul does not really differ from the Mind, the 
«Gods, and the celeſtial Natures ; as to its Na-. 
ture and Subſtance u.. 

Another of the Followers of. Plato PR 

« that the Soul had She Jane, Rae with 
c 2 8 n. F | 


* Eng. x” i. ©. 12. OMOELAHE va herpa, x or rev run 
poor dor ran 0x07 15 £18101 T0.auTo HH, o H Le Clerc, 

ſp _—_— of the Platani/ts, ſays, Ils ont aufi ſauyent des Expreſ-. 
ſans peu exactes, comme quand Plotin dit, que 7105 ames you. de la 
meme. 1.7 gue Lame du monde, gui E. ſeulement ur ſcur 
ainée. Cleft confondre la Creature avec le Crẽateur, & ounrir 
la porte a I Idolatrie. Bibliotheque Choiſie, tome iii. p. 94. 
What this learned Critic means by peu exade, amounts to no 
more than that their Notions do not agree with his; Tho' the 
Words inſinuate that they did not expreſs their own meaning 
Gee which (whatever he might think) was not 

e Caſe | | 

I Sranley's Lives of the Philoſophers, p. 190. 1ſt Ed. ? 

mw Phyf Ec. p. 108. Kara In rar z K OEQN xas. T 
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a e a inter Platonices non obſcurus Philo- 


ſophus, 


* 


either have been conceived. to be * ary him, 
or a ſapaxate and diſtinct Subſtance, equal to him. 
But Mr. Fantſon himſelf inſiſts . 


CLOTH 


Subſtance with God himſelf. It muſt there ſore 


hold auy ſeperate and diſtep3 Subſtance. to te ur 
with Gad; and therefore, hy his Leave I would 
conclude, that they helienec She Soul to e. a 
Part of him. 

The Reader will nat be dif piece to he akis 
Reaſoning confirm d by ale as able a Judge 


{le N 
eee tne, whs Nature and 


of Antiquity, as Mr. Fackſon. - Intelliges;xiſus 
quo ſenſu Plato: uoluerit, diſeere nikil aliud eſſe, 


quam reminiſoi ; nampe quatenus anima mundi 
ORG 27 .& quælibet jus particula, agu, 


homo ſdemgue conditionis cum tota, amni- 
ere liter oft : 


5 quo momento demergi- 


tur in Corpus, obfuſcetur & quali kthzum bibens- 
= ſophas, animam usa Deo ipfi QMOOTEION.« eſſe voluit. 


Gals Preſace to'F amblichus de Myfteriis. 
Proclus (in Theologia Platonica, libro et capite r 
extols one Theodorus. Upon which Fabricius obſefves, 


ly 
he- 


odorum Aſfaæum puto a Proclo innui, quem ſzpe laudat com- 
mentariis in Timæum. Grec. Bibl. vol. iv. Jamblicho et 


mi et eruditione proximus fait Theodorus Aſinenſis, cujus 


crebro meminit Proclus in Timæum: qui eum 8 hoc 


eſt, yirum egregium et magnum, ſpins. autem Savuare, five 
admirandum, veluti peculjari cognomine a pellat. P 
diſcipulum fuifle ex Damaſcio didici; wn Ifidari, vita 
admirando ejus proſectu fic ſcribit, 4 Yap. err badet, 


| Uy aviedtai far mixuvy wore Oed. o Agnai®- von de 


vo re Legge. Neque facile erat ereſcere, et ad cubitos 


proficere ; quemadmodum Theodorus Afinenſ. ſub Porphyrio 


8 | 


— hip: 76-r de vita et ſcriptis 'Porphyrii, e. vi. "As the 
eſtim 


y of this ancient Writer is very explicite and preciſe 


with regard to the preſent Queſtion, I thought it might not 
be improper to ſhew, that he was a Man of confi erable 

Name and Character; and highly eſicemed Far the abs 
Philoſophers, Sor ; | 


. 4 8. of his Defence. | 


baus, 
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Doculum, obliviſcatur omnia, varie deinceps per 
ſenſus excitanda, & in memoriam revocanda 5. 
Jo the Teſtimony of Gaſſendi, I ſhall juſt add 
that of Sigonius; ſpeaking of ſome old Philoſo—- 
phers, he fays, Quorum opinio conſtans fuit, de- 
mitti animos e cœlo, divinæque mentis eos eſſe 
non ſolum munus, ſed etiam partem præcipuam 
ac propriam. The Soul is not only a Gift of 
God, but even a Part of him. If the laſt 
part of the Sentence be not underſtood in the 
moſt literal and ſtrict Senſe," the former Part can 
be underſtood in no Senſe at all: For it is evident 
that the Soul may very properly be ſaid to be only 
a Gift of God, if it: be not really and properly a 
Part of him. I need not ſay that I take the Paſ- 
ſage, juſt recited, from the Piece going under 
the Title of Conſolation, which. we commonly 
ſee in the Collection of Ciceros Writings, = 
+ Theſe Paſſages are ſurely very much to the 
Purpoſe, if any thing can be to the Purpoſe that 
is urged againſt a favourite Hypotheſis, It would 
be endleſs to run through the ſeveral Arguments 
and Authorities, that might be produced in Fa- 
vour of the Doctrine here ſupported. But enough 
ſurely has been ſaid in Anſwer to the Little, the 
Nothing, I may ſay, that has hitherto been 
brought againſt this Part of the Divine Legation. 
rw what, after all, has Mr. Fack/on given us on 
this Point? Has he fairly examined any ſingle 
Reaſon or Teſtimony alledged by his Javed 
Adverſary? No, not one; äll he gives is the 
Ribaldry of ill Language He charges Mr. 
Warburton with giving this Account of the old 
-Philolophy, merely becauſe be did not underſtand | 
But what will the learned: INE ſay to 
$44 1.3 IEEE iy 
* Side. in 1, x. <Diogenis Lendl p 7 2 55 
, IV” ' Ariſtotle, 


Gentleman has ſaid in his late Defence, in op, 
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rous Authorities abovementioned? Will he ſay 
that they too were all pure Smatterers in Learn- 


ing? That they were not verſed in the Schools of © ; 


the ancient Philoſophers of Greece and Italy Z 


That they charged the old Syſtems with theſe 


Princi 


7 ws becauſe 2 4 did ob ander- $ 


>: & fp 
* 165 1 


Nandi m2 | 
Bur tis now ne 0 imine We the learned 


ſition to the ſeveral Arguments which have been 
produced in this Chapter. Why, here he aer | 
to make ſhort Work with . obſer ves, 
with his uſual Acuteneſs, that one ſingle Di- 
ſtinction will ſerve to confute and overturn all I 

have here ſaid. After all, the-Philoſophers. 


did not think the human Sou d 
« ſtantial, or of the ſame Nature and Subſtance 


« 'with the ſupreme God; which cuts the Sinews 
« of all Mr. Warburton's and his Critic's Demon- 
« ſtration on this Head; they cannot prove it of 


any of them out of their own Writings.” 


p. 66. 1 told you before what he was able to do 
with his Diſtin lions. This before us is of his 
own native Growth, made up of half Fallacy and 

half Blunder. The Fallacy lies in this-Part % the 
Aſſertion, That I cannot prove the human 
« Soul was thought by the Philoſophers Con- 


_ «ſubſtantial with the ſupreme God, out of their 


eon wang N Now almoſt all the Writ- 
gs of che firſt Philoſophers on this Subject 


| 1 wth and our beſt Accounts of it are from 
their” Succeffors and Hiſtorians ; and ' theſe, we 
ſee, he would ſhuffle away, and have paſs for 
nothing. However, enough is left of their own 
Wrinnga to — his Bulinels, 


Rode 


1 
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„ oe eaper viem: tamen n bine, cum ftabi * 
7 eee, 
ous tua quo ſpargi ce cornua Polit, erit. 


| Th . is in hy. that, becauſe the be Pi 


+ SS ' «+ 


firſt — 1 in the te e e che Philo. | 
ſophers did not ſuppoſe the Soul to be Part of 
the fupreme ae, But he ſhould have known, 
what ſhall be preſently taught him, that ſeveral 
of the Philo them did: hold the Anima Mundi to 
be the ſupreme God. This being premiſed, we 
now come a little cloſer to this Sine. cutter of 
Demonſtrations, who yet has en the me 
* a Corn-cutter, of Bile 
He ſays, I cannot prove that any: 0 os Þ | 
ſophers, out of their 3 Writings, believed | the 
Soul was of. the ſame Nature and Subſtance with 
the jupreme God. Mr. M. had ſaved me this La- 
bour long ago. Quid eſt autem cur non exi- 
ſtimes in es divini aliquid exiſtere qui DRI pars 
sr? Totum hoc quo continemur, & unum eſt 
1 Deus: & ſocii ejus ſumus & membra. Seneca. 
„The Souls of Men have the neareſt Relation 
<«« to Go p, as being ParTs or FRacMENTS: of 
him, decerpt and torn from his SussTance.? 
Epiftetus: See Div. Leg, iv. p. 428. Theſe are 
both Stoict; and we know, that Sect held the 
Anima Mundi to be the ſupreme God. But with- 
. out: knowing this, their very Exꝑreſſion neceſſa- 
rily amplies them to be ſpeaking of the ſupreme 
Ged. But what is above all, the great Mr. 
Jeckſou himſelf ſays if, as we. ſhall ſee-preſently. 
I; was ſome time puzzled to gueſs what it 
mould be that could make him take all this 
Pains to or thar human Souls were conceived. 
EN; | to 
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to be Parts of the Anima Mundi only, or univer- 
ſal Soul. But it ſeems he wants to ungod this 
Anima Mundi, and ſo bring in his Concluſion, 
* that the Soul was not Part of God, at a back 
Door. But Virgil ſtands in his Way; who, tho? 


a Poet, yet deals leſs in Fiction on” our mr 
Philoſop r. He fays, | 


Deum namque ire per Fe . 
Terrakque ee mars, SOR profundum. 
\ Gear. iv. 


Varro 9 the Ea FY Sb from a 
Paſſage cited in this Book: Hi foli Varroni viden- 
tur animadvertiſſe quid eſſet Deus, qui eredide- 
runt eum eſſe animam, motu ac ratione mundum 
gubernantem. Auguſt. De Civ. Dei, iv. 9. 

Dicit idem Varro, adhuc de naturali Theolo- 
gia præloquens Dur $8 ARBITRARI ESSE | 
ANAT Mumm. , MS GS 

But now comes in the unlucky Part of the 
Stob:c Here we ſee he boldly affirms that the 
Anima Mundi was not conſidered as God. Tet no 
longer ſince than the writing his firſt Pamphlet 
he aſſerts, that the Anima Mundi was ſuppoſed 
to be the ſupreme God. Theſe are his very 
Words, —“ And it was the received ancient No- 
tion of the Deity, That the ſupreme God was 
be univerſal Soul, which comprehended and 
«© ſuſtained all Nature. This was the old Egyp- 
tian Doctrine of the Deity, which Orpheus, 
Homer, Thales, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, 
te and the ancient Stoics learned in Egypt and 

ee neee on Greeks 1 rer «I 


P. 83. 

4 In this Paſſage we are'told that God and the Soul of the 

World, in the Opinion of Plato, were one and the ſame. 
And yet we meet with a very different Account of this Mat- 
ter in ancient Writers, 00 tells us in = plain and direct 


Terms, 


. 


[ug 
83. When this was wrote the Saul of the. 
2 was the ſupreme God. But ſtanding in the 
Way of this Putter up and Puller down of Sy- 
; hatin,” it is now no God at all. A ſtrange Re- 
Vvolution 


| Terme ee a we e rt * the Good were faid to 
* be the ſame. That Mind was ſyppoſed to proceed from 
„him, and was reckoned the ſecond God, and that the Soul of 
the World was fu ppoſed to be the third God.“ To HPNTON 
ar ——Tyro 34 e 1 TATASON. i aury ys he Verte 
NON, % & za. AETTE TON ovouanters EON — KA ' wv 
AEYTEPA TAZEI ts IIPNTOY rar rat. MAL fm Ka 
TPITHN Xoyorougos Te xoops TX HN. Cyril. contra Julianum. 
Ed. Spanh. p. 270. vid. too p. 147. Porphyry too plainly 
_ diſtinguiſhes between the ſupreme God and the Soul of the 
World: Oo ww IIPNTQE OEOE——xpn{c: wire; ron, ode, 
acwig eigne. & fal u N mo aner TT XH. De Abſtinen-. 
tia, ii. 3 
But Padre as our Author is here, that the Soul of the 
World and the ſupreme God were, according to the Syſtem 
of Plato, one and the (ame; yet within the Diſtance of no 
more than one Page he himſelf declares, ** That the Notion 
of an Unity and Mind, ſuperjor to the univerſal Soul, 
« ſeems to have been the yEcuL1anr Conceit of Plato and 
* his Followers.” p. 85. What ſtrange Shuffling and Incon- 
ſiſtency ! How, Sir! did Plato hold the univerſal Soul tobe the 
| ſupreme God, and yet did he and his Followers hold an ur 
ty and Mind feperior „ 
But, What's ftill worſe, he repreſents the Stoics as maintain- 
ing the ſame ſupreme God with Plate himſelf; tho the con- 
2 be as evident from Antiquity, as any thing can well be. 
ſpeaking of the Greek Philoſophers, declares, That 
Si ſappoſe * whole World to be a God; ſome of them, 
© a THE STOICS, MAKE 1T THE FIRsT Gop. As to the 
Followers of Plato, ſome of them affirmit to be the ſecond, 
* and ſome the third God.” Yau; di Tor oNor xaos Myuoiy 
eirces Hey. Efrwixes h Toy TIPNTON. O. & aw DAzTwrog Tov 
A rue F avrwy ror TPITON. Con. Cel. I. v. p. 235. Ed. 
Spen. Thus we ſee whatever he affirms or denies, as he does 
it to ſerve a preſent Occaſion, he is, as may be expected, 
when his Purpoſe is not to repreſent Antiquity but his own 
Fancies about it, conſtantly in the wrong. Before I diſmiſs 
this Article, I cannot but take Notice that ſome Fatality 
ſurely muſt attend our Author, whenever he undertakes the 
Qveſtion of a Trinity. We have ſeen long ſince in what Man- 
ner 8 thought fit to A” the ſacred and primitive Writers 
| - on 


hy - 


\ 


* * 
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* * 


EJ 
volution in the intellectual World! But all muſt 
bow before the Throne of this Prince of Spacer. 


on this Subject; but they, whoſe View the Clouds and Dark- 
neſs of that Controverſy intercept, may form a near Judgment 
of his Exploits by what they ſee of him in this 
But to come to his other Objections. Our Critic (ſays 
*© he) in his ſeyenth Chapter undertakes to prove the old 
„ Philoſophers to be Spinoziſts. His two principal Autho- 
<* rities are a Paſſage from Cicero, and another from Pu- 
% tarch.” p, 54. But why principal? Only, a app becauſe 
he thought them moſt manageable. I have already anſwered 
his Objections againſt the firſt; and as. to Plutarch, he tells 
me, *© 1 muſt allow that Platarch's is a crude Repreſentation 
of Plato's Opinion: who certainly never thought the human 
% Soul to be a Part of the one ſupreme God in any Senſe what- 
„ ſqever.” p. 58. Need I defire my Adverſary in a worſe 
Cale than to be reduced to ſay, that Plutarch is a CRUDE 
REgyRESENTER of Plato's Opinion? But his Reaſon for this 
Cenſure is admirable, _ For Plato certainly never thought the 
 Þuman Soul ta be a Part of the one ſupreme Gad. The Queſtion 
is whether he did think ſo. Plutarch is brought to prove it; 
and Plutarch is diſproved, becan/e Plato did not think ſo. And 
this is called Reaſoning. One would call it beggin the ye 
ſtion, but that he does every thing with ſo high a Hand, that 
©" ſhews him readier to ſteal than beg. At leaſt we muſt reckon 
him amongſt the , urdy Beggars. But I will ſuppoſe. him to 
have a Reaſon for-what he ſays, (one of the leaſt likely Sup- 
poſitions I could make) and, that he ſaid, P/utarch talked 
* crudely, and that Plato did not think the Soul Part of the ſu- 
preme God, becauſe this ſame Plutarch in another Place ſays, 
that, according to the Syſtem of Plato, the Soul of Man wwas of the 
fame Nature and Kind with the Soul of the Univerſe. Iuba o- 
gas, Dar, gro ctv u Jux S 7 eig 70 TOY 
HANTOE YIXHN avaxwerw Teo 79 OMOTENEE, De Placitis, 
iv. 7. Now he had taken it into his Head, that this Soul of 
the Uniyerſe was not God, or. not the ſupreme God. But he 
miſtakes the Matter. The Staics who held but onè Perſon in 
the Deity, held the univerſal Soul to be the ſupreme God; 
and the Platoniſis, who held three, ſuppoſed the univerſal Soul 
to be one of them. The good or ſupreme was reckoned the 
firſt; the Mind the ſecond; and the Soul of the World the 
third. Hence the Author of the Divine Legation ſays, The 
++ Maintainers of the Immateriality of the divine Subſtance 
were likewiſe divided into two Parties; the firlt of mo 
3 | ; ww: | 0 «© he 
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That the Doftrine of another Life was deli- 
vered in the Myſteries in the mot fabulous 
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F Ex us proceed .I he learned Author in the 
next Paſſage ſays, And yet he allows that 
de theſe Philoſophers conſtantly profeſſed their 


? 


© held but one Perſon in the Godhead, the other two or three; 
e {6 that as the former believed the Soul to be Part of the 
% ſupreme God, the latter believed it to be Part only of the 
« ſecond or third Hypo/?afis. vol. i. p. 418. So that we ſee 
the Anima Mundi, from whence the Philoſophers. took the 
human Soul, its not being held the ſupreme God' by ſome, 
| amounts to no more than that it was not the firſt Perſon in the 


Deity. | | | EC wi LES 
95 5 he ſays, “ What ſignifies all our Critic has been 
e arguing in his ſixth and ſeventh Chapters, that the Philo- 
«© ſophers neither did nor could believe a future State? Had 
he only read the very Title Page of the Book he undertakes 
to anſwer, he would have ſeen that the Doctrine eſtabliſh d in 
this Chapter, is very much to my e en though it may not 
prove that the Philoſophers diſbelieved another Life. Poe. 


poſed to inquire into their Notions concerning the Soul and_ 
future State; what therefore could be more to my Purpoſe 
than the ſeveral Teſtimonies which I have here urged, in or- 
der to illyftrate and explain the Sentiments of the old Philo- 
n %%% 8 
However, as our Author has wrote three Pamphlets without 
ever coming to the Queſtion, I will now ſhew him in three 
Sentences. where the principal Difficulty lies. If then the 
1 held that the Soul was really and actually a Part 
of God, diſcerped and taken from him in the moſt literal and 
ſri Senſe : If it was again to be ih and reſalved into the 
Subſtance from which it was originally taken; will it not 
on this Suppoſition, be neceſſary to conclude, that the Soul 
after its Refuſion, was to loſe its ſeparate and diſtin Exiſtence, 
and return to the very ſame State and Condition, in Which it 
was before it was taken OP God? 
4 4 e 
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t Belief of this Doctrine, as well as the Legi⸗ 
te ſlators did; and they had the ſame Inſtructions 
| . concerning 


What was the Inſtance which was commonly uſed to illu- 
- irate aud explain this Notion? Why, a Bottle filled with 


t. Sea Water, which ſwimming a While upon the Ocean, did, 


on the Bottle's breaking, flow in again, and mingle with 


* the common Maſs.” Now. on this Compariſon could the Soul 


be ſuppoſed to retain a ſeparate and diſtinct Exiſtence, after it 


was blendid and mingled with its patent Subſtance, any more 
than the Water, when, -on the breaking of the Bottle, it 
flows again into the Ocean? | ; | 


Aud let me add, chat the Caſe was exaQly fimilar. In 


the Courſe of theſe Papers 1 have taken Occaſion to examine 
the Doctrine of the Szoics on this Article. I haye ſhewn by 


very clear and inconteſtable Authorities, that the Soul, after 


it was diſſolved into the Anima Mundi, was no longer to have 
any peculiar and diflin& Perception. It would De ealy to 
ſhew the ſame with regard to Pythagoras and Plato themſelves. 
And indeed as they held that the Soul was as truly and pro- 


perly a Part of God or the Auima Mundi, as the Stoics them- 


ſelves ; as they held too that it was to be reſolved again into 
this ſame Anima Mundi or the Subſtance from which it was 
originally taken; it is natural to imagine that the Refuſion, 
on their 3 was to be attended with the very ſame Con- 
ſequences, as on that of the S/orcs. It would not be difficult 
to confirm this by many very clear and expreſs Teſtimonies, 
did my Argument ſtand in need of them. . 

It was then of Importance to ſhew that the Seul was con- 
ceiv'd to be of the very ſame Nature and Subſtance with God 
himſelf; as this will be a fair Preſumption that it was not to 
remain a ſeparate and diſtinct Being, after it was reſolved into 
the Anima Mundi. Much more might indeed be ſaid for this- 
ſeparate and diſtin Exiſtence, had not the Soul been of the 
fame Species with the Anima Mundi into which it was »4 41 
reſolved. However, that all Perſonality was to be abſorb 


4 


ties to which I juſt referred myſelf. 


and loft by this means, is beſt proved by the ſeveral. Authori- 


| What then, after all, is the main Argument, by which the 
Author of the D. L. attempts to prove that the Philoſophers _ 
did not believe a future State? Why, 'tis becauſe the Soul, on 
their Principles, was to be reſolved into the Anima Mundi, 
and this Refuſion was ſuppoſed to be deſtructive of all perſonal 
and diftin@ Exiſtence. And what does Mr, J. oppoſe to all 
this? Why, he ſays, that the Philoſophers talk of a State of 


b 


# 
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concerning God and the Soul in the Myſteries, 


rs had, who there learned the 
Truth 


Happineſs in Heaven ; declare that the Souls of good Men 
are to return td God and celeſtial Beings, &c. and does not 
Mr. Warburton readily acknowledge all this? What then fol- 


lows, from hence? Why, only that the Philoſophers taught 


two Doctrines of a future State. One, according to which 
\-the Soul was to be abſorbed and loſt in the Anima Mundi; and 


-has been arguing, and for what'End all this 


another, on which jt was to retain a ſeparate and diſtin Ex- 
. Mence. The Queſtion then returns, which I have had Occa- 


fion to aſk ſo often, wiz. Which was the public, which 
the private Doctrine? And here 1 need only refer myſelf to 


what has been advanced on this Point in the foregoing Part 


of 'theſe Papers. What was faid of the Syoics in the fifth 


Chapter does equally hold with regard to the Philoſophers of 


other Sects; and what has been alledged in Chapters ii, v, vi. 
may probably convince eyery candid and impartial Reader, 


that the Notion of future Happineſs, for the Belief of which 


or learned Gentleman ſo zealouſly contends, was merely pa- 
=__— | | 

But to proceed. Mr. F. in order to amuſe the Reader, 
and perplex the Argument, does all along charge me with 
faying, that the Soul could have no peculiar and diſtin Ex- 
iſtence in a future State, purely becauſe it was a Part of God 
or conſubtantial with him. p. 63, 64. And then arguing on 


= Suppoſition, he brings ſome Reaſons and Inſtances to 


ſhew, that the Soul might be ſuppoſed to retain a particular 
Subſiſtence after Death, notwithſtanding it was thought to be 
really and actually a Part of God. All this is very well. But 
if now the attentive Reader ſhould aſk him, Againſt whom he 
n | 8 of Lo- 

ic? he would perhaps be puzzled for an Anſwer. For he 
5 here to do, God knows, with no ſubtile Metaphyſician, 
who can prove from the abſtract Nature of Refſſon, that there 
could be no 4% ind Exiftence; but with a plain Relater, tho 


faithful Hiſtorian, of the Opinions of the Greek Philoſophers : 


are lo 


Of whom he ventures to affirm, that THEY UND ERSTOoͤD‚C 
this Refufion to take away all diſtinct Exiflence. Now both 
the Myſteries of Metaphyſics, and the Arts of Controverſy 

i upon ſuch an Adverſary ; who will neither go out of 


his Road, nor ſtay longer in it than is juſt neceſſary to ſet 


Truth in a fair Light, Therefore, according to the old Song, 
— Put up your Trumpery,- good noble Marque) 


Cut up | If you would 
have any thing to ſay to me, it is your Buſineſs to prove one 


*%. 


4. Truth of this Doctrine and believed, itz, and 


— | * cation 


of theſe two things; either that zhe Soul vas not 1 be ręſalved 
into the Anima Mundi, or that this Refufion Was vor sur- 


POSED to deftrey its perſonal and diftin&# Exiſtence. 175 
Again at p. 64. he ſays, If any Consugs TANK TIALITY 
* * the Soul, is inconſiſtent with a future State, it is, to De- 
e monſtration, equally inconſiſtent with the preſent State, or 
„ with any Subſiſtence at all. This I ſhewd Mr. Warburtox 
before, p. 72, 73. of my Defence of the Jewiſh Revela- 

* tion.” But he muſt few his Demonſiration in another 
Light before Mr. Warburton will think himſelf concerned in 
it. For where is it that either he or I have ſaid zhat any Con- 
fubſtantiality of the Soul with Cad aua, inconfiftent with its fu- 
ture State, of diflin Exiſfence. Does Mr. 7 ackſon think us 
ſuch Idiots to deny that in one Caſe, which the moſt important 
Doctrine of our holy Religion has taught us to ho/d in another. 
Mr. V. and I believe, tho Mr. Tactſen does not, that the 
Saviour of the World is con/ub/antial with the Father. And 
yet we have both the Grace and Senſe to believe, that he had 
not only a diſtinct Exiſtence here, but has it ſtill likewiſe in 
Heaven, What occaſioned this ſtrange blundering Miſrepre- 
ſentation was our root Philoſopher's miſtaking the Cau/e for 
the Ee; Conſubſtantiality for Refufron. For it muſt be con- 
feſſed we both hold that the Refufron at Death is inconſiſtent 
with a future State: Now if he wall undertake to demon/irate 
that this is equally inconfi/tent with the preſent State, Mr. Var- 
burton, I dare fay, will own, he will Gew him ſomething 
worth the ſeeing. In the mean time I have examined and ex- 
plained at large the Sentiments and Principles of the Szoics 
concerning this Refuſion. Mr, J. himſelf allows, that, ac- 

_ cording to their Reaſoning, it was conſider d as the Deflrudior 
of the Soul per ſonal Sub ſiſtence, p. 65, 66. But will the Gen- 
man infer from hence that this Notion of the Soul is equa!h 
enconfiſlent with. the Preſent State, or with any Subſiſtence at 
_ all? Is this evident to Demonſtration, as our Author fondly 
- imagines ? If it is; why then our Author has demonſtrated 
(how ready ſoever he may be to quarrel at the Term) not only 
that the Stoics diſbeliey'd the particular Subſiſtence of the Soul 
in a future State, but even in the preſent ; and, to uſe his own 
Words, that they  diſbelieved any Subſiſtence of the Soul at all. 
Now this, I apprehend, was not the Point, which he under- 
took to demonſtrate in his fin Piece. r 
But let him anſwer theſe plain Queſtions; if the 15 


Noon 
6 cation f it diveſted of Fable; than that which 
$6 was * 40 195 People. He 2 the 

e octrine 


e TY Teen Defence, p- 8. 9. 


ht afign the Soul a ſeparate Exiſtence in the preſent State, 
1 mi not in the future; why might not other e. do the 
ſame? If the Staics did not hold a ſeparate and diſtinct Ex- 
iſtence in this Life ; how does it appear that the other Philo- 
ſophers did hold one? 

Again: What, (ſays Mr. J.) if their metaphyſical No- 
++ tion of the Soul was not right or ſtrictly Philoſophical, We.” 
p- 59. Ay. ſo ſay I; what then? This concerns neither bim 
nor me: Tho' he ſeems to think otherwiſe. But his. ch 
Object in diſputing i is againſt com, not againſt what, he an- 
ſwers. Otherwiſe he would have known, that both Mr. V. 
and I charged the Philoſophers with this Opinion, not as it 
was abſurd or unphi pct, but as it deftroyed a future State. 
I charge it upon the „ that their Doctrine of the Refufion 
was actually — — with all perſonal and diſtinct Subſiſt- 
ence; and what is more, that they themſelves aſſert and con- 
tend for this very Inconfiſtency, Antoninus ſpeaking of Death . 
ye % You have hitherto exiſted as a Part (or have had a 

e Subſiſtence) you tl, eK. be abſorbed and 
, Joſt in the Subſtance, that produ ou.“ To which one 
may 1 ſeyeral other Paſſages 3 in the fifth. Chapter, 

| ve Mr. V. a Caution, ſays he, both of the Fallacy 
7 a — 4 . of drawing Conſequences. ( aubetber right or 
rom Men's ſpeculative Opinions, &c.” "__ L 
—.— nin (ſays he) Satis pro imperio This Man' 's 
Caution is to paſs for a Law; which whoever contemns. is 
ſure to be beſpattered with his Billing gate. Like the Mad- 
man in Don Quixote to his Adverſary, J am Neptune, the 
2 Nr of the ab fays he, and if you draw Conſequences, 


er curong, my Sovereignty, L will deluge the 
ys = hy, e ſo 


up in his Face for a Sample. 
Bor that Ge bs gives his Adverſary he would not take 


himſelf. For a all Degree of e would have ſhewn 


| him, that his Adverſary. had charged no Conſequences on the 


old Philoſophers,. but what they —— maintain in very 
direct and expreſs Terms. Of which, this the very Caſe of 


. — on which the whole Argument turns is a con- 


| 6 pc Soul's being a Part of God, Id not en f 
phat the W it in * it — 


that *the Legiſiators Taucar the" Truth of this 
e Doctrine 


granted that no Body would be hardy enough to aſſert their 


Orthodoxy, or maintain that they did not hold it. However, 


as Mr. J. in the Rage of Diſputation, has pawn'd his Credit 


for them on this Head; and taken upon himſelf to clear tbem 


from ſo impious and abſurd a Notion ; I muſt beg leave to offer 
a few Remarks on this Head. ets ha ae er AA 

It may not be improper to premiſe that the Stoics were far 
more groſs in their Conceptions of God and the Soul, than ſe- 
veral of the other Seas; Some of which held four Elements 
of the material World, out of which all Things were ſuppoſ- 
ed to draw their Being? but then they added to theſe a 5/2 
Efftnce or Nature, intirely ſeparate and diſtinct from them. 
And which was thought only to belong to God and the Soul. 
With regard now to this fifth Eſſence, the Smozes were far 
more groſs than many of the old Philoſophers, as they thought 
it tobe only Fire. ah A ee 1d re as 


Cum autem quæreretur res admodum difficilis, num quinta 
quæedum natura videretur eſſe, & qua ratio & intelligentia 


* ., 


orirentur, in quo etiam de animis, cujus generis eſſent, quæ : 


: * 


reretur, Zeno id dixit efſe ignem. Cicero de Fin. l. ii. 

. - 2, Another thing aſſerted. by the Soict was, That no- 
<« thing could be made or formed out of nothing.” This 

Maxim they underſtood in the groſs Epicurean Senſe. They 


Held, in Conſequence of this Principle, that all Beings muſt be 
formed out of Materials that exiſted before. They ſuppoſed 


that even the Deity could not make any thing out of nothing, 


or create in the ſtrict and proper Senſe of this Word; and 
therefore they aſſigned him Materials out of which Beings were 
to be made. The great Cudworth, fond as he was of vindi- 
cating the Credit of the old Philoſophers on this very Point, 


allows that this was the Doctrine of the Stoics 3 expreſsly af- 


firms that, on their Principles, * nothing was nor could be 


made by God, otherwiſe, than out of ſomething peeing, | 


Das a Carpenter makes a Houſe, or a Weaver a Piece 
45 Cloth.“ p. 740. 0 M * ; TE. NN qe 


3 Let us now ſee what they thought concerning the Soul 


and God. On their Syſtem the Univerſe or the World was 


ſuppoſed to be God. This World or God was indeed conſi- 
der'd as an Animal, compounded - of Soul and Body. The 


Soul was ſuppoſed to pervade and actuate all other Subſtances ; 


and theſe other Subſtances or the ſeveral Syſtems of "Matter 
rer and fares he Bop" ket 
inan b need 
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need not, go aboyt to prove this, as Mr. F. himſelf ſeems to 
allow it. The general Notion of the Staics, was, that God 
«« was the Mind or Soul which was diffus d thro? and actuated 
all Things; as they ſuppoſed the Soul acted in the whole 
human Body, ſo they thought the World Was, as it W 
„the Body hich God was the Soul. p. 67. 1 
Cicero, ſpeaking of Chryfppus, ſays, Ait vim divinam in 
ratione eſſe poſitam, & univerſæ nature animo, atque mente: 
ipſumque mundum deum dicit eſſe, & ejus animi fuſionem uni- 
verſam. De N. D. l. i. Upon which the learned Bayle ob-. 
| ſerves: On voit dans le Paſſage. de-Ciceron que j'ai raporté un 
limatias incomprehenſible, & un caos plus confus que celui 
poetes: mais on ne laiſſe pas d'y voir clairement que ſelon 
Chryſippe, Dien «toit Lame du monde, & que le monde étoit 
Pextenſion umi wer ſalle de cette ame La conſequence neceſſaire 
& inevitable de cela eſt que Pame de Ibomme eff une portion de 
Dieu. &c. Diction. Cu vsIrrus. Rem. H. let me then aſk, 
on this Suppoſition was not every Man and Animal, every Stock 
and Stone, as truly and properly a Part of God, as on the 
Notion and Hypotheſis. of Spinoza himſelf? How. was it in- 
deed poſſiple that there ſhould be any thing in this Caſe which 
was not really and actually a Part of God But after all, what 
an extravagant, ſenſeleſs, — groſs Notion of the Divinity i is 
this ? It is indeed ſo extravagant and abſurd, that the greateſt 
Admirers of this Sect do ſometimes ſpeak of it with a proper 
Severity and Warmth. Cæterum Stoici ita univerſum hoc 
um permeare, ut numen cum mundo num THOKEIME= 
NON conſtitueret; quod eſt a pietate Chriſtianaque diſciplina 
alienum. Gataker in Mar. Anton. I. iv. 40. De erroneo Stoi- 
corum dogmate, qu Deum & mundum animalis inftar anima 
& corpore conficti, in idem cnaleſcere tot um prodidit, alibi eſt 
dictum And i in another Place having deſeribed this very 
Doctrine of the Htoics, the learned Writer adds, nz illi erro- 
rem exrabant rect æ ration! nimium Wem ablimilem, Dar | 
_ Cier in Anton. I. iv. 39,2 1. 

4. In che foregoing Sheets we have faid much of the Stoical 
Keno wat ions; it has been ſhewn that Gods, Men, and all 
other Subſtances were to be reſolved: into the Anima Mundi or 
fupreme God of this Sec, either before or at the general Con- 
flagration ; and that. 17 0 were to iſſue and flow from him 
d 80 at the W Reſtoration. I would aſk. then, were not - 

e _ of Men ſuppoſed to be fo many Parts of God after 
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their Refuſim, or the” time: when they: 9 | 
him? Moſt they not therefore be ſo many Donor him when 
they ie den dee. bim: 
But, ſays Mr. J. the Souls of — from the 5 
Body of God, and not from his Soul. P. 67. God made or 
4 formed all things, as he will'd, out of this his Boch: u- 
man Souls were formed from the fry Elmeus So far 
then, tho' very unwillingly, we have brought him, that, ac- 
cording to the Principles of the Stolen, the Souls of Men 
were taken from the divine Subſtance ; the only Queſtion is, 
whether they were taken from the Soul or the Body of God; 
and the following Paſſages do, I think, neceſſarily conſine 
us to the firſt: Diogenes Laertius, explaining the Doctrine of 
the Stoics, ſays, Turd (xm) re our, afbaprov, ic METER 
EIN AI Tas & To Coels, I. vil. $ 156. Ty D] τ N oh te xogjus | 
Ione, ns MEPOE Hr.. waa; N Nνε Hermias in _— ; 
Philoſ. He there gives this as the Doctrine of Cleanthes. © 
- 6. There is ozly one Soul, ſays Antoninus, divided'a 
« all irrational Animals; ove intellectual Soul is en 
«amongſt all reaſonable Beings.” As one Earth is common to 
« all terreſtrial Beings; as we all ſee by the ſame Li res — 
* breathe one and the fame Air. ix. 8. Again. 
< only one common Light of the Sun, cho it be interceptec 
by Walls, Mountains, and a Thouſand other Gee 
There is but one common Subſtante, tho” ſeparated and 
% divided into an infinite Number of Bodies. There is but 
one Soul, tho* divided into ſeveral particular Natures. 
There is but "one common intellectual Soul, thou gh it ſeep: 
<< to be divided.” 1. xii; 30. Why does he talk of this ſeemit 
or real Di vin, but to furniſh and ſupply Souls to the 
Individuals ? And does not this Diviſorimply- that theſe ſeve- 
ral Souls muſt be the very af? main} of 
the Anima Mandi, or God himſelf ? 22 
| Voſfus underſtood. this Doctrine of the Steir in the v 
Senſe J have here given. Eadem illaſtremus Stoicorum 2 
eitis; quibus natura eſt ingens animal, vtroque ſexu preditum. 
Prius igitur docebo, Stoĩcis hunc — five reruit naturam 
eſſe animal divinum, conſtans mente divini, & co mun- 
dano: cujus fingulz etiam ee Dit vel Dei ment « forent, 
quia divina illa mens partes reden permearet. Ei ue ani- 
En wo: er um modo, | na ius 
N mim 


Lay oa. "of walker Life, ; delvored in he 4 
. «> f | 8 88 een 


n * 
mins ood — 1 0 1 Tha: 
ent. 

9 It il 4 for poſe, de no Diſcredit to the Notion I Na 
here explained, t ſeveral Writers of the firſt Name have 
given this as the real Sentiment and Principle of the old Stoics. 
Super anime ſtatu memini veſtrz quæſtiuncul: Utrum lapſa 
de ccelo fit, ut P oras philoſophus, Platonici, & Origenes 

utant: an a propria Dei j ſubſtantia, ut Stoici, Manichæus, & 
Pani Pr ani hæreſes ſuſpicantur. Ferom Epift, Ixxxii. 
A learned Writer of our own ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe. 
Aiunt enim illi res omnes, ſuo modo, participare Deum, ani: 
maſque noſtras nominatim eſſe MOPLA d xas ADOENAEMA- 
TA.. Unde Seneca de animo, Quid eft autem cur non exiſtimes 
in eo divini aliquid exiftere, qui Dei pars eff? Archeologie Phi- 
hfaphice c: vii. But the following Authorities will probably 
be thought deciſive. Et jam vides Stoicis unde ſit anima: e cielo, 
2 Deo, ipſam Deum. Elata & wana ſunt.; Lipſius de Phy/. Hole. 
I. iii. c. 8. Antoninus ſometimes calls the Soul a Dzmon, an 
Emanation and Diſcerption from the Deity. Upon this Ca- 
_ faubon remarks, That by that Word Antoninus doth intend 

a Deity, | he himſelf doth ſufficiently clear, not only when 
* he calls amogguar and eM H Te Sen, but by other 
* Paſſages, where he plainly ſays of it, that it is God.“ 
J. ii. 8. The learned Dr. Stanhope ſays, The Faults which 
* are juſtly to. be found with Stoicr are, the believing x Mal- 
< titude of Gods; teaching that the 8 ene 
Divinity. Preface to Antoninus. 

Animam divini ſpiritus — <juſdemque provfic 
naturæ, autumabant Stoici; tanquam Deus ipſe e partibus di- 
verſis conſtare poſſet, aut in plura dividi — ens omnium 

um. Daciar in Antonin.” ii. 1. Again: Verentes 
interim, ne ſubarroganter faciamus, fi mentem noſtram ut- 
cunque præſtantiſſimam divine mentis effluvium, aut portiun- 
culam, ſimilem uſquequaque, & ejuſdem Subftantiee cum Sto- 
fcis diæerimus. |. iv. 4. The Caſe, to ſum it up in a word, 
was this, ſome of the Philoſophers held raus Subſtances in Na- 
ture; ſome but ene. Of thoſe who held only one, wiz. Mar- 
ter there can be no Difpute in the preſent Queſtion. Thoſe 
Who held ², wiz. Matter and Spirit, gave the human Suu! to 
the Son of God, not to the Body. And will now Mr. J. con- 
temn all this as flight and trivial? Will he inſiſt that Men of 
the firſt Name in the learned World knew nothing of the Phil.. 
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. Myſteries, as diveſted of. all: Fable But; 

Sir, the Confidence of your Aſſertion will not 

fi upply the Modeſty of = Evidence, which is 
1 


lent upon this Head. Why did you conceal from 
Reader, that the Divine —— tells us 


that the Ancients have given a very different Ar: 


count of this Matter ? Or have you really forgot 


it; Give me leave then to refreſh your Memory. 


Plato, ſpeaking of thoſe who eſtabliſned the 
Myſteries, declares that they were excellent 
« Perſons, that they there taught that all who 
% died before Initiation, would deſcend into the 


© infernal Regions, and there be condemned to 


« grovel in Filth and Mire. But that, all who 


had been initiated, would, upon their Arrival 


«at the ſame Place, be. .tranſlated to the TA 
c tations of the Gods. 

When Antiſtbenes was initiated, the Prieſt 
told him * that all who were admitted to the 
66 Myſteries, - would be intitled to great Hap- 
&« Woe in the ery note OE Thus, Sir, 

in 


„ 


— 
k 7 F 2 Y 22 * 4 N 
5 32 7 , — * 99 1 4 


of 8 or ah? Or will he chand vines with Preju- 
72 70 Partiality in the Caſe? But, unluckily, all their 
Prejudice muſt lie on the other Side of the Queſtion. They 


were, we know, zealous Advocates for the old Stoics, ever 


ready to qualify and ſoften whatever in their Syſtem was moſt 


ſubject to Exception. What therefore but the Notoriety of the 
Fact, and the 


plain Teſtimony of all Hiſtory, could oblige them 
to allow and aſſert a Truth, which, in their own Opinion, 


reflects ſo woch Shame and Diſcredit on their favourite ett? 


b In Phzdone. _ E A 
Diogenes Laertius, 1. vi. 8 vort ra ay ee 7 
$8885 847700 log or 0b, TAUTAE HνEðF,ZiäaZu r ayaben EN AOT 
10X0vTh, T5, o, An, ou awohnoxug;” | 
« Our Critic 2 Mr. J.)] vainly n that the Words 
* of Zeno (Sedes piorum ab impiis eſſe diſcretas; illos quidem 
& quietas ac Keieckabiler incolere regiones; hos vero luere pœ - 


nas is tencbrgſis lacis atque in cani RO horrendis ) 


„% late 


o * 33 A ra . 2 
in direct Contradiction to what you maintain, 
ſome of the beſt WARE of Antiquity aſſure wy 
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t relate to the popular Account of a future State. What l be- 
_ @ cauſe there is: à figurative Expreſſion in the latter Part '6f 
them, ſomething like the Scripture Phraſe of being caſt in 
* outer Darkneſs, c. could not he ſee that Zem ſpake the 
Language of one initiated into the Myſteries ? Where future 
Puniſhments were ſcenically repreſented by Darkneſs, wal- 
* lowing in Mire, and other Emblems of Terror; as Happi ; 
„ neſy-was by Light, and fenfible. Delights and Emertain- 
.* ments. But does it follow from hence, that the Doctrines 
i of the Myſteries were #xo)eric and vngar Notions only, 
*. contrary to the Deſign of them ? And that Men were there 
| -£ caught to 'diſbelieve a future State?” Farther 1 
# 5. Our Author inſiſts that the vulgar Notion of a e 
| hoon 7 in the Myſteries. But why then dees he 

Ii 


make no Reply to what Plato and Diogenes Laertius have ad- 
eden ann BN? Ties. con thanks bn. a> Hm Occalion, 
as there would be Difficulty; to defend theſe two learned An- 
cients againſt ſuch a Writer as Mr. 7 . However, as he is not 
convinced by the Authority of theſe two Writers, I muſt re- 
fer him for his further Satisfaction to this Paſſage of his bwin. 
„ Theſe tho future States were alſo repreſented figuratively | 
and exoterically; the one by Regions of Light, and delight- 
% ful Entertainments of the Senſes ; and the other by Scenes 
% of Horror and Darkneſs, wallowing in the Mite ;" atid being 
„ rerrify'd wich giſmal Sights, and "tormented in Flames of 
0 Fire.” (Defence, p. 8.) But what then was the public and 
exoteric Doctrine? Why, according to Mr J. it taught that 
the Wicked were to wallow in Filth and Mite. And is not 
_ this the very Language of Zens And does not Mr; F. lim. 
ſelf ſuy it was the very Langunge of che Myſteries, where 
future Puniſhments were feenically repreſented by Da 
% willowing in the Mire; uud other Emblems of Terror! 
And does ht not contend that this was the Language of the 
My fteties ? Why then is he angry with me fot ſaying the 
fame thing? Or is the Gentleman {6 vety captions, that, d- 
ther than agree with me, he will even quafrel with Rimfelf 7 
But this wilt always be the Caſe when a Man ſteals what be 
dpes not underſtand; as he here, who pretends to talk of the 
Merle, after Mr. „. The —— of his Miſtaſte, with 
which he fo ſtrangely embarraſſes Himſelf and infelts me, ic 
tbis: He takes it for 8 the Nation of a aan. 
* „ = taught 


poet An he as ; the mh popular and grofs 
Fae. they were fo far from refining on the com- 

| n Ideas, that they give us thoſe very Ideas as 
the whole of the Matter. The Reader will make 

4 proper Reflection on a Fact thus roundly aſſert- 


contrary, to the clear and expreſs, 12 
of the Ancients 8 5 
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7 bat the Refinements of the Philo FIN en 
ee common Notion of a future State, went 
mucb : farther than: the learned Writer ima- 

Da e We Metempſychoſis of Pythago- 

Tas explained, and ſhewn 10 , 4 

al future Rewards and Puniſo ments. 


NUppoſing, fays' this learned Man a, chat 
the Philoſophers, in their Explanations, 
1 Dine upon this Doctrine, which was both 
“ reaſonable in itſelf, and taught in the Myſte- 
<<. ries by Prieſts Who were alſo Philoſophers, 
e would any Writer but this Author draw ſuch 
* a, weak and abſurd W «5 4 they nei- 
b vil) ther 
1 e p- 9. > ee en, Taba Sizes | 
taught in the Myſteries, muſt * es 8 a 
unknown to the People. But here, I apprehend, he had 
forgot the Diſtinction between the greater and Jeſs Myſteries. 
The firſt did indeed contain a grand Secret, which was not to 
be revealed to the People; but then this was the Unity of God, 
and not the Doctrine of a future State. As to the Notion of a 
future State, it was indeed taught in the Myſteries ; but then 
it was taught to all the initiated without Diſtinction. It never 
was ſuppoſed to be the main Secret of the greater Myſteries 3 
it was indeed taught indifferently 70 all who were initiated, in 
the /efſer; as well as the greater Myſtery; it was only j 
one of the Foundations which was to open and prepare 
1 1 for the . Secret As then, this Notion 
7 was 
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die ther did nor could believe it?“ What is the 
Falrenen, here meant ? Why, char they had 
ſtript the Doctrine of another Life of the com- 
mon Fables of SH, Acheron, and Cucylus. In 
this Caſe, ſays Mr. Jactſon, “ would any Wri- 
t ter but ſuch an Author, draw ſüch a weak 
* and abſurd Inference, Cc. Why, yes, Sirz 
the fame Inference has been drawn by other Wri- | 
ters. I have ſhewn as plainly as Words and Fact 
can do it, that the Ii rect, with reſpect to fu- 
ture Puniſhments, was made by Cicero and Ovid, 
Seneca and Epictetus; and will you prove from 
Reaſon that it could not be made? Or wiLyog 
inſultingly tell us, that none but*/utb Authors 
could have made it? It is indeed happy for Mr. 
Warburten that ſo many learned Ancients muſt 
incur your Cenſure before it reaches him, or he 
had been in a fad Pickle. However it muſt needs 
be a Reflection on his Vit, if not on his Judg- 
ment, and a Proof of his Dullneſs, if not of his 
gnorance, that he repreſents ancient Facts juſt as 
he finds them, without one Dram of Invention, 


or ſyſtematical Imbeliſhment. 
But as the learned Gentleman talks of Refe- 


ments, 1 will beg leave to give another Inſtance, 
which, in my Opinion, beats hard upon the No- 


| was imparted. to all in the Ar as well as the greater Myſie- 
ries, it would be as contrary to Reaſon, as. I have ſliewn/it to 
be to Hiſtory,” to ſuppoſe that it was a private and ſecret Doc- 

trine; and that Men were there taught to diſbeliewe a future 

State. Would not any one now canclude, that, according to 

the, Argument of the D. L. “ Men were taught to Hebe 

* a future State in the Myſteries? 80 far from it, that that 
Argument ſuppoſes the very contrary. But what then? Is an” 

Anfſauerer by Profeſſion to be debarred of his Privileges? One 
of which js, that when you give him an Argument that be 
Annot anfwer, he may return you another that he can; and 
ſace yo doWr that us you. owh, juſt as he received iit. 
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tion he is here maintaining 1 mean the #byfcal 
and natural Metem Ghats; z this excludes all 
moral Purpoſe and 5 1 7 all future Rewards 
riet and proper Mean- 
thoſe Terms, © The common 1 popular 
1 — 4 Was, Vine the. Soul, after its Departure 
from the preſent, would ſucceſſively. pa into 
ether, Bodies; this Migration was purely moral; 
it b Was conſidered as a State of future Retribu- 
tion. The Coward was to be thruſt i ignomi- 
« nioully into the Body of a Woman ; the Mur- 
e derer impriſoned within the Fur of a Savage; 
4e the laſcivious condemned to animate à Boar or 
4 1 os And this, as Tipiqus ſays, wors nodaom, | 
WY, Pa Purifment, for the Demerit of their 
* ing Lives e. But then this nora Purpoſe 
— 1 Was "diſtinguiſhed and explained away 


in the ſecret Doctrine on this Subject, A Me- 


tempſychoſis was taught which could not be con- 


 fidered in this Light. Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of ſome 


old Wan e ers, ſays, They only attempt to 
« explain the Nature of the Soul, but ſtate 4 


17 define pothin! «with. regard to the Body 
« Which 1 it 18 to lodged, as if 1 It was. allble, 


«* according to the Fables f Pythagorts that : 
« Souls ſhould paſs indifferently into all kind of 


Co © Bodies, or that every Soul might deſcend into 


every Body without Piſtinction ©.” Now is 
not this directly e to: the Aae «pa us. 


b 1 wl- i, EEA 
© The whole Paſlage from Linus may be a Div. 1 


vol. i 4 — 377, 8. 
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by Timeus ? According to him, the Soul was to * 
. into other Bodies Tor: dN by way of 


Moment: And,; for this Purpoſe, proper and 
peculiar Bodies were aſſigned it, ſuch as were beſt 
ſuited to puniſh and torture che Soul itſelf; but, 
according to this other Account of the P thago- 
ric Doctrine, Souls were to pafs into all Bodies 
without 9 3 every Soul might paſs. into 


* 


Life " Pythagoras he tells us, That he wag re- 
4 ported to be the firſt whotaught the Migra on 
«© of the Soul, from one Body to another 
«. Phyſical Neceſf ity ©.” And — the ſame N 
Servins ſpeaks of a Tranſmigration, which was 
ſuppoſed to be made only propter Fati Neceſſita- 
tem i. Seneca, ſpeaking of this Notion of Py- 
thagoras, ſeems to ſuppoſe the Migration of the 
Soul to be as purely phy/ical and neceſſary, as the 
Motion of the heavenly Bodies. Non credis, 
inquit, animas in alia corpora atque alia deſcribi ? 
et mĩgrationem eſſe 


ſis illum quondam hominis animum morari? Non 
cred ĩs ine rire in hoc mundo, ſed mutare re- 
gionem? Nee ſantum cœæleſtia per certos circuitus 


verti, fed wok quogue per vices ire, & animos 


per orbem agi. (Ep. 109.) Does he not put the 
ſeveral . of an Soul on the ſame Foot 


with thoſe of the heavenly Bodies? And was 
not the Motion of the laſt ſuppoſed to be purely 


natural? x 
I will cloſe this Head wo thoſe mou Lines 


df Ovid, 


© Hare & Qnos Touror aroma 1 uvm, KTKAO 8 


ANACKHE AMEIBOTEAN, e axes hub. Cor: 15 


. * Dit Lim, wal * 0 Genus 
g JeNU 


ogenes 3 confirms the ſame In his 


3 


dicimus eſſe mortem? 
Non credis in his Pecudibus feriſve aut aqua mer- 
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0 ee attonitum * börmiche mortis 1 


Quid Styga, quid tenebras, & nomina vana ti 


metis, 


1 Materiem vatum, fallique perkculd wundi! 2 


Corpora ſive rogus flamma, ſeu tabe vents 


+ Abſltulerit, mala poſſe pati non ulla putetis. 
M-/rte carent animæ, ſemperque, priore relicta 
| novis domibus vivunt 8 re- 


geptæ *. | | 
- Theſe W le are 1 * given to Dyihegerss 
in 3 it is certain that they contain his No- 


tion; and it is equally certain that the Tranſmi- 


gration here deſcribed was barely phy/ical and ne. 


ceſſary. This appears from the Purpoſe for 


which theſe Verſes were introduced ; n and that 
was Seriem evolvere Fati h, 

2 4ly. It is fo far from Sx confider'd. i in a 
moral View, that it is directly oppoſed to the 
common Doctrine of another Life. It will be 
to no Purpoſe to reply, that it ſtrikes only at the 
poetical and fabulous Accounts of future Puniſh- 


ments: If it deſtroys theſe, e have proved that 


it muſt, of courſe, deſtroy all future Puniſhments 
whatſoever. Beſides, it was the Purpoſe of Py- 
thagoras, in theſe Lines, to prove that Death was 
no Evil; and to do this, he muſt neceſſarily 
prove, that Death is not attended with any future 


| Puniſhments whatſoever. If therefore his Argu- 


ment does not exclude al poſlible Funistunends, 


* 


3 e Metamorph. I. xv. 


Þ —— Juyat ire per alta 
Aſtra; juvat, terris & inerti ſede relictis, | 
Nube vehi ; validique humeris inſiſtere Atlantis 
Palanteſque animos paſſim, ac rationis egentes _ 
8 procul, tre pidoſque obitumque timentes 
ic exhortari ; SERIEMQUE EVOLVERE FATI. 


Ard then follow the Lines I have juſt quoted... 


[ 297 ] 
as Well as thoſe of the. infernal Regions, it does 
not come any to the Point for which it ˖s pro- 
duced. 
| aha ſee then, the Refinement + the Philoſo- 


= to defroy the- proper Notion of a 2 5 
As to the School of Pythagoras, our Author 
aſſures us, That it produced the moſt eminent 
as Philoſophers of Greece and Italy.” More 
Shame for him then, who left their Eminencies N 
in the Lurch, when a Charge of ſo heavy a Na- 
ture was brought againſt them. But though he 
has not offered one Syllable in their Behalf, yet 
he boaſts of his having cov FTE D all I advanced 
againſt them. But he has been ſo long uſed to 
this Sort of Language, that it comes in as natu- 
rally and neceſſarily, at the End of his Pam- 
phlets, as the Word Finis; and with as little 
Truth or Meaning: For, as be never could con. 
ute his Adverlary ; ſo he never e make, an 
End with him. Wache 
Let us now go to the DOUBLE DocrAIxE. 
Whether the Philoſophers did actually practiſe it, 
Mr. Fackſon may, if he pleaſes, diſpute: But 
after what has been ſaid of their Notions concern= 
ing the human-Soul, it will hardly be denied but. 
that they really wanted it.- For we ſee that they 
held Principles, which would have been very 
dangerous and hurtful to Society, if they had 
been publiſh*'d and divulged to the World at 
large. We know too from their own Profeſſions, 
from their great Regard and Tenderneſs. for the 
Intereſts of Society, that they never would impart 
ttheſe Notions to the Vulgar. When therefore 
„ they were re obliged to ſpeak on theſe. Doings; what il 
1 V's way/ = | 
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was left for them, but to profeſs one thi while | 
they believed another? 1 8 
And, on the other Side, if they actually mid 
one thing when they thought another if they 
Practiſed the doable Doctrine in that Extent, in 
Which it is charged upon them by the Author of 
the Divine Legation, we may uh that _ 
2 ſome very hurtful and pernicious No- 
tions, Why elſe were they ſo ſtudious to cover 


and a them of po the Body of he you's = 
75 5 CHAP. XI. 
Mr, Jackſon's Notion of the Double Da, e 

examin d. His Objectians to the. Divine 


— on lies Wen mr and 


L: T1 us 9 e what Mr. 1. Furl (des I 


tion of the double Doctrine is; and here let 
im be heard in his own Words. “ The Exo. 
4 terĩc and Eſortic Philoſophy had only a Refe- 

Y rence to the Difference er the vulgar and 
litical from the philo * Notions of the 
2 uture State, and not at all to the Reality and 
4 Belief of it, which was always believed in 
different ways of Explication by the Learned 
and Unlearned; by the Poets and Philoſo- 


phers, as well as wy. the- comman-Poogle.” 


K Heng £ lad that che Philoſophers taught che 
common and fabulous Doctrine of a future State, 
be adds, As they themſelves had more rational 
© Notions concerning a future State, they taught 

$6 their Diſciples a WE Doctrine n Soul 

| i& 
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—— : * 
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% Soul, and er Nah. Pn ineſs and Miſery of the 
60 State after Death, This was Ache the eſoteric 
60 or ſecret Doctrine, in Diſtinction to the exote- 
<<. ric, or public and vulgar Opinion,” p. 71. 
They taught that the human Soul was con- 
| & genial with. the Soul of the World; and that 
6. the Happineſs of it after Death confiſted in 
& its Return to and intimate Union with God, 
from whom it was derived; on the other hand 
14 that the Miſery of it conſiſted in being exclud- 
e ed from the Union with God, and having no 
« Communication with him“ He - preſſes 
himſelf to the fame Purpoſe, p. 8 and 
tells us, That after Death the Wie ed and 
„ Ungodly were to. be for ever miſerahle, by 
40 „re ſeparated and alienated from the bleſſed 
* Communion and Fellowſhip. of the immortal 
ce Gods.“ | 5 
- "Ja: his ſecond Piece he tells us,“ That che 
Souls of virtuous Men were to reſide in ſome 
luminous Orb, were to enjoy the Godly of 
e celeſtial Beings z were to be united with and 
te have Communion with God; were to be bleſ- 
fed with the beatifie Viſion of the divine Per- 
« ſections. That the Souls of wicked and un- 
| 4 Men after Death were baniſhed from 
* the Communion both of God and all holy Per. 
<« ſons; were aſſociated with evil Demons, and 
ce condemned to a State of Miſery and Puniſh- 
e ment. Theſe were the Docttines concerning 
«©. God and the Soul, which were taught in the 
« Myſteries, and were the eſoteric. Doctrines of 
the old Philoſ hell p. 
In the two laſt Paſſages the learned Wiiter 
undertakes to give wh the cb ene or efoteric Doc- 
trine with regard to future Puniſhments: ** The 
* Wicked, it * were io be baniſhed «the 
6c = 


* 


* i 


_T ] 


— 
2 
AA * 
% " 


the Society and Aſſembly of the Gods.“ This 


* 


was, according to kim, the” Subſtance of thar 


Doctfine. But does he then think that this Ex- 


clin. frow_ the Scars and Aﬀerblies of the 


Gods was a, ſecret and hidden Notion ? Cicero, 
peaking of the rude and barbarous Inhabitants 


of Nah, ſays, **. They did not look upon Death 


des a State of Non-exiſtence, they conſidered it 
© only as a Change of one Life for another. 


They thought that Perſons of great and fin. 


_ *_9ylar Accompliſhments would be raiſed and 
** fixed and confined to theſe lower Regions. We 
«are here told, that the Bulk of Mankind was 
tt to be. baniſhed from Heaven *,” and excluded 
1 from the Society and Aſſembly of the Gods. 
We are told too that this was the general and 
received Notion of the old Inhabitants of Ttaly. 


Was then this barbarous and illiterate People ac. 


* exalted into Heaven, while all the reſt were 


tually poſſeſſed of this Opinion? If ſo, the In. 


ference. is certain, that this was a popular and 
exoteric, not a private and ſecret Doctrine. 


But what is itill worſe, this will, when exa- 


- mined, be found to be no Doctrine of future Pu- 
niſhments at all. We are told in the Paſſage juſt 
recited, that all but Men of great and eminent 


Endowments, were to be excluded from the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Gods. And if fo, the Body of 
good Men muſt be excluded too, Now what 

plainer Proof can there be that this was not con- 

| ſidered as a State of Puniſhment? For ſurely 


moſt good Men were not ſentenced” and con- 


demned to 


a State of future Puniſhments pro- 
miſcuouſly with the wick. 
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be 200 Another 1 9 in the laſt Cita- 
tion, is, that the ſecret. Doctrines of the Schools 


of » Philoſophy. and Myſteries of Religion, are one 
and the ſame thing. I meet indeed with a very 


different Account of this matter in the Divine Le- 


gation. But different as that Account is, tis 


confirmed by what Mr. Fack/on himſelf has, in 


the Heat of Oppoſition, advanced on this Head. 


The Myſteries, he tells us, taught that the 


e Wicked and Ungodly ſhould be for ever miſe- 
4: fable.” But what ſay the Philoſophers? Did 
they too embrace this Notion, of eternal Punify- 

ments! Cicero, ſpeaking; of the Souls of the 
Wicked, after their Departure from the Body, 
ſays, Corporibus elapſi circum terram ipſam vo- 
lutantur, nec hunc in locum [Celum] niſi multis 
exagitati ſeculis, revertuntur *. | And Mr. Fack- 
fon himſelf ſpeaks of the Stoics as believing that 
the Souls of good Men would exiſt till the general 


| Conflagration, but that thoſe of the wicked would | 


ee. only to a certain Periode. 
He will therefore ſuffer me, if. not on Mr; 
Warburton Ss, yet on his own, Authority, to di- 


Ntinguiſh between the hidden Doctrines of tha 


Schools of Philoſophy, and thoſe of the My- 


ſteries of Religion. He himſelf tells us, 2 


the Myſtagogues taught the Eternity of future 
Puniſhments. But did the Philoſophers teach 
the ſame? I have proved by very clear and full 
Authorities that they did not. 

So far on Mr. Fackſon's own Notion ; on the 
: Suppoſition that the hidden. Doctrines of the 
Schools included the Belief of future Puniſhments. 
* this very Caſc 28852 Waden, Dewi of the 


* e Scip. ©. ite | 
© Toe Belief of alert State, &6, p- 96. roof 
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Schools and . of Religion, wid be 


ſeparate and diſtinct things; as ſeparate and 


and eternal Puniſhments. 

I have often wondered that he ied Writer 
ſhould repreſent the Ancients as actually believing 
eternal Puniſhments. If this was their firm and 


real Perſuaſion, the Doctrine of temporary Pu- 
niſhments muſt be conſidered as merely political 


and civil. Now it is highly improbable, or incre- 
dible rather, that this ſhould be the Caſe. Mr. 
Fack/on allows that the public Doctrine was con- 

trived for the Sake of the Populace; that it was 


cboathed with all thoſe Terrors and Fictions, 


which were moſt likely to ftrike their Imagina- 


tions. And what more effectual for this Purpoſe, 


than the eternal Duration of future Puniſhments ? 
Can we-conceive that they would have ftript the 
Doctrine of this Circumſtance, had they 


2 it to be firiftly and really true? The 


learned Gentleman muſt therefore pardon me, if 
I” cannot agree with him, that they really and 


⁊ctually believed eternal, and yet e up 
only temporary Puniſhments. | 


gay. Mr. Fack/on himſelf feeniſhes another 
unanſwerable Argument to ou that the ſecret 
Doctrines of the Philoſophers, and the Myſteries 

of Religion, were not one and the fame thing. 

The eſoteric Philoſophy, according to him, taught 
a State of future Rewards and Puniſnments; but 
divefted of thoſe Fables and fictitious Cireum- 
feances with which this Doctrine was delivered to 
the People. Did it fo? Why then we may be 


certain it dia not teach the fame Notion of ano- 


ther Life with the Myſteries. For will any one 
ſay that the Notion of another Life, às dehvered 


in "the Myſterics, was — thefe, Fables ? Mr. 


* 


1.231 
Fackſon has indeed ſaid it. But then he op 


his own Authority to the Teſtimonies of Plato 
and Diogenes Laertius. And what Adverſary 


1 could wiſh him i in a worſe Caſe 2. 
And here it may not be unpleaſant to obſerve, | 


how the Scene is now changed. The learned 
Writer tells us, that the external Doctrine taught 
future Rewards and-Puniſhments in the moſt po- 


pular and groſs Senſe. This is, it - ſeems, the 


diſtinguiſhing Mark and Character of that Doc- 
trine. But has it not been ſhewn that the Myſte- 
ries taught another Life, after the very ſame 
Manner ? It will therefore unavoidably follow 
from his own Deſcription of the popular or ex- 
ternal Doctrine, that this was the voy Doctrine 
of the Myſteries. 

What then, after all, hes: this: ſoemidebls 
Writer proved? What mighty Feats or Wonders 


hag he wrought, to juſtify To much Haughtinefs 
and Contempt? As for his own Hypotheſis, . 
there is nothing in Antiquity, Reaſon, or the Nas 


ture of things to countenance and uphold it. 
With regard to Antiquity, it is not only unſup- 


ported by proper Evidence, but contrary to the 


n and dire& Teftimony of Cicero himſelf : 
Mr. Fackſon gives us that for a ſecret, which 


Cicero plainly ſhews to have been a public and 


external Doctrine. And what is more unlucky 
ſtill, this, when examined, proves to have been 
no Doctrine of _ 3 of Re is his 
| Hypotheſis grounded on Probability eu 

| 12 ſes the future Puniſnments taug — 
Nen up to the Populace to have 17 dreh 
temporary, while thoſe confined to the Schools 
of Philoſophy were eternal: N Poſition, which 


the very Nature and Deſign of the dowble Doctrine 


will ——— Again; he ſets out 


with ; 


poſes 
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then] 
with a Olſtinction between the philo/opbical and 
vulgar Notion of a future State. But when he 
ſends us to the Myſteries for the Ft, he muſt 
ſuppoſe them both to be the ſame. Strange In- 
ſiſtencies I firſt to diſtinguiſh between the two 
Pochirtes, and then immediately to conſider 
them as One; fitſt to make their Difference con- 
lit in be particular Fables annexed. to the one, 
and then to aſſign; rheſe * Fables to both 
Doctrines. 1 13 TK 71 it, 
There is ſomething as ; groſs $4. —— in 
what he ſays. with relpect to a State of ſuture 
Happineſs. In his firſt Piece the ſecret Doctrine 
places it in the Refuſion into the divine Nature, 
p. 71. But in the ſecond he ſpeaks another Lan- 
guage; The Souls of good Men were to re- 
ide in ſome luminous Orb; to enjoy the So- 
c ciety of. celeſtial Beings,” Sc. p. 8. Now . is 
it not a little inconſiſtent to give two fuch op 
ſite and contrary Accounts of this ſecret Doctrine? 
ay, oppoſite and contrary Accounts; for that 
theſe here mentioned, were conceived by the 
Ancients to be very different and diſtinct States, 
has been already proved. In this Caſe, the ſe- 
eret Doctrine would have been as different from 
itſelf, as the learned Author ſuppoſes it to have 
been. from the public and external Doctrine. 
But, not to inſiſt, ſtrictly on this Contradicti- 
on, let him give us which he pleaſes as the ſe- 
cret Doctrine. If he ſends us to the Refuſion of 
the. Soul, I muſt beg leave to remind him, that 
he has not proved, that this was conſidered as a 
State of Rewards: That therefore it does not 
appear that the ſecret Doctrine included the Be. 
lief of future Happineſs. We have indeed only 
examined this Notion with regard to one Sect; 
and then it was conſidered as equivalent to a 1 
6 I 0 


" #7 
— 9 ” 


85 L 21 15 J 
of Nod exiſtence. If he refers us to the Sate of 
Happineſs in Heaven; I reply, this is nothing 


to the Purpoſe of our preſent Argument, as it 


| New not ſuppoſed to include the Body = 


But, after all. hat is mold unlucky, this as 


not a private, but a public Doctrine; it was taught 


openly in order to incite Men to Acts of heroic 
and uncommon Bravery. And as to the Philo- 
ſophers, we have ſhewn, upon their own Au- 


thority, that they made it in their Balinels o : 


Preach it up to the World at largmee. 
But to convince Mr. Fack/en chat this was 2 


public Doctrine, I ſhall, now offer an Authority 
which, I:Care ſay, he will not diſpute : I mean 


his own. For he himſelf, in direct Oppoſition 
to his whole Syſtem, aſſerts the very thing. In 
« the Egyptian vulgar and political Theology 
„ alſo, the human Soul was taught to be im- 
mortal, and to ſubſiſt after 8 and thoſe 
which were pure and religious were believed 
„o reſide amongſt the Gods 3 and wicked Souls 
were believed to pals: through various De, 
„ grees of Puniſhment by a Tranſmigratian,”? 

Sc. p. 70. The Vulgar, by his; own, Ac- 


count, were taught, that the Souls of good Men 


were to rede among N ube Gods. And does he 
not therefore in effect tell us, that this Exaltation 


to the Seats and Aſſemblies of the Ha Was 8 


pray and open Doctrine? 
Having examined the Merit of his own n Hy: 


potheſis, let us now ' ſee what he obje 
3 rn of the Divine Legation. 2 


„ Our Remarker s Explication alſo of the eſo⸗ 


ce teric and exoteric Philoſophy is all a mere 
%% Blunder, owing to his not being able to diſtin- 


In 1 between 4 | STO tion * 4 nd and 


the 
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* Ie Ex nale, of it. The Terms Exctetic 
< and Eſoteric, With reſpect to the Doctrine of 
* 4 future State, had no Relation to the Doc- 
* trine, or Subject itſelf, which was taught and 
profeſſed equally amongſt the Philoſophers, 
we ag? amongſt the vulgar. But the Philoſophers 
<< explained it in a different manner in their po- 
* ſitical and popular Diſcourſes, from what they 
did in their Lectures to their Diſciples; the 
44 firſt was the exoteric Way, the ſecond. was 
the eſoteric. And this was the Caſe in reſpett 
. Fa Theolpgy in generul: And this is all the My- 
| of Exoterics and Eſoterics, which our 
ke Retharker has made ſo much work about; and 
4e infers from it moſt abſurdly that the Philo- 
ſophers, tho” they profeſſed and taught, did 
oc = believe A future” State eat mad. Pu- 
„ © niſhment®, | + j 
% Our Remarker's Exp Mentis 18 all were 
40 © Blunder." 1 could with the learned Writer 
had E hitnſelf with more Civility: Not 
for the Sake of Mr. Warburton : for how, alas! 
jon any thing of this kind be ſuppoſed to affect 
im? but with regard to his 6wf' Character as 4 
Ro. For, after all, what is it that he ob- 
8 to the Author of the Divine Legation? 
hy, it ſeems, that, out of pure Tonorance and 
Blunder, he has given two contrary Propoſitions 
to the two Doctrines? And has not Mr. Fackſon 
himſelf done the ſame? It appears from his own 
Citations, that the one taught #Mporary, the 
other eternal Puniſhments. If ſo; muſt they not 


proceed upon contrary Propofitions As certainly = 


as temporal and eternal are not one and "the ſame 
thing. If then the giving two n moe 


| ., ple. eſener, oe. p. 5 A 
tions 


: P y—I]ñ—— — — — Donn. > vb = 


ned 
ſitions to the two Doctrines, was fo egregious a 
Blunder, it will fall as heavy on the learned Mr. 
 Tackſon as on the Author of the Divine Legation. 
He does indeed aſſign to each Doctrine a diffe- 
rent Propoſition from Mr. Warburton : But ſtill 
he affigns contrary Propoſitions to the two Doc- 
trines. Why then all this ill Language? If not 
to ſhew his Talent at Billingſgate, it muſt be to 
diſguiſe his Theft, in the following Accounts he 
gives of the Myfteries. And ſuch Writers ſel- 
dom rob but they abuſe. © © © 
* And this was the Caſe with reſpe& to Theo- 
Jogy in general.” Would any one now ima- 
gine that the learned Mr. Fackſon himſelf had 
ſhewn, in theſe very Treatiſes, that this was not 
the Caſe in reſpett of Theology in general; that the 
vulgar and philoſophical Theology did really and 
actually proceed upon contrary Propoſitions? And 
yet, if he has proved any thing, he has proved 
this. The grand Deſign of all the ancient 
< Phenician, Egyptian, and Chaldzan Myſteries, 
<< ſeems originally to have been to diſcover to 
„ thoſe, who were initiated in them, that be 
Cods, whom the vulgar worſhipped, were no 
«< other than dead Men :— And to teach that the 
* true Object of Adoration was the one ſupreme - 
«© God and Author of Nature 4. 
| He here tells us, that the Gods, whom the vul- 
ar worſhipped, were no other than dead Men. 
In another Place he ſays, the Populace were 
taught that the Gods they worthipped had 
once lived amongſt Men <,” This was the 
vulgar Theology. ER LR 


? 


' ' 4 The Belief of @ Futare State, Kc. p. 89. 
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muſt not their Tho have been contrary nnd | 
, oppoſite to that which taught that the one ſu- 
.preme God was the proper Object of Adoration ? 
Will the learned Writer infiſt that theſe were only 
different Explanations of the ſame Notion ? He 
muſt firſt prove that the one true, and the many 
falſe Gods, were one and the ſame Obje&. . 
Again: The Egyptian Prieſts indeed had 
% more Senſe than to believe there was any real 
< Divinity in their Symbolic Images or ſacred 
Animals; but then they let the People go on 
in their groſs and ſenſeleſs Superſtition, and 
«© encouraged it by their own Practice and Ex- 
% ample, They made and conſecrated their 
© Gods for them; and pretended by Amulets, 
«© Divinations, and magical Charms, to animate 
the · Images with Genii and Demons, and to 
<< confine. them to their Symbols, and make 
them propitious to the WY Ones of them.” 
. 10 
n And nere again, how eaſy is it to turn his 
own ſmall Arms upon him? „ The Prieſts pre- 
ee tend to animate the Images with Genii and 
0 Demons,” and yet, they have too much 
de Senſe to imagine that there was any real Di- 
« vinity in theſe very Images.” If fo, is it not 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe that they profeſſed one thing 
when they thought another; or, that the two 
Doctrines were, in this Caſe, grounded upon Prin- 
ciples, directly oppoſite and repugnant to each 
other? Will the learned Gentleman ſay, that the 
' Notion which ofertea, and that which denied the 
Du 


N 
Divinity of the indes did contain only « one d 
_ fame 1 „ 
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OS EO as 
Mr. Warbutton's Account of the doiable Do: 
EFrine cleared libs the Miſrepreſentations of 


Dr. Sykes, and e by ae Au. 
. Hherities. e 


'U T as this; is a 5 of LEED in — 
preſent Controverſy, we will add a Word or 
two more before we diſmiſs it. The Writers 
againſt the D. L. ſeem; all to concur. in one 
Point; they urge and inſiſt that the two Doctrines 

were only Explanations of the ſame Notion; and 
chat they did not go upon oppoſite and tepugnant 
Principles. Mr. Factſon alone is the Draucanſir 
of the Cauſe; and as he is in the Humour, ſome- 
times confirms. this, Point againſt his Adverſary; 
and ſometimes confutes it againſt himſelf. It may 
therefore be. worth ien to dwell a little longer 


5 ; I "a here 3 at 1 Mr. Fackſor' s Actount of 
the double Doctrine; I have ſhewn that it was contrary to 

| Reaſon; to Hiſtory; and even to his own Syſtem. And how 
does the good Man anſwer all this? Like a baffled Scold, 
who only repeats her Story, and rails afreſh becauſe no Body 
will believe it. He gives us his former Account over again, 
and abuſes me for not allowing it, p. 45. His Point, the 
Reader ſees, is to vindicate the Credit of his own Judgment. 
To carry this, he ſhould alledge ſome new Arguments, or 
confute the old ones. For whatever he may think of me, 
Ps ſurely Plato, Cicero, and the other Ancients, to whom 1 
ve appealed on this Occaſion, are not beneath his Notice. 
But there is a greater Authority againſt him, ſtill behind. 
I mean honeltly, it is his own: And by no means to be {light- 
ly handled, for tis the ſole Inſtance in this Controverſy, where 
his © own Word ran do him agy Credit, ws TE BD 
PF". 7 pn on 
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on this Article; and 


- .* Vindication, p. 4. Ibid. Ibid. . 
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Pleaſure, as the learned Dr. Sykes has given us a 
long Diſcourſe on this very Subject: We have his 
main and principal Objection in the followin 
Words. What Prof now can be produced, 
<«. that in the twofold Doctrine, they [the Philo- 
“ ſophers] actually ſaid one thing and believed 
another? What Inſtance is or can be pro- 
ic "duced of this Fact.“ Dr. Sykes*'s Examination, 
124. Here then we ſtrike Hands: If ſuch an 
nſtance can be produced, the Doctor, I am per- 
ſuaded, according to his own Reaſoning, will al- 
low himſelf miſtaken. If it cannot, I readily give 
up the Doctrine of the D. L. as chimerical. 
But now the Doctor not only inſiſts that his 
Adverſary has not actually proved his Point, but 
goes ſo far as to ſay that he never can prove it; 
4% for that he has given ſuch an Account of the 
ec double Doctrine, as makes it impoſſible for him 


* ever to ſhew, that in That the Ancients ever 


« ſaid one thing and meant another . This in- 
deed is coming to the Point. And he proves it 
thus, Mr. Warburton it ſcems ſays, “ nor were 
<< they (the external and internal, the vulgar and 
« the ſecret) different Doctrines, but ont and the 
« ſame, that was handled thus differently, viz. 
«« -popularly and ſcientifically Þ ;** on which the 


Doctor thus ingeniouſly comments: The in- 


« ternal and ſecret Doctrine then was not a dif- 
t ferent Doctrine from the vulgar and external; 
« jt was one and the ſame that was hand led diffe- 
sc rently ©.” He has done his Buſineſs like a 


| Workman, Mr. W. as appears from his whole 


Argument, by one and the ſame Doctrine, meant 


| the Ohe or Sutjeat of a Propoſition, (from 


which 


* 
. 


[ar]. 


which. Object or Subject many different and con- 


trary Propoſitions may be N and this Au. 


 fwerer makes him 9 one and the fame 
Doctrine, ont and the |, fame 


ofition 
This is his hackney Sophi Prop which he rides 
out of Breath, and almoſt out 'of Sight. And 
with this he keeps ſtumbling on from one End 


of his Pamphlet to hs other. To expoſe it as it 
deſerves, it will be neceſſary to examine more at 
large, what Mr. W. means 8 the Word Doctrine. 


The Word ſometimes ſignifies a Propoſition, and 


times, the Object or Subject of a Propoli- 
former If we take it in the firſt Senſe, if the two 


2 are ſu Pac to relate to one and the 


1 


ee d to be nothing more than 


| 5 55 at Beg lanations of it:? In this Caſe it would 


be en an abſurd to wine that the 
| Philoſophers · ſaid one thing and thought 25 
Ather, when they employed. N decke De 
crine. 

If the Word Dofrine means the Sa. or 


Object of a Propoſttion, the two Doctrines may 


be confined to one and the ſame Subject, and 85 


pon contrary Propofitions; becauſe v 
NES and contrary. ropoſitions may 2 


from one and the fame Object or Subject. Now | 


if the two Doctrines are founded upon contrary 
Propoſitions, it will be neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 
the Philoſophers ** faid. one thing and thought 
« another,“ when they had RUE to the dou- 
ble Doctrine. 

What then does Mr. W. mean by the Word 
 Defrrine,- when he ſays * they were not different 
* Dottrines but one and the ſame, that were 
© handled thus differently, popularly, and ſcien- 
< tifically.” Let us conſider the Point he is 
upon. He is EY to ſhew, that it 2 

5 4 | =: the 


"0 


45 


- © © 4 


> as 


_ they Nee anather ; "ih or this he ap- 
| peals to the double Doctrine. If by Doctrine he 

means only Propoſition, this Practice will be no- 
thing to his Purpoſe. ' If he meaps the Object or 
Subject of a Propoſition, it then comes up to all 
that he contends for. Since then the Word Do- 
Arine will bear either of theſe Senſes, and the 
avowed Deſign and Purpoſe of the Argument he 
is upon, requires us to underſtand him in the laſt, 
I would fain know by what Rules of Conſtruction 
e el. Sykes would page. | us to underſtand him in 

firſt. 

But there was Riill more than this,” tho? this 
was more than enough to prevent an ingenuous 
Reader from miſtaking his Meaning; he declares 
in direct and; expreſs Terms, that the. two Do- 
Qrines were actually grounded upon contrary Pro- 
poſitions. © If the external Teaching was for the 

** Feople, and the internal what the People 
<« could not be truſted with, and both. about the 
« ſame thing, the two ways of teaching muſt 
40 certainly proceed 5 175 contrary Propoſuti- 
ce ons*,”. In another Place he Hays, * the two 
«© Doctrines had one /ingle Object e. 8 Again; I 
<< I had all alon affirmed the Philoſ ophers, both 
« in their external and internal BET HE held a 
future State (here is his one and the ſame thing 
s for him) in their external, a future State with 
«© Rewards and Puniſhments ; in their internal, 
% 4 future State without them f.“ What then 
does Mr. V. mean, when he declares that one 
and the ſame Doctrine was handled in the twofold 
teaching? Why, only that the-Subje#? of each 
Doctrine was one and the fame. It would be un- 

neceſſary to collect and Point out more 5 


3 4 Appendix to vol. ii. p. 13. e f. 34. f p. 13. 


1 


* 


mn order to prove this, as nothing can be morę 

evident than that he all along ſuppoſes the 'rwo 
Doctrines to contain oppoſite and contrary Pro- 

poſitions, and yet confines them to the /2me 
Let us go now to his Obſervation on the 
Words popular, and ſcientifical, or philofophical. 
No by the different handling, viz. popularly and 
ſcientifically, Mr. V. (as his whole Diſcourſe 
ſhews) means talking to the People according to 
the People's Notions; and talking to their Diſei- 
ples on theirs, And theſe Notions being contrary 
to one another, he thought they muſt needs 
a one thing to the Populace, while they be- 
lieved another. No, ſays Dr. Sykes, „ the po- 
s pular manner of handling of a Subject, is fo 
e to handle it, that the common People may 
« eaſily underſtand What is ſaid: The philoſo- 
s phical manner is to make uſe of nothing but 
<« cloſe abſtract Reaſoning ; to argue in ſuch a 
&« ſtrict manner of dedueing Conſequences from 
“ Principles, that thoſe only who underftand the 
* more. ſubtle and recondite Philoſophy, can 
- .+ comprehend what is ſaid 5.“ And thus our 
Anſwerer carries all before him. It would be hard 
indeed, if he could not make out ſomething of 
an Argument, when he takes the Liberty of pur-' 
ting what Senſe he pleaſes on his Adverſary's 
Words. But conſcious, as it were, of his ill got 
Advantages, he drops the following Symptoms 
of his Guilt. If Mr. V. means by popular 
CO handling a Doctrine, the ſaying what a Man 
does not think or mean; and by ſcientifically. 
treating it, or philoſophically, the ſpeaking a 
« Man's inward Sentiinents in Oppoſition to an 
ce external Profeſſion of what he does not believe? 


* 6 — * 
L | 


* 


5 aaf 5 © 
- This at left a now Language": That 
zs, it is a ne en 1s wRen Of Ache Word 


Doctrine the Subject or Object of a Propoſition; 
*Tis a new Language to mean by handling popular- 


55 ſpeaking or writing according to the Notions 


of the People ; and by handling ſcientifically or 
philoſo hically, ſpeaking or writing according to 
the Philoſophers? own Notions. Could this now be 
believed? But let it be 4 new Language; and 
what then ? while Mr, V. explains his o. m 
Meaning, this is a 2475 that has always been 
allowed on philoſophical Subjects, But the 
Truth is, the Language is as old as common 
Senſe; and it never became new, tin Dr. Syte 
had affixt to it his own Meaning. Then indeed 
it was ſo in the full Senſe of zew, according to 
the Greeks, who by their zawos meant both ew 
and abſurd. But what is all this ſhuffling and 
fencing to avoid ? the very thing he pretended 
moſt to value himſelf upon, the ALWAYS LYING 
OPEN TO CONVICTION. - 
On the whole, the grand Queſtion, we ſee, is, 
whether the Philoſophers ſaid one thing and thought 


another, | when they exerciſed the double Doctrine? 


And what a formidable Adverſary have I here to 
deal with ? He engages to diſprove the THING 
aſſerted by Mr. V. and contents "himſelf with 
falling upon his Exr x ESS ION. But had his Ex- 
1 been as inaccurate as the Doctor himſelf 
leaſed to repreſent it; what is all this to the 
Point? Several Facts and Inſtances have been al- 
ledged to ſhew, that the Philoſophers were actu- 
ally guilty. of the Practice, with which they are 
here charged. Now if theſe Facts and Inſtances 
come up to the Point for which they are pro- 
duced, the Charge upon the ancient Sages is made 
out, whatever becomes of the Terms, about which 
4 3 


3 1 2250 rh 

| Ar lade Weg fo long a ſquabbling. But a fink- 
ing Cauſe will catch at Words, "ne" * 1 only 
the Shadows of things. 

What Return ſhall I make: Nath for all this'? 
Alitetary Commerce with ſuch an Adverſary will 
always be carried on with loſs. For his three ſtale 
 Quibbles, therefore I return him three freſh Te- 
ſtimonies: Which, if he be wiſe,” he will know | 

how to make 2 4 good uſe of by receiving in 


Silence 
1. I N with ann We are told chat 
he had two Doctrines concerning the Nature of 
the Univerſe; one, in which he taught that the 
World had been made, and would be deftroyed; 
another, in which he faid that it was ungenerated 
and would never be diſſolved. We are told that 
che firſt was his public ; the ſecond his private 
Doctrine h. Let the Doctor now ſee, as he is an 
Artiſt i in his way,” whether, of this here, he can 


* The Author of the philoſophical Piece commonly af- 
eribed to Origen, ſays, «© that he ſom̃etimes complied with 
e the popular Opinion, and decdwel that the Univerſe avould 
* be one Day deſtroyed.” Kas Laer w pur T0 was der- 

Tai; AIAION TE, x. ey eõο, x.. cPargoridss * ov bog EK- i 
BTTN THN TN ewoanur AOEAN, ug MYw» xas ym TAS - 
TOY NANTOE APXAZ, rm h m, og van To Ji ov 506 rs, 
at eie. TON: KOEMON EIIE $©21?EZOAL It appears 
too from this Paſſage: that he ſpoke popularly, when he ſays 
that the World was made, or had a and that this 
r was merely fopular may be ſeen (= oa follow- 
Words of TO: Kai Yang o Hagge dne © Toi N 
2 ar, To Hege fours res r vypoy Arey on WY Th e Wye, To 
Im Teo gy geues., It is then evident from theſe Paſſages that, 
in his Exoterics, he gave the World both a Beginning and an 
End. But then in his other Writings. he denied that it had 
either. I need not quote Cicero, Plutare h, or Exfebius to. 
e this; the follows aac of his own are dent for 
my preſent Purpoſe. 
Auvraę axiwnro . | 
Feu ANAPXON, ANATETON, ve FENEETE 2a: oberer 
| Ty fen ha den Soar, axure d eng 
male 
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PRE EMAP two different Illuſtrations. of the ſame 
Notion: Or whether he muſt. not confeſs, tho 
ſore againſt his Will, that the two Doctrines . 
really proceed upon contrary Propoſitions: If the 
one aſſerts the Beginning and End of the World, 
and the other denies that it ever had a Beginning 

or will have an End, do they not exactly ſuit - 
Definition of the double . — given above? 
Have we not two Doctrines founded 1 
Propoſitions, and yet do not they both relate to 
ts: ſame Subject? 1 | 
2. The next is a 8 from Fe a which 
5 I think, as concluſive, ** Plato (lays he) de- 
clares chat Animals have conſtantly a Soul, 
ce which ſerves to animate and inform their Bo- 
«« dies: As for Stones, Wood, and what we 
« commonly call the inanimate Parts of the Crea- 
« tion; all theſe, he ſays, are quite deſtitute of 
Soul. And yet in his Timeus, where he ex- 
* plains his Principles to his Diſciples : and ſelect 
« Friends, he there gives up the common No- 
46 tion, declares that there is a Soul diffuſcd thro” 
e the Univerſe, which is to actuate and pervade 
every Part of it. Now we are not to imagine 
e that in this Caſe he is inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
t or maintains contrary Doctrines, any more than 
c Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus are to be charged 
< with Contradiction, when they delivered to { fr 
« Diſciples their "acroatic Doftrines, and to the 


« * Valgar Princi ples 9. inne Nature '.” w 
: 1 e S 


+ 2 


. 4 e 8 e Tg; aver N, 
#26 rag wong, Xa; TA FUN, ka xaJInev Pars Th QVTX TDavra 
r 0X ws TuAQTY . row \anhN Tar en TI T1 von 
brwpice 6A 5 9%5 @XpoaTas, X&TAKOAgY Hy ET b5NAOVIKOKy, Nh 
Forapurrotcy, aToXwengas ran Toi; WONN%;  DoxouwTwry eig od Tor 
X97 prov lad Azyes Yun boxm” ur dap, ov Xen Taro | 


{ove gw W tau ranaſſia derer, anf o Apirort- 
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>"S 
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P 
We may ſee plainly from hence what the great 
Galen W. of the Sabi Doctrine. And after 
that what ſignifies what Dr. S. thinks of it. Plato, 


Ariſtotle, and Ibeopbraſtus, are not to be charged 
 nvith Contradittion, becauſe they ſay one thing to 
their Diſciples, and another to the World at 


large. But what ground could he ſuppoſe for 
the Charge of Contradiction and Inconſiſtency on 
this Score, if the two Doctrines had been only 


Explanations of the ſame Notions, and had not 


contained Principles oppoſite and repugnant to 


each other? Now if he ſuppoſed: that they con- 


tained | oppoſite: and contrary Propoſitiong, I 


hardly need * o about to prove, that, according 
to him, the Phil 


66. thought Watt mt N Weg bey: Fe. the 


a *% 


_ Doctrine... 
«is We n « Teſtimony i is from 0 one of Plas 


in Fog 5 


” — ee, . thoſe e did. not. As | 
for the Symbol or private Note you deſire, to 
* know my OA Lenen and which contain 


4 2 5 4 Fw __ $ o ON — 12 "I 


* » eue Ta wes 7016 n ebene Tas * ge; 


E615 Toi rige. Galeni de ſubſtantia naturalum a EIA | 
5 n 


* Lyery: ral underſtand (lays: Dr. 89 how ee the 
bs Fg Doctrine may be handled popularly and ſcientifically; 
** Popularh,. by uſing Topics ſuited to the Peoples Capacities ;; 


by arguing and dilating upon a Subject; by ſpreading the 
Matter, and ſetting it in different Lights. Scientifically, by 


abſtract cloſe reaſoning 3 by arguing from the more ſubtile 


* and recondite Nature of things. And thus, I think, the 


* twofold Doctrine was underſtood by the Ancients.” Dr. 
Syhes's Vindication, p. 12. And was it thus underſtood by Ga- 


kn, when he wrote the Paſſage abovemientioned ? Does he 


not carry the Difference much farther, and evidently ſuppoſe: 
that the two Worries are founded u pon contrary Propoſitions 2 
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4 my real Sentimt n thoſe ilat do not ſo; 
„Know and remember that God: e 
* Letter, and Gods one that is otherwiſe.” Re- 
: Marks on Diſtour ſe of PFree-thinking, part ti, 
. 40: I choſe to give the Paſſage in the Tran- 
Kation 6f this learned — his — Heres 
ve that it ſpeaks ſtrongly to the Pur 
Ech! it is produced. IF his Tranſlation be juſt, 
this ſin! Teeny. may ſerve to decide the 
whole Controverſy. For had not Plato, in the 
Opinion of his nende, ſometimes given out 
Notions, which did not intirely correſpond with 
the real Sentiments of his own Mind; what oc- 
cafion for the private Mark e which 
they here defire ©? 8 
4. Phe Writers appt the D. E confirm this 
Doctrine by plain and clear Facts, at the very 
time they labour moſt to confute and overthrow 
it. Mr. J. has ſupplied us with ſome very ſtrong 
and unexceptionable Arguments in ſupport of it, 
as I have obſerv'd in the laſt Chapter. The Re- 
verend Mr. Butte very frankly acknowledges, 
| that Cicero,” big] other Un eren en won 5 


1 Hep. &. » T8 "TM Tov Weps Tac 8 0X; Ts a 
emu LIIOTAH KAL OZAE AN MH, ot jaar on ff Jas” 
opp N doe, xt wary Wp0TeX. ron your* e 0s be ä 

gaPey, og o be Parcews NuJeo9a: peer Tag oon: 
. 7101; One; c ννν, Ono y T1 lan. Epil. 13. the he fellow 
ing Words of Cadwortb, as well as thoſe of Bent/ey, may ferve 

to ſhew, that J do not endeavour to make this Pallage of Plato 
bear more than it will rial yica * There is alſo a Paf- 
** fage cited out of that thi — Rpilile- of Plato's to Diony- 


Hus, wherein he gives this as a Mark, whereby his /erious 
< Epiſtles, ' and ſuch as were written according to the true 
68 Senſe his «wn Mind, might by his Friends be diſtin- 
* guiſhed from thoſe which were otherwiſe. When I begin 
* my Epiſtles with God,” &c. Intellectual Syſſem, p. 402. But 
the very 3 Mark 3 to determine 


5 


- fav] -—+ as 
of future Puniſhments =, And i ; 
every one that they often inculcate this very Doc- 
trine in ſo forcible a manner, as plainly ſhews 
they would have others think they did believe it. 
Here then is a plain Proof that they exercisd 
the double Doctrine, and that they exerciſed it 
5 on the very Point in Queſtion. 

I do not know how far the Names of Mr. 

6 5. and Mr. Botte will go with Dr. Sykes in 
the preſent Caſe; however, I think they all three 
ought to be of ſovereign Authority with one 
another: It is indeed very ſurpriſing, that Mr. 
Botre-ſhould oppoſe the Notion of the double 
Doctrine explained in the D. IL. and yet aſſert 
that Cicero and the old Philoſophers really diſ- 
believ'd all future Puniſhments, . For when they 
teach this Doctrine, how is it poſſible, on his 
own Suppoſition, to ſkreen, them from the Im- 
putation of . ſaying one thing when they thought 
another,“ or of uſing the double Doctrine in 

All the Latitude and Extent, in which it has been | 
charged-upon them ?—As for Mr. F. he indeed- 
brings ſeveral Inſtances, which make directly 
againſt both the Dr. and himſelf. But as it is 
his Cuſtom, to ſay one thing and prove another, 
which is the better half way to that philoſophic 
Perfection of ſaying one thing and believing. ano- 
zber, I am far from being ſurprized at any 5 — ; 
4 has advanced on this Point. However, 3 


TRIES S, 3 
. 4 


TE Tus Day Kenn of — State Fl ba Philo- | 
| 1 Works) as either a State of Happineſs, or of no 
« Senſe at all ; and could never concejvt how a' third could be. 
„Nor is there any thing wonderful in this; Vir the Ancients 
% might be much 100 edfy led is think, that. a State f no 
«© SENSE, i. e. ſomething tanta mount to Annihilation, wat a 
© Puniſpment. ſufficient * 2 Tren/greffons 2 4 Hurt Life.” 
Anſwer to P. L. p. 175. 


28 


. 0 
1 * 
ry Dr 
Y 1 
\ . 


? 


| how | 
Dr either ad and diſprove. the n al- 


edged by Mr. J. or confeſs that this 22 5 
| 255 1 1 is e. N N 1 5 | 
3-4 0 11 A P. XIII. 1 85 53 


T's Queſtion with Dr. Sykes fark flated 
and the Inſtances produced in the firſt Edi 
tion clear 4 4 e bis n er hh 


7E ny fron! enough of the Docbor to be 
upon our Guard, whenever he undertakes 
to ſtate and repreſent Facts and the following 
Inſtance, will, I think, ſhew that we cannot be 
too cautious how we truſt him. He tells me, 
with much Haughtineſs, that I «+ intirely alter 
the Queſtion.” (p. 7.) That. I “ groſsly miſ- 
«© repreſ-nt the Point in Debate“ calls upon 
Mr. . for bis own Sake, for the Sake of 
„ Truth, for the Sake of common Fuſtice not 
to make 3 reſponſible for ſuch Repre- 
* ſentation.“ p. 8. Theſe, we ſee, are well 
Joined. I believe he has pretty much the ſame 
Regard to Truth and Fuſtice that he has to Mr. 


© Warburton: And is equally ſolicitous that none 


of the three ſuffer in my Hands. But what has 
an Anſwerer by Profeſſion to do with any of them, 
'unleſs to miſrepreſent them. One may give a 
reaſonable Gueſs how he ſtands with the two 
Fermer, by his noble Interpretation juſt now 
Tpoken to) of the Term Do#rine, Sc. in the 
Writings of the latter. However, I come at 
his Call; and am here berg to ſee What he has 
to ſay to mne. 

The Doctor bad ſaid, * What Proof now can 


* be. — that in the twofold Wa 
- 0" THEY 


* 


TD, | 
« they (the Philoſophers) actually ſaid one thing 
« and believed another? What Inſtance is or 
„ can be produced of this Fact?“ To this I 


a 


replied, ** Here then we join Iſſue; if ſuch an 


<« Inſtance cam be produced, the Doctor, I am 
| «© perſuaded, according to his own Reaſoning, 

vill allow the Miſtake to lie on his Side.” 
Now this, he tells me, is a groſs Miſrepreſenta- 
tion of the Point in Debate. How fo ! Why, 
« If I join Iſſue with him here, I am to produce 
« an Inſtance, 1f, In the twofold Dofrine. 


« 2dly. In one and the ſame Doctrine, handled 
" _ popularly and ſtientifically. 3dly. Where 


« the popular Manner of handling a Subject is 


_ «© 7he only Ground for conceiving a Man to /ay 


«© what be did not believe, For a Man may 
handle, I conceive, any Subject popularly, and 
vyet believe it; or he may handle it ſcientifically, 
«and yet not believe it.“ Vindication, p. 7. 

Was ever plain Propoſition ſo clouded and in- 
veloped, as this, (I had like to have ſaid) before 


us; but now vaniſhed under the triple Cover of 


Blunder, Sophiſtry, and Prevarication ? 

The firſt Remark is, that I ought to have 
produced an Inftance in the 7wofold Doctrine. 
'To this I reply, that every Inſtance I have pro- 
duced is actually of this kind. As to his ſecond 
Remark, I have explained at large what Mr. V. 
meant by one and the. ſame Doctrine; and after 
this Explanation I need not go about to prove 


that my ſeveral Inſtances come up to the Point in 


Queſtion. To his third Remark I anſwer, that 
1 have all along been producing Inſtances, in 
which the Philoſophers taught two contrary Doc- 
trines on one and the ſame Subject; one to their 
"Diſciples ; another to the People. In this Caſe 
3 og this is the only Caſe I am conſidering) I do 

indeed ſuppoſe that „ Doctrine was not 

. ' : | 5 8 * 


believed, 
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{ 23e } | 
believed, add that the private was. Aud fo 
would the Doctor, too, if he had not found it 
Hecefſary, in order to ſave himſelf from Convic- 
tron; to ut. a perverſe. Meaning on Mr. s 
Words o baudling popularly, as if they ſignified 


Wi nels us, he means, |/peaking according o the 
Opinions of tbe People. Nay, in his unguarded 
Hours, that is, when he does not lie at catch for 
am Evaſion, he can ſuppoſe it as well as I. For 
talking of Plata, he ſays, Let him ſpeak for 
"mu the popular Opinions at ſome times, and even 

laugh at them at other times, all that will 
« follow is, that Plato diſbelieved tbe popular 
Opinions of the Gods, not that he diſbelieved 
44, the Being of a God.“ Sykes's Examination, 
p. 127. Upon what Grounds now does the Doc- 
torconclude that Plato diſbelieved theſe popular 
Opinions ? What Reaſon can he poſlibly aſſign 
for this, which will not equally hold for the Diſ- 
belief of popular Opinions, with Feſpect to the 
Philoſophers i in general? _ 

However the Dector often repeats, that we 
muſt not concluce Notions were not really enter- 
- tained, barely becauſe they are baudled in ae x ard 

Manner. And how does he ſuppoſe that Subjects 
were bandled in a popular Ly 9 ? «« Why, by 
= uſing Topics ſuited to the Peoples Capacities ; 
by arguing and dilating upon a Subject; by 
4 ſpreading the Matter, and ſettin it in . 
Lights.“ But who, let me aſſc him, ever ſup- 
poſed that Notions were diſbelieved, purely becauſe 
bey were treated in this Manner ? However, had 
he himſelf reflected, it may be thought poſlible he 
would have reminded his Reader, that Ionly make 
this Supoſition in Caſes, where tis evident that the 
Philoſophers had two contrary Doctrines on the 
fame Subject, one ſos the Multitude, and the 


other 


% a Point immethodically,' when Mr. 


4 


en 


s: And in. theſs Caſts de 


| other for th 


ular Opinion was not believ'd. Now this very 
— if carefully e will be a2 
ſufficient Anſwer, to almoſt half his Pamphlet. 
Sect. 1. So much for the Charge of falſe Repre-. 
ſentation. ' To come now 'to the Argument. I 
have: obſerved that the D. L. does indeed charge 
both Legiſlators and Philoſophers with the Prac- 
tice of the double Doctrine. And it were eaſy 
to produce ſeveral Inſtances, with regard to the 

' firſt, which every reaſonable Man muſt allow to 
be deciſive. But at preſent I will confine myſelf 
to one only. As to zheir Laws, they are ſo far 
from repreſenting them as the mere Suggeſtions 
of human Policy and Wiſdom, that they often 
afſert their divine Origine ; bey impute them to the 
Invention of the Gods. Here then let the learned 
Doctor tell us, did they themſelves believe this to 
be the real Fat? Did they ſuppoſe that their 
Laws were dictated and framed by ſome Deity ? 
Or was this, after all, a pure Fiction and Con- 
trivance of their own? He mult ſay, of their 
own. And therefore it is certain by his own 
Confeſſion, that the Ancients in this Caſe did 
ſay one thing, when they believed anather. To 
this the Doctor objects; 1. This is not an 
« Inſtance in tbe twofold Doctrine. It ſhould 
< have been an Inſtance in one and the ſame Doc- 
«« trine taught popularly ſometimes, at other times 
, {cientifically : And in courſe not believed when 
taught popularly, but believed when taught in 
the other manner.“ Yind. p. 9. This is not 
an Inſtance in the twofold Doctrine. Why ſo? 
| Becauſe © it is not an Inſtance in one and the 
+ ſame Doctrine taught popularly ſometimes, at 
other times ſcientifically.“ Now what is the 
a 1 e Budject 


Doctor himſelf does agree with me, that the po- 


4; 


but the Lau. 
Doctrine makes theſe divine, the other human. 


own? And was nor i 


4 1 


& b Doctri „in the preſent . 
Su "_ bp e of 2 Ge K 


Here then are two cantrary Propoſitions den 
from one and the ſame Object or Subject. 
When Mr. W. ſays that the ame Subſect was 
handled Paper and, phileſaphically, what does 
he mean more, than that the ancient "Sages. ſpoke 
to the People, according to the common No- 
tions; and to their Friends, according to their 


the very Caſe i in the 
preſent Inſtance? xt TY 


But he tells me, «I ſhould have po e an 
« Inſtance in one and the ſame Doctrine not be- 


lieved when taught popularly, but believed when 


&« taught in the other manner.“ Admirable! 


and did Mr. V. or I ever pretend to ſay, that 
when one and the ſame Doctrine was taught to the 


ny without method, that then it was not be- 
je ved; but that when taught ſcientifically, and 


the Diſcourſe divided in logical Form, then it 


began to be believed? Well might he ſay that 
ſuch. an Account of the double Doctrine makes it 
impoſſible ever to be proved. 

When this wondrous Diſpurant ſays one and 
the ſame Doctrine, he means, we ſee, one and 
the fame Propoſition. Now why would he have 
me bring an Inſtance in which the two Doctrines 
contain one and the fame Propoſition? ls it be- 
cauſe I have aſſerted, the contrary ? But he miſ- 
takes. The Contagion of thoſe ( with whom I have 
had ſo much to do of late) who bring Authorities 
to confute themſelves has not yet reached me. 
I would. not fo far imitate even his Exam ple, as 
to overturn the Doctrine I lay down by the "Teſti. 
monies I ae in e of * . 


« nor ever ard any one that ever maintained that the 
1 =" 8 Ns or ever told a Lie, or never ſpoke what they knew 


at laſt? This is Bard upon them. And by their Advocate - | 


© SAYING. ANOTHER: It treats them as groſs Ly AAS, fo 


Plutarch, in his Life of Numa. : 


_ * they had treated this 7 YL Feientific Manner, would " 3 N 


Tad 


he Objects tithes to chis Argumen hall be con. 
ſiderd in the Note Helps: 


* 
#x + ] ** ©} a i Is LI . ; HE ba YI * 
1 Tt 24663 vs 1 2 "MY Y 9 e . 


A $0}, * 73 A 1 i * 4s 


on The Dota proce 21 * «This is an Inſtance 4 104 
A, along a downright Lie. Now I do not know, 


What! and are the Philofophers fond Liars 


too · Well en have their BY venge however. I know who 5 8 
m1 them Company. or who would have thought it, | 
chat-one df the main Points inſiſted on by this very Writer, 

was, that che Philoſophers could not be guilty of ſo baſe a Wo 
Practice as Lying ? hence he infers, that they would not uſe | 1 I 
the double; DoQrine in that Extent, in which it has been a 
charged. upon them by the Author of the D. L. This, SS _ 
« ſays he: wes us an Idea of the old Philoſophers as a 100 
% Pack: of People, 'BELIEVING ONE THING AND 


<* infincere, ſo diſhoneſt, ſo impoſing on the People, that, 
« were any Man to act ſuch a Part zow, he would be con- 
4 ** demned as guilty of the wickedeſt Craft, and would be 

© deteſted by all honeſt Men as juſtly chargeable with Cun-. | 
i ning. Hypocriſy, Diflimulation, and the Height of Wick- 
© edneſs and Immorality. 'Vices! which Plato and the H-2- 
<« then Philoſophers in general condemned, and from their 
© Souls abhorred Examination, p. 111, 112. * 

He would do any thing he could, you ſee, for his Philoſo- | 

ers. But when matters come thus home, they muſt pardon him. 

e mult take care of himſelf. Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, 
ſed magis amicus ille ipſe. But not to leave him, as he leaves | . 
his Philoſophers, let me aſk what is the Drift and Purpoſe : =_ 
of this laſt quoted Obſervation; but to ſhew, that the Philo- 1 
ſophers would not practiſe the double Doctrine in the Latitude | 1 
in which it is charged upon them, becauſe they held lying to 11 
be an infamous and mean Cuſtom? How therefore could I iq." 
more effectually diſprove and weaken the Force of what be 4 
here ſays, than by ſhewi 1 that the Ancients did not ſcruple | 1 
to lie, whenever the Good of the Public was thought to re - 1 
quire it? To this 1 may add, that they not only held it to be g 1 
lawful, but aſſert it to be honturable too, as we learn from | 1 


$4 *  Suppoking (ſays the Doctor) that the Arcs held "3 | 
. allowable- to lie for the Good of the Commonweal, if 2 


« that 


E — — —  — —————— —  — — _—— HO 
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kd 
I The Gentleman affirms, that they never teach 
one thing and think another. Pray, what then 
was Pytbagoras doing, when he gave out that he 
had deſcended. into the infernal Regions; that he 
had viſited the Seats and Abodes of departed 
Souls; that he had ſeen with his own Eyes the 


'Tortures and Puniſhments inflicted on the Wick- 
cd? Muſt he not, in this Caſe, have employ'd 
the very Fiction, which the D. L. aſcribes to the 
double Doctrine? Is it not neceſſary to imagine 
that he /id one thing and believed another ? To 
this, the Doctor replies, Here is a ſecond In- 
«« ſtance labouring under all the Defects of the 
firſt. Nhat was Pytbagoras doing, when be 
t gave out that be had deſcended into the infernal 
<« Regions? Why, he was telling a Lie in the 


* 
* 
* 
0 


* 


* i 
£ 


© that have proved that they believed what they knew to be falſe, 
more than their treating a Falſhood in a popular Manner 
Would prove that they did nat believe it? His old Sophi/m, 
we ſee, ſtill keeps uppermoſt. And this I'll ſay for him, no 
Confeſſor ever ſtuck cloſer to a Truth than he does to a Falſe - 
hood. But a little Modeſty, a little Regard for his Reader, 
would have done well. Can CoxnTroveRsyY have fo far got. 
the better of him, as to perſuade him it was poſſible for him 
to make any one believe, that, when Mr. V. ſaid the An- 
cients lied for the public Good, and, that, to cover their Lye, 
they invented the Method of teaching by the double Doctrine, 
in which Matters were .handled. popularly and ſcientifically, 
that he meant, that their Belief or Diſbelief was a to 
the Cloſeneſs or Looſeneſs of the Form of their Diſcourſe, and 
not to their Subject and Auditors? Popularly and Scientifically 
were not eſſential, but accidental Circumſtances. And the 
Words only uſed as a ſhorter Way to ſignify Diſcour/es to their 
Diſciples, and Diſcourſes to the People. But I will drop ſo 
wretched a Subject, tho' the Doctor has half a Page more 
upon it, for fear the Reader, in a pardonable Diſzult ar Con- 
troverſy, ſhould here ſtop ſhort, and throw aſide the Book :_ 
And I am much inclined, for the Good of the Public, chat 
our Doctor ſhould be thoroughly know. 


5 


Es [237 I 
ra immoral Senſe of that Word: He was 

ty of an a 9h 3. not of uſing the wo- 

2 egen, mean the eſoteric and exoteric 

« Dodrine of the Ancients. Does any. one of 


@ 


« them make the f wefold Doctrine confiſt in tel- 


ce ling. ſuch Lies as this ? It would be 2 
« Men of ſo much Reading as Mr. V. and this 


« Author; to produce ſome Inſtances, where the 


„% Words Eſoteric and Exoterię are a 0 ied, (if | 
<« ever they are applied) to Caſes of I | noto- | 


_ © rious Falſhoods.” Vind. p. 11. 


10 „ (fays he) was guilty of a groſs i ime 


Does he then allow that the Philoſo- 


phe imp groſs Lies ? And this after he has taken 
much Pains to clear them from the Imputation 


8 of this very Charge. 

But ob now the Conſiſtency with which 
he reaſons an this Topic 
contends that the Ph lacpber could not practice 

he double Doctrine, in the Latitude for which 


Mr. V. contends, becauſe it would have involved 


them in the Guilt of Lying. In his Vindication 


he affirms that they did lie in the moſt groſs and 


immoral Senſe, and thence he infers that they did 
not uſe the double Doctrine. So that our Doctor's 


definitive Sentence againſt the double Doctrine con- 


cludes at laſt with a Keenneſs of Logic, that cuts 


both Back and Edge; — They did vor lie groſily, 


therefore they did not uſe the double Doctrine 


And again, They 1p lie 2 8 therefore they | 


did not uſe the dquble ine, Many a Man 


can make out his Concluſion from bis own, or 
from one Set of Principles but commend me to 


him who can make it qut fram ” OL „ 


or rom * 15 of Principles. EEC et 
Qz 0 


In his Examination he 
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1 of 73 7 he, is this to Ie double ** | 
ting. ? And does he then {crioufly ſuppoſe, "that I 
he" double Doctrine was not D 1 e 
| GE? Pythagoras. taught the People, th . 
| bad 185 y deſcended into Hell; as to his ſel Lek 
Friends, it muſt of courſe be fu uppoſed, | that 
1 them he treated this Deſcent as A mere 
4 And what, was this but Plaktiſing the 
double D Arine ? 2 1 

"= It would be eaſy for Men of 6 Sindh" Read 
ing, to produce Inſtances, where the Wo 
4. Eſoteric and Exoteric are applied to Caſes of 
60 Tuch notorious Falſhood? We woh't ſtand 
with him for an eaſy Matter. Let him turn to 
the Paſſage cited from Galen in the laſt Chapter. 
We; are there told that the external and nden 
Doctrine did really contain oppoſite and repugnant 
Notions ? Muſt it not then be ſuppoſed that one 
of them was not believed ? But take which you 
will, the double Doctrine muſt neceſſarily contain 
many Inſtances of as groſs. and notorious a Fal- 
200d, as that I have been here expoſing. 

Well, but he will prove that there was no ſe- 

cret or kidden Notion in this Caſe. The /. 
4 feric Doctrine was what the Diſciples of the 

% Philoſophers were let into. Now, how does it 
ct appear that Pythagoras ever let his Diſciples. 
6 into the Truth, that he only pretended to have 
gone into the infernal Regions ? Did his fa- 
fs 49908 ipſe dixit prevail here?“ p. 11. 
How does it appear that Pythagoras had any 

: Dia at all? Phe he had no other News to tell 

em than what he taught the People, he had no. 

Need of any, nor they of him. But I had beſt 


ſtop here. For in the Humour he i is in, his next 
| ; | Queſtion 


wh 6, 
© $S 


\ 


Queſtion perhaps may | he's « a o do we hg 
« that Py Yager himſelf did not believe 
% Own Story ?,* And then, J confeſs, he Mails 
gravel me. % Or did his famous ipſe dixit pre- 
«vail here pow Dyes the Dodtor then really think 
his Diſciples ſo ſupinely credulous that they would 
have beſie ved this ſtrange Story, unleſs their 
Mafter had interpoſed his ipſe dixit? From what 
ſtrange Sympathy of Heart or Underſtanding, 'f 
would fain know, does he infer, that theſe Diſci- 
ples were ſo violently given to the believing Side? 
But to convince us that the double Doctrine 
* no concern in the preſent Caſe, he adds. 
4 Ts his Deſcent into the infernal Regions, and 
« his no Deſcent, one and the fame "Dofrine * 
This is the old Quibble over again. Mr. Mar- 
burton uſes Doctrine in the Senſe of the Szubje _ 
of Debate : Dr. Sykes in the Senſe of Propoſition. 
The Subjeft of Debate is, the Deſcent of Pytha- 
goras into Hell. The public Doctrine affirms that 
this Deſcent was actual and real: The private 
treats it as a mere Fiction. But ſurely both Do- 
ctrines relate to one and the ſame Subjeft : If the 
Doctor be diſputing againſt himſelf, much may 
be ſaid. But if he will argue againſt me or againſt 
Mr. V. he muſt uſe the 7ords in Mr. V., Senſe. 
For all Mr. WW. 8 and my Augudene reſt on that 
ene. Sect. 
| oF & Tt was 2 popular Doctrine, ſays Dr. F. * pes! Pytha- 
oras, that there were Puniſhments in the infernal Regions. 
« Take now the ſame Doctrine, one and the ſame, and treat it 
« ſcientifically, you cannot here ſay there will be no Puniſh- 
* ments hereafter, or that the Soul will be abſorpt or anni- 
% hilated. For Ms is not the /ame Doctrine, N in a 
« different Manner, but quite a different Doctrine.“ p. 12. 
Jam fo tired with this ſenſeleſs. ſhameleſs Sopk im ge 
petually blundered in to cloud and darken the cleareſt Propo- 
ſition that ever was advanced, (namely that the Philoſo- 


« phers ſaid one hive 1 while they believed another, and to 
Q 4 cover 


N 
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Sect. 3. I will now ed. to another In- 
ſtance in the ſame Sect. The common Doctrine 

taught that the Souls of Men were doomed 
do pals into other Bodies, as a Puniſhment for 
their Sins in this Life. The Philoſophers them-. 
.* ſelves ſometimes inculcate this Notion ; but then 
they ſometimes give a different Account, of this 
Doctrine: Souls are to migrate into other Bodies, 
by a mere phy/ical and natural Neceſſity, and not 
by way of Puniſhment. Here then are two con- 
trary Notions of a future State; the one ſuppoſes 
a moral Purpoſe and Defign ; the other gives all 
to-pure Neceſſity. Muſt not theſe Doctrines be 
founded on oppoſite and repugnant Principles ? 
Muſt not the Philoſophers, when they . preach 


cover their Commerce of Deceit employed their Method 
of the double Doctrin“) that I ſhould not have quoted this 
Paſſage but for another Purpoſe, which is to illuſtrate our 
Doctor's great Knowledge in the Dn of the Greel Phi- 
loſophy. You cannot fay, here will be no Puniſhments, 
«© or the Soul will be ab/orpt or annibilated.” —** Abforpt or 
< anyihilated.” He conſiders them, you ſee, as one and the 
ſame thing; and ſuppoſes that the Soul was to be annibilated, 
when it was 2 the divine Nature. The Ręſuſon we 
do indeed often hear of; tis mention'd as the Doctrine of Py- 
thagoras and his Followers: But as to this Principle of Aunibi- 
lation, it is, I apprehend, a Diſcovery of our Autho:'s own. 
Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque tractuſque maris, cœlumque proſundum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
ue ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta reſerri 
Omnia, nec morti offs lacum. : Virgil Georg. iv. 
We ſee here that the Soul was not to be annihilated or re- 
duced to nothing. And, what is more, we ſee that the Re- 
fam was the very thing which was to prevent it. It is there- - 
fare evident that theſe, in the Syſtem of the Ancients, were 
conſider d as very different and diſtin things In the Doc- 
tor's they are one and the ſame. And who would not leave 
Antiquity, for this new Guide, and his ſimple Syſtem ? 
What he talks here of ſuture Puniſpments is quite foreign to 
the Purpoſe of the preſent Argument: As to the private Do- . 
ctrine on that Head, it properly belongs to the next Section. 


* 
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Wich hs has ie 7 
2 (for what is there that has . 
been ſaid, and what is there that has been proved 

on n the Occaſion 7 how do we know which was 
the lar and external, which the ſecret and 
internal Doctrine ? But ſurely the very Nature of 
the Doctrines is ſufficient to point out this Di- 
ſtinction. The phyſical Migration was of no real 
Uſe and Service to Society, nay, was intirely 
deſtructive of it, and ſo could be only t 
becauſe it was really and actually believ'd. The 
moral Migration was ſo eminently uſeful to the 
State, that the Philoſophers would not have ſcru- 
pled to teach it, tho? they had really diſbeliev'd it. 
And that this was the very Caſe, we have the 
expreis Teſtimony of Timæus Locrus, who men- 
tions this laſt as an Opinion, that Was cultivated 
——_ on the Score of its Utility. — — 

And that the phyſical Migration was a ſecret 
; Wer: hidden Doctrine, is evident from the n. 
men in which it is introduced by Ovid: 


"Et quoniam. deus ora movet, ſequar ora mo- 

Vventen 

Kite deum, Delphoſque neos,  ipſumque re- 

cludam 

. thera, & auguſt reſerabo oratula mentis. 

Magna, nec ingeniis eveſtigata riorum, | 

GED diu e canam, Sc. 
Metam. I. xv. 


Let us examine e what the Doctor objects to this 

icy ow He tells me, <* I overlook the No- 
tion o the twofold Doctrine as Mr. W. had 
« given it, and which was the Foundation of all 
« fat was ſaid on this FRO The twofold 
| Sat ecru 


. 


12 J 


. Degree wat ond and the fon differently bund | 
led. Now a Tranſmigration for Punifoment. 5 
Luis al difareus Ppctrige from a: Tranſaugration = 

by ure Neceliey; and, therefore not to the 

4 Pupoſe p. 1, The Doctor Sophifms. are 
not fo once, wot away, like the; Politician's Lie, 
_ that laſts its Hour, and, when it has done its 
Work, is heard of no more but: gives Place: 20 
a new Anvenlien. Lou ſhall ſometimes have your 
Diſputers of this World of ſo fertile Imaginations, 
ot ſo weak in Judgment as to preſent'you- with à 
new Sophiſm on every freſh, Exigency. But this 
Wiuſte of good things our par ſimonious Doctor con- 
demns; and when. he has been at the Expence of 
. a Sophiſm indeed, he knows when he is well. 
There he feſts, and employs it as conſtantily as 

the Monks do their plain Song, at Matins, Noon, 
and Veſpers. The Honour — celebrating this 

Maſter Sophiſm. falls to my Lot. Mr. Horburs 

ton has done Juſtice to juſt ſuch another z of the 
fame Growth and Size, and ont of the fame Nur- 
ſery, the Doctor's Examination. But mine nos 
meets me fo familiarly at every turn, that I am 

| n aſhamed of my Acquaintance; and ſhall 

| eat treat it as a Stranger, with much 
Ceremony, wherever I find it. Suppoſe us, then, 

to be grown-unacquainted, while 1 anſwer it as 
if I had never ſeen it's Face before. 

All that was meant by the Author of the D. K. 
was, that the double Doctrine had a file Objer, 
or that ore and the ſame Sußjelt was handled in 

different Concluſions, The Subject, in the pre- 

ſent "Cafe, was the Migration 4 the Soul wm 
one. Body to another. One way of teaching it 

was by a Migration by Puniſbment; the other 1 

1 2 1 e e N thay! we have 

. - -givett 


% 10 933 


fam] 

given us, the ſome Deen; een dune 
975 % Or Wt lays: the Doe far 4 4 
**. Tranſmigration. by Neceſiiy was not a Tranfins- - 
gration, but Refufion of the Soul; —this will be 
io far from being the 
will be quite anatber.“ 
ed Doctor be at? Whence does he imagine any 
one will ſay that the phyſical: Migration and 'Re- 
fuſion. of the Soul were one and the ſame thing? 
have they not all along in this Coatroverſy been 
| confider'd as very ſeparate and diſtinet States? 
The thing aſſerted in the D. L. is, that the Soul 
after. Death was to migrate ſucceſſively from one 
Body to another for a certain Period; and was 
after this to be reſolved into the divine Suſtance. 
I muſt aſk here (continues the Doctor) which 
Has the popular, and which was the ſcientifical 
% Manner of handling the Doctrine of 'Franf- 
migration? The Anſwer, I ſuppoſe, will be, 
te the Tranſmigration for Puniſhment, held on 
«. the Score of Utility, was the Popular. What 
5; then was the ſcientifical Manner of — 
the fame Doctrine? The Ker, waſt be, that 

* there was no Tranſmigration' at all.” p. 13. 
Pray, Sir, anſwer for yourſelf; Vou will aud you 
will have enough to do: And let me tell my own 
Story. I will aſſure you, I ſhall make no fuch 
Anfewer. But ſhall tell you plainly that the ſecret 
Doctrine taught a Tranſmigration, which _ 


wet ſuppoſed 4% baue any moral. Pargoſe and 


Def 5 
9 Hence then 2 he) ven muſt kid 

« that 0 T ranſmigration, (he ſhauld have added, 
« with Puniſhment) and à Tragſinigration for 
66 2 were one and the ſame Doctrine, 
| d. r . 


„that it 


— 


hat would this lem Ee 


N wich Dr. Na a one and the ſame Doctrine, 
the Doctrine of Devils? He thought the Devil 


yourſelf and your Reader. For it muſt needs be 


1 244 1 | 
did? Was not your Diſpute 


N if 


was in the Scripture Demoniacs; and, . that 


would make more DoFrines than one) perhaps, 
in you too, for denying it. Lou tho non. 
 Demioniacs 


were no Demoniacs. Theſe; I uppoſe, | 
you will grant were only different Rxplunations 


of the ſame Doctrine: For the Scri Doctrine 


of Demoniacs, was the Queſtion. but ſo 
then as to allow Mr. . the ſame Lati of 


in uſing Doctrine for the Subject in 
queſtion; and you would give much Eaſe both to 


ungrateful to you both to keep a poor miſerable 


Sophiin ſo long upon the Stretch. 


Again: He tells me, I ſhould remember 
«. that this phyſical Migration was ſtill a conti- 


| ned Life.” p. 15. But how does this ſhew 
any Abſurdity in my Reaſoning, or at all affect 


it? Do I not all along ſuppoſe that the Soul was 


to live, during the Courſe of theſe Migrations? 


If the Doctor would ſpeak to the Purpoſe, let 
him ſhew that it was to live in a State of future 
Rewards and Puniſnments. 

Eytbagoras (ſays he) might give this Tran. 5 
migration to pure Neceſſity, and yet think it 
16 conſiſtent with moral Deſignation.” p. 15, 16. 
But where was the Difference between the common 
Tranſmigration and that of Pythagoras, if the 
laſt had a moral Purpoſe and Deſign? Or how 
could Diogenes Laertius mean to diſtinguiſh. it 
from the other, by calling it a Tranſmigration 
hy Neceſſity, if it was luppoſed: to include a moral 
View, as well as the other? 


He (Pythagoras) tells us of a conflant 


W 3 of — and of Souls migrating in- 


0 


1 

- to Beaſts, and Birds and other Forms. 8 

. poet now that he meant by the conſtant cr 
* and ton of things of the World no 
„ more than an eftabhif'd Order of Providence, 

which appointed things to go on in this Man- 

«© ner, then | theſe two m of a future 
[a 5 an ad Not be nn but confiftent.” 4; 
... 2 
2 Ay, but bold a | little, 1 may chuſe 3 
1 will allow our Doctor to ſuppoſe any ſuch 
thing. And, this by the faireſt Laws of Diſ- 

f putation 3 becauſe it is ſuppoſing the very thing 
in Diſpute. And I am not at preſent in an Hu- 
mour to give him more than his Due. And his 
telling me what he intends to do with it, will be 
no great Inducement to my Compliance. For he 

ſays, that, on this Suppaſition, he will ſhew theſe 

' 00 Opinions. of a future State to be conſiſtent 1 
or in other Words, If I will be fo kind to grant 

him, what he cannot prove, that the Metempſy- 
choſis of Fytbagoras had a moral Purpoſe and 

| Deſign, he will then prove againſt me, what at 

_ preſent he is forced to take for r that it 
was not mn Phyfical ©. . 3 


ts 8 3 bew, that theſe Migra- 
tions had a moral Purpoſe and Deſign, is, that they might, 
„ in the Notion of Pythagoras, be conſiſtent with the 3 _ 


46 Return at laſt into God, after it has und 
en * chat: 5 


< rious Changes.” p. 16. Who ever p 
- theſe two Notions were not conſiſtent? Or that the Soul was 

not to be reſolved into the divine Subſtance, when theſe Mi- 
tions were over I But how will this prove, that theſe wen 

** had a moral Furpoſe and Defign ? 
But, **- ſuppoſing, ſays the Doder, that there is a real 

« volition between this Metempſychoſis and the Doctrine . 

" ons Puniſhments; yet the * 1 hers might not ſee it. 
. 15. To this I reply, it is a in FaQ act that they really did 
it, becauſe they repreſent. 13 7 Tranſmigration, as incon 

den with the Belief of future ** 5 | 
Again: : 


ect. 4, We will go 0 the Stoig 


Inſtance : As to the Kefufon of. vis hg 60 we have 
e of mere 


a: 1 N & 
ey 3 4%, 8 E een, ; 


re fays, role a bio 10e, dich cola | 
4M if the Refuſion into God i imp gr a State of Inſen - 
of Le P.1 This, L foppoſe, is arged io thew that the 


Gen gs no Speer i Wn. as 8 


Reſuſion of 5 into the divine Subſtance was not to ds · 
roy its perſonal and diſtinft Exiſtence. To Which 1 may an- 


We e inquiring what agoras thought of 
boys during the Time of its . _ 


time, when it was to be 7251 into the divine Subſtance. 


I will juſt take Notice of ſome remarkable Paſſages in. the | 


fourteenth Page. The 3 Notion of a future State taught 
by Pßyibagorat was, that Tranſmigration was ſor  Paniſh- 
* ment; that a Coward's Soul was to paſs into a Woman's 

« Body, c. This, it ſeems, Pythagoras did not believe. 
But how avill thit be proved.” Hew proved, does he ſay ? 
Why, as all paſt Fafts are; or ſhould be proved, by godd 


credible Evidence. And, of de oe bers the bet, if that 


will ſatisfy him, the ancient Times, who expreſsly ſays, 


er, that this Notion of the Refuſion, whether it be frue or | 
alk is of no Conſequence to the main Point, we are here de- 


to; Socher 3; during the FF 


* 


that all this was a mere Fiction, and inculcated only in order | 


l to reſtrain the Populace from Vice. 
We bare, from Ovid, Words given to Pytbagoras him - 
* ſelf; and it is certain (chis Author tells us ſo) that they con- 


* tain his Notion.” If this was ſaid to ſupport what I con- 


tend og it might have'been done with ſomething more In- 
: If it was ſaid to confute me, he has ſtrange ill Luck; 

| mp to uſe his own Words, Car any one, not eig 
feeing, that Pythagoras could not believe the more” Account of 
à future State, if theſe Words contained his real Notion ? wy” 
Bat does not Ovid ſay, the Soul is to live after it is gone 
out of the Body?” To which I reply, the Queſtion is 
whether it was to live in a State of Rewards or Puniſhments. 


He aſks again, How is it poflible to prove that Pythagoras 


did not elieve what he here ſays?” Bur againſt whom is he 
diſputing ? Do I not all e that Pythagoras did be- 
firve it? Does not my Argument receive its whole Force 
Ho this very Suppoſition ? 

Hi Account of his ou e (ſays the Doctor) 


«his Aﬀfurance that the Soul was always the ſame, c. ſne , 


40 E Reaſon of his rejecting the common Opinion of a fu- 
ne OP ture 


blind help 


U 247 1 
a It is however allowed: on. all Hands, 
t this was the, /ecret Doctrine with regard to 
5 — State. If ſo, muſt not the private bard | 
been directly oppolire and repugnant to the { 266 | 
lic Teaching? The one. mentions à future State 
with Rewards and Puniſhments ; the other a fu- 
ture State without Do we not again meet 
vith contrary. Prepoſitions? Was it poſſible for 


the Philoſophers 1 8 this Caſe, not 40 ſah one thing 
and think another? 


. To this the Doctor replles; ; « « 1 do ne not t think | 
= myſelf. concerned to explain what the Stoics 
k meant by, being remixed in the divine Nature, 
- 66. or returning into the whale,” p. 17. It is dif- 
ficule. to know Rk: one of theſe een mr 


* ame. State," | "Wha. Was. is Fane of 8 Tran: 
gration? That he had been firſt Zrhalides the Son of .Mer- 
cury; and, having got Teave of that God to beg whatever he 
pleaſed, he aſked to remember his ſeveral Tranſmigrations. 
Sometime after he. was Enphorbus, then Hermotimas, then a 
Fiſherman of Delos named Fyrrbus, and laſt of all Pyrhagaras, 
with the Memory of all theſe things, and what he had ſaf- 
fered in Hell, and what: other Souls ſuſfer there. Was this 
rejecting the common Account of a future State? Why, it was 
the very common Account itſelt. 

The Doctor, in this very Page, aſſerts, that Pythagoras re- 
jected the Notion of Sqx, and all the other Figments of the 
Poets, and ſubſtituted in their room another Do&rine. of 
future State. He rejected all the Figments of the Poets. Lute, 
for what? to ſubſtitute: in himſelf, if you will eredit our 
profound Doctor, the Belief of a Figment of his own. I 

_ mean of his own adopting, For in reality it was one of theſe, 
very Figments of the Poets from which our Doctor would 
withdraw 1 it, and ſet it in Oppoſition to them. 

' Lally he ſays, that Pyrhagoras made an Innovation and 
Na ny es Ange W dans mr Ag _ 
this ucing the muſt 
SF, have ok hr either the _ or = a ee $6 Na- 

tion on this Point. Now the moral was known lon 


before 
his time, he: muſt therefore be Author of pkg, 
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or dbes not, think himſelf concerned to do. And 
more difficult, ſtill, to underſtand him, when he 
has done it. Otherwiſe I ſhould think it hard 


_ © that he will neither anſwer the moſt eſſential Ar- 


ticles of my Defenſe, nor yet 17 up the Point. 
Only this (fays he) I would obſerve, that Py- 
«< 7bagoras conceived the Soul to live, notwith- 
* ſtanding his Notion of the Refuſion of it into 
God.“ Notwithſtanding, does he ſay ? Why 
this very Refuſion ſuppoſed Lift. Matter is a 
dead, and Spirit, a living Subſtance ;z according 
to them, diſte ed from the Fountain of Life. 
This diſcerped Portion had Life before its ſepa- 


rate Exiſtence, and muſt have Life after it. The 


Queſtion then is not whether the Soul always 
lives; but whether it always lives in a diſtin? Ex- 
iſtence. Could he bring Pytbagoras ſaying this, 
it had been to the Purpoſe. .But our Doctor's 
_ Criticiſm is as bad as his Philoſophy. . He thus 


| proves that Fyrbagoras ſaid t Souls akvays live.” 


OW Im = — OP CO — — —_—_—_ - * —— ws EN 
11 ²˙Ü—wm̃ m OT te». + T8 


Morte carent anime, ſempergue, priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque receptæ. 
He takes the Word /emper in the moſt ſtrict 
and rigorous Senſe. And now ſee the Conſe- 
quence z he muſt of Courſe confine the Soul to 
theſe Migrations, from one Body to another, 
during the whole Period of its Being. On this 
Suppoſition it was never to be reſolved into the 
divine Subſtance z how then will he prove that 
it was to live after this Refufion? 67 Þ 0 
But ſuppoſing the S/oical Notion of a Refuſion 
was inconſiſtent with the Belief of a future State, 
<« jt muſt (he ſays) be proved that the Stoics ſaw 
e this Repugnancy before you can infer that they 
* openly held one Doctrine, and privately be- 
« leved another.“ p. 18. But now, m_ _ 
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7 1 been doings. if I have 1 they not 
only clearly and Fully ſaw this Inconſiſteney, but 


even centended for it; urging this Refuſion as a 


Proof that the Soul was no longer to remain a ſe- 

parate and diggen 3 age And what. Was he 
was anſwering. 2 * 
= Page 19. he * 
«© Doctrines are maintained. by the: ſame Perſons, 
2 or by different ones. Next to the egregious 

Impertinence of 'this Queſtion, would be the an- 


ſwering it. Let us think then we only hear od 


Mother Chicane in her Dotage; and proceed. 

But this (ſays the Doctor) might be owing to 
« want of Accuracy, Rant, Careleſſneſs, change 
« of Sentiment, and not to the double Doctrine. 
As well as he loves his Philoſophers, I believe he 
would give them every Sin in the 


Decalogue to 
charge it upon, ſo. he could keep off the Bauble Þ/ 


Da#rine..... But I will ſhew him preſently, that, 
even upon his own Principles, this Refuboe.: wa 
a | private and hidden Doctrine. ; 
But the Language of the Stoics on this Anticle 
is fo very dark and myſterious, that, in the Opi- 


nion of the Doctor, & it is very hard to ſay w t 


e they meant.“ 19, 20. Was this, now, a Fact, 
what plainer Account could be given of the Cauſe 
of it than the Uſe of the double, Doftrine ? And 
for this very Reaſon, not to mince the Matter, I 


| ſuſpe& the Doctor himſelf of the double Doctrine. 
Nor let this offend him; for I know no other 
way of ſaving his Credit than by. ſuppoſing. theſe | 


Pamphlets to be in the Number of his Exoterics. 


However, as dark and myſterious as the $toical- 


pear to him, I have ſhewn that 
veral of the firſt Name thought it very 
N and eee, mne 


very 


N Wbethet 9 — 988 


it in the | 
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— | here © onter forg: PREY what is widie] 
Ihave proved, by hunierous Teſtimonies, that they 
underſtood” iti riglitly; And does the Doctor 
fancy, histhreag-bare ſaying that the Language 
of the": $103e8 is - dark and\myſterious'is a ſufficient 
Anſwer toaultithis 2: The darker the better; me- 
thinks, for ſuch a Writer, whoſe Talent lies not 
in cogfuting what bis Adverſary does ſay; but in 
making him ſay, What he thinks he can confute. 
H then a Writer ſo fond of Controverſy, and ſo 
framed for groping in the Dark, Rade me 5 | 
Poſſeſſion of all my Facts and Teſtimonies Fean- 
think' but of one Reaſon for his Forbearance: © 
But to come to his capital Objection its Blow 
Days he) does it appear 8 Refuliorr of 
« che Soul was the Tecno Pobrins with" Regard 
Pan. Moc State, when this Notion is publiſhed 
D cpendd in their Buoles,-and made n 2 — ? 
\ </Of-whieh-way-fhalf-we diſtinguiſh a ſecret Do- 
© ctrise Roar open one, if Both are equally 
| 7 chair Becks?“ p. 18. Again: 
1 It Bo (th&Refuhon) A ſecret: Do#rine,: 
and yet Openly dvewed in all their Books? 
hd oY blickty declared by them all? 
C Chuld a Nine be more properly vil ”; 
than 40 have it divilged* in all their B | 
Strange Secret! "that every Body knew. 0 
et that every Body was ler into, and every . 
&« Gller's' Shop cs contained a full "Actount” of”! 
| NN Wet e Toth 40001 yrty Bag: } 
As to the meraphy feat Prineiple, gs ns 
minke that the Soul is truly and "prope 5 
Part of God; that it was talen from Rin; "hg 
will be again abſorbed and reſolved into him; 
did indeed "ofep it as à private Notion mag vn X 
that had the DoRor's cave 170 d #0: As he 
Himiſelf has confidered in the 'very fame Light. 
V197 | For 


* 


— { 


8 1251 ] 
For what does he muce the ſecret Doctrine of che 
Sul f, Why, tis ae deep; ubrile;-nſetaphyfical; 
as; — — Point ©1Now: what 
: 1 foal; abſtruſe Nbtionꝰ 
— there befides that I am here ex: 
plaiping 7? In another Place her tells us 4759 
<4; pB3ta/ophic: Notion was that all tinge 
1 ene an would ur refolocd: 
% again :. I do not apprehend (ia 5 he) u 
®rthe People of the Fewo or anji'other! Nation, 
e enterid intd the "philafopbical: Notion of the 
Souls returuing into Gn, or into the to e os 


. 4% #av, of Whatever Whims much later A 
. * than what we are now ſpeaking df prada 


Examination, p. 52. He is, I hope, ſenſible by 
this time, wat 1 have all omg been arguing oi 
his own Concelſions p\chat 4 have only been in- 
„ a buminem. It is then x 
VOSS CO HSRC dan wan —_— : 
2 — - La. 5 86. e er 4 
at. eVeat, Religion, 9 
2 eloterically, he —— 28 19 80 the apes ict RY Py 
«* of things, dccordins to th? Natire of the Sou: in Hort, ac 
Wh ADE oc to the Ruſes of the more profound and ſabeile Philo. 
„ ſophy, in which +/ereric Doftrines e. 2 ramination, 
p. 5, CEE the more #bſruſe . ae 
1 * 5 rly e ſoteric 102 too 
l e ODE: e 
| and EN tions of the ſeeret {> fag that thd metaßhyfcab 
3 of the Philoſophers about the Soul were ſ many 
* and D Novene? Theſe taught chat e Was 
| e very {ame Nature and Subſtance*with God, trul) — 
property r Len actually dilcerp eu How? Pim and Sos 
vefolved Into him. Now Nita not khele very fubrile; 
— Wen Do they not treat the Soul, 
| nk $0, the Wh ſubtile profound Phy] 4200 2 r $54 are, 
roſy. CE chereld Flore, by | his own TT, private, an ſoterle 
4 In bis Gasteniab, Delp. 363. He. he eee 
Tee Soul. 8 der- 
ore, eu n n e 
e * MY Fur eh * 
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a private Doctrine. Whatever —— 2 
Soor urges to prove the Negative, will have the 
ſame Force againſt his on Hypotheſis as againſt 
mine: It is equally incumbent on him, 8 
ee, ly and actually a private 

. AS: $ he calls it 


2. The Diff Beuley does: notreſt 5550 5. OP is a A 
to point out other Principles, which are clearly 
and fully mentioned by ancient Writers, and yet 
the Doctor himſelf will confeſs that they were 
Private and hidden Notions. Plato thought 
there ꝛvere ſome Truths which it was not yy the 
«6. \ People i; ſhould not; e. g. that the World is 
not to be intruſted with the true Notion of God. 
| F Scavola:in like manner thought, that the Peo- 
ple were not to be intruſted with the Secret that 
Hercules, & ſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, were not 
4 Gedi, but had been mortal Men.“ Exam.'p. 
. 3135; Let me then aſk. the Doctor, does not 
Plato, do not a thouſand Authors of Antiquity, 
mention this very Notion of the true God in their 
Writings? Does not Scevols, do not many of 
the nh celebrated Writers in the old World, 
explain and open in their Books this Secret wich 
regard to the popular or Hero Gods? 
- I may add here, that theſe two Doctrines were” 
the very Secret of the great Myſteries ; no Body 
therefore, 1 preſumk, will imagine that theſe 
were popular and common Notions.—It is then 
notorious and allowed on all Hands, that theſe ; 
two were ſecret and hidden Notions ; this is evi- 
dent from the Doctor's own Conceſſion 3 from 
the Teſtimonies of Plato, Scævola, c. I muſt 
therefore call upon him: to. explain, hence it 
| comes 


kagge]. 
they are publiſhed in the Writings of 
this wy ret: Any clear Solution that he ſhall 


too might be conſidered as a private Doctrine, 
2 = * nog enz Inſerted 1 in —_ ancient WI- 


2 FA 22 21 X 


And Few?) could with the Dofor would looks 
about him, and conſider what Sort of Argument: 
he is employing: If ir proves againſt me that the 
Refuſion was no ſecret Doctrine, it will with 

ual Force the fame” againſt himſelf. 


kat indeed will it not prove? It will prove 


2 the very Secrets of the Myſteries, the No- 
tion of the one God, Sc. were all py 5a 
ines. 13 

To 8 it ain in another View, The 

| good Doctor is puzzled to account for this ancient 


aſe to afford us of this Difficulty, 'will/equally | 
rve to give us an Account, why' the Refufion: 


of 


* 


Management, that the ſecret and hidden Doctrines 


e the Philoſophers ſhould he publickly avowed in 
9 pra Writings which lay open in every Bookſeller's 
| | Yet if his Word may be taken, he has 
hie ſupplied us with the Solution of his own - 
Difficulty ; for of the Stoics he ſays, that their - 
Language is. ſo very dark and myſterious, that it is 
very hard to ſay what they meant. We find then 
the eſoteric Boctrine might be well intruſted to 


Bookſellers Shops, nay even to the Doctor's own 


—_ and no body the wiſer for it. 
.* But again, the. Sup 
Door all along argues, is, that no Principle 


could be publiſhed in the Writings of the An- 
cients, and yet eſcape the Knowledge of the Vul- 


gar. I have juſt ſhewn that this is A in- 
conſiſtent with the very Account which he 


n ons it plainly contradicts what the beſt Wri- : 
2 R 3 e 


im- 


ſelf gives of the ſecret Doctrines. I will now 


polition, on wich che 


nam cum Wulta Aicher ue ad e Se 


1 254611. 
| Gi of Amgpety hape, Ahn this Subject. When. 
Plato opens and explains: the true Notion of God, 
did che deſign this fur the Information of the Peo- 
ple, and yer declare that tie People were not io be 
zpirufted with it? When Seauels ſays that the 
Papulace Was not to A 1p 9 with the ttue 
and real Origin of the Hero Gods, is it poſt ny 
— he intended that ibis very ; 
come to the Knowledge of the Vulgar 7 
When Cicersexprefaly: ſays that the Points diſ- 
cuſſed in Barks ecu not be debated before 
the People, will any one ſuppoſe that he would 
ſuffer theſe very Books to be in the Hands of the 
People; to lie en every Beotſeller's Stall, open 
and expoſed to all eee cauſe; n Te: 


en k rar Hot. 
#24 1; 83 * og £ FEY 2 
E 1 war i NG TEE A n ie e 
fi Nr: Iz oc tbe rang noon 
5 „ Intellivebar 2 Klee es, que Bees do 1 


reli jonum 3 
tan, a, Gy ſuſcegtas 725 *F 


rent, ait (amen, vn ee lla 114 2 
lice religrones diſputatio . e Qantius Div" Inft.2,3. 
Aud here let the Doctor ow 40 Red Sczwala, and Cicero, 
ad ae er m with the fame Iſhlereg of Superiority that be 
does me ere theſe mak xt Dog ines. and yet openly 
« avowed" in your Writings Salt rines be more pro- 
«« perly r, than to * them Abentged in your Wri- 
E tings 7. trange 2 =, every er owe and. that ; 
every was let into, and every ller's Shop con- 
< 33 full Account of.” Wo ] 258 be — * ; 
Reaſonivg. againſt Plato, bY: vole, and Cicero ? if not, that _ 
is it to the Purpoſe of our Helen Ag Argument? N 
In another Place, Geaking of the Refuſion, he PR: [6 Do 
not the Stoics openly i a their Books own this Doctrine 20 12 ? 
% not Seneca, does not Antoninus ubliely teach it? it ſis 5 
7 2 in their Books and, their B Books were Re to : 
6 * 17. 2 r 
Nut, een in my mu whence Us the Dottdr lan : 
that Autoninus deſigned his WD for the Publie, and did 


not compoſe them for his own Uſe . had brought too two. 
Paſſages from two of Seneca; Epiſtles with regard to this very | 
Point, And whence does wy" — ko 11 
ned 


* 


. 
1 


their Di ciples 
Doctor admit this De 2 If 20 06s, — 
what grounds does hie infer, that whatever, Was 


ubliſhed, was publiſhed to. er Body. Ahd-if 
Books, mi ae what become 8 iſhed 
a 40 ak 17 15 Feen ; he ArguaientT - 


that when he 55 12 A ebe oe Wm 
he was forced to deliver a quite oppolice a and ne 


trary Doctrine? But what, Ocaſio for this, Af f.che 
People had been actually pol the Pri 
E One hefs Voerkes Be ide of he 88 


As to the philoſophical or 90 Voten of a 


future State, the Doctor himſelf is eee ak to af- 
ſert hat it excludes the Te otion of Styx, Acheron, 
Sc. (Exam. p. 99.) and, I dare u, he will not 
deny, that this Excluſion. ; is often mentioned in 
the Writings of the old Philoſophets. * 1 0 
Where then is the Difference between the Do- 
1 cor aud myſelf? Does not he ſuppoſe that theTe- 
cret Doctrine of a future State is publiſhed in the 


Books of the Ancients, as well as 1? If chen it be 


ſaid that the Philoſophers would not inſert a pri- 


vate Notien in their Writings, the Doctor Ni | 


ſelf is as much obliged 20; 


3 3-225 3 . 48 111 


and plain 


6 ied theſe Bits 0 ole Wort Þ I | 
New” 


+.» 
THEE 5 
4 > 


the Paſfa ge, in which Seneca . he practi 

the double © Doetrine on this LBEF. wg 1 7 
With LS theſe two titers, 'T matt 

tor, that the true — * of God is e mentioned in 


their Books: But 
a his own e | 


\ Galen nd. POR of Alexandria, both i 2 
go apes e Jams Fooks | 25 


he infer from , in direct Contra- 
x —— Was TIRE. Bo- 4 


l 7 ee this 


— . = * " ow» w cn — 
— — — . — 
ee 1 1 


Fe aid; 40 8 Bifineſ to ſupply ms ITY 


f 2 rider Anſwer to this ObjeCtion, - 28 his own 
Hype 


eſs cannot ſtand without one. WINS e 
But after all, this is a mere imaginary Diffi- 
cult; and arifing; as moſt Difficulties of this 


Nature do, from an utter Ignorance of Anti- 


. quity: It is ſad that at this time of Day, he muſt 


any ching for the P. 


be told, that in early Antiquity the forwardeſt 


Writer or moſt enterpriſing Bookſeller never had 
ſuch a Thought as of a general Publication to fur-. 


niſn Shops and Warehouſes: If a Man wrote 
ple, thoſe who would might 
rake a Copy of it: If, only a Word ta 8 
it! was communicated" under the Seal of Sec 
As to thoſe Works, which were fit neither 


one nor the other, they came, and went rio 


ſerved juſt as the Doctor's "Pamphlets do now. 


up 8 is the e in all this e en 


conſtant and uniſorm a m 


nen 
Gun 1 £21 4 ; 
11 Ius take Notice of two things with regard tothe deoble 
Doctrines. 1. 1 do not imagine, it was evef exerciſed in ſo 
„that the private Notions were 
never diſcloſed, or came to the Knowledge of the People. Em 
edecler and ſevergl others are upon Record for having pu 
d and-divulged them, contrary to eee and commoty 


ON Is Times any T9 25 3 F —_— : 
2. As imes grew more tions an corropt, W 
were concealed with leſs Care and Circumſpection than before. 
Caſas indeed ventured to declare againſt a future State in full 
Senate; and the moſt ſober Writers of that Ape took , 


greater 
Freedoms in ridiculing the national Religion than would have 5 


„ 
- 8 14 * Fc < i . 
4A te 992 ws, may . 


deen allowed in better Times. However we are ngt to ima - 


gine that the double Doctrine was intirely laid afide. Cicero, . 
in one of his philoſophical. Diſcourſes, takes great Pains to rĩi- 
dicule and expoſe 1. popular Divinities;. but then he declares 
that he would not have uſed the ſame Liberty in public, or have 


mage the ſame Declarations before the People. Seneca, long 


after this, laughs very freely at the Religion of his Country, 
and yet inculcates a conftant Adherence to its Rites as the Duty 
of all good Citizens. Uz omnia ſapiens e * le- 
gib us. 
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I EKT us proceed. to my fifth Pane We 
1. have Mun in the foregoing Sheets that the 


wy vam 5 ta. 8 iam W. 
1 jul on ang quam | vo, longa ſuperſtitio * 


„ fic adorabimus, ut meminerimus cultum cus magis ad 
orem, quam ad rem pertinere. Auguſtin. De C. D. vi. 10. 
Would he thus pieſs and recommend the Obſervance "of the 


public Religion, * he himſelf conſidered it as a mere Fic- 


tion, unleſs. he had „h practiſed the double Doctrine, or 
| F | 
ppears therefore that they were very Ge 
Kh: pi akon the their real Notions ſrom the 1 the Peo- 


ple. Ad the very Reaſon eres the Concealment of 


* theſe Principles does, I think, hold equally for the Concealment 
of that, by which they denied a 23 State. The firſt were 


not to be opened and diſcovered, becauſe they would have 


been very hurtful and pernicious to the People. And was not 
the. laſt Notion. as improper for their Information as the firſt 
could poſſibly be? It certainly was, becauſe the Ancients 


looked upon a future State as the main Bolwark gon en 


of Civil Society. 
have the Pleaſure to find this Reaſoning confirmed by a 


Writer exquiſitely well ſkilled in the Syſtems of the Ancients, 


The learned Bayle collects many Inſtances, in which they 


deny all future Puniſhments; however he ſoppoſes that this | 
Doctrine, to" re fd in their Writings, was kept from the 


Knowledge of the Vulgar Je ne croi pas que les 


ignorant 
| aſent N ce Spllems, fe de. Reponſe an oe dun Provin. 
| cial; vol. iv. p. 324. 


On the whole, what T muſt chiefly deſite the Reader to re- 
collect and take along with him, is, 1. That the double Do- 


Qrine was never practiſed with ſo much Vigilance- and Care, 
as conſtantly and at 4% times l . | 


the Knowledge of the People. © 
2. That as the times grew more dey 

Courſe be exerciſed with leſs Cantion'and Reſerve 7 — 

the Inſtances abovementioned do Ae MOM that it was fill 

prattiſed.” , 


Ancients 
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that the two Doctrine 


— 
1 


* ſometimes * 4 the $ Soul Cod; * it 
us likewiſe obvious hat they ſothetimes urge and 


inſiſt that the Soul is not Cod. Here then are tw 
different Poctribes on the vety Tame Subje@t;. 
and is it not evident that they mult of ae 


which 1 bulld this Argument, Tappeal to t 
Rllowidg Paſſages/of Cicero. Mens cujuſque 
eſt quiſque; non ea figura quæ digito monſtrari 
Poteſt. Deum te i 1055 ſeito eſſe; ſiguidem Deus | 
elt qui viget, qui ſentit, qui 'memigit,, qui prone 

* FE tam regit et "woderawr, et movet i 


| ener on contrary Propoſitions ? For the . 


7 2 w by y 
5 5 * 4 , i 
3 * * Py * 5 £ — . = "4 4 f 
7 4 7 38 . 3 N Sia = 
7 e 2 * 4 1 9 . 1 


Ri Pop i 


guage, Ergo animũs (qui, ut ego dico, divinus Jeſt, 


ut Euripides dicere audet Deus, e. 26. Do not 
che two Paſhges relate to the very ſame, Subject? 
does not the .laſt cenſure and arraign, the Do- 
ctrine of the firſt? does not the one plainly aſſert, 
and the other as plainly deny the Divinity of the 
97258 Soul? Had Þ hot therefore: Reach to ſay. 


; muſt a 8⁰ Upon: 
contrary Propoſitions ? „ 
To this the Doctor objects two thing RY 


cers in the firſt Paſſage uſes the Word Ps 111 a 


metaphorical and figurative Senſe: Let him ſpeak 


for himſelf. . He ſays the Ancients ſometimes 


make the Soul God. ” For this no other Inflance 


is produced but a "Paſſage of Cicero.” p. 21. But 


why. does he ſay, I have produced. only, one nn. 
7 —— „% We have ſhewn (ſay I) in the foreg 
ing Sheets, that r the Ancients ſotmetimes ma 
* Soul Ged.“ When 1 refer to the 2 
ing Sheets, muſt I not be fuppoſed to mean the 


vit and viii Chapters "this: Book ?. and in 4160 
+ : 1 a : 2 ; . 
; — — 
* . 


— 


5 120% 
have alledged between. twenty and thirty Autho- 


rities to prove, that the Soul was believed pi. be 5 
: really and actually a Part of Gd. 


In theſe Chapters, I have proved, by clear Ii 


| Teſtimonies, . that Plato was one of 


thole who- entertained this Notion... Now Tully; 
in the Paſſage I have jult cited, was actually ex+ 


plaining the Sentiments of Plato on this very Sub- 
jet. And is not this enough to ſhew that Thy 


underſtood the Wor en nahe mat oe and 
ſtricd Ne mm 
However to Conn wy: Intern retation, 1 will 
* the only unexceptionable Authority I can 
think of, He himſelf contends that Eytbagoras 
held the, Soul to be truly and properly a Part of 


| Gad®*. He will allow too that Pythagoras and 
Plazo had the ſame: Opinion on this Poy oa _ 


Cicero, in the Place from which this 
taken, is delivering the Doctrine of N We 


| may, therefore preſume that he calls the e $a6G; 


in the Senſe I have been eſtabliſhing. 
2. Whence, ſays the Doctor, do pon 585 


that. this. was a private Doctrine? Here then 1 


muſt remind him that I was all the time urging 
a mere Aae 44 Aminen that I Was rea- 


ö and eee 8 c 7 Us old: 


© Notion maintained by Pythagoras and others was that there 
was one great Soul pervading all things, and that human 
4% Souls were Segmente, Avulfions, or Parts of that, ſome how 
or other ſeparated and divided from it.” p. 82. And for 


this he refers us to Cicero De N. D. I. 1. and quotes the ſamoue 
Paſſage, Pythagoras, qui cenſuit animum eſſe per naturam re- 


rum omnium intentum &c. Obſerve now the Perverſity "of | 


this learned Man. He will not allow ihat more than ewenty- 


Paſlages, when alledged by me, are, enough to tw prove this very 
Rk and yet one, when produced by himfelf, is ſufficient for 


this Purpoſe; and, what is mok Levant =P one of how 


W 1 * cite. 
foning 
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| Sing I the very Principles which id himſelt 3 


own, Cicero ſtates and explains the famous 
Argument of Plato to prove the Immortality of 


the Soul; and has not the Doctor himſelf told us 
that this was a private and eſoteric Notion ? Why 


chin IE he uu: with me for paying the if me * 
ing Ar 

I will now big have to Ae an Mane f 
Mr. Warburton's, which the learned Dr. Sykes has 
not vouchſafed to anſwer, or even to mention. 
But how light ſoever he may make of it, the Pub- 


lie may poſſibiy be of Opinion, that it did not 
deſerve to be treated with ſo mich Neglect. How- 


ever let the Divine Legation ſpeak for itſelf. 
<«<, We have ſeen the Philoſophers of every Sect, 
„ one while ſpeaking dire for, and another 
< while as directly againſt a eure State of Re- 
e wards and Puniſhments, without intimating 
« the leaſt Change in their Principles. or mak 


ing the leaſt Heſitation in their Profeſſions; 


< ſo that either we muſt hold them guilty of the 


moſt groſs and viſible Contradictions, which 


e their Characters will not ſuffer us to conceive 


of them; or elſe admit the Explanation given 


<<: above of the double Dotirine, and the diffe- 
cc me Methods of the exoteric and ee Dit 


t cipline b. | 
. The Doctor will not ate theſe various 7 
ſeſſions to the Fickleneſs and Inconſtancy of the old 


Philoſophers. His Reverence and Regard for the 


Mien will not ſuffer him to do this; beſides, this | 


would intirely defeat his own Scheme, as he un- 
dertakes to prove that the Philaſophers believed 
a future State of Rewards and Punif ments e. | 


| "2 Divine . ation, vol. i. p. 403. 


c BON his — and Connexion of PLE; end. Revealed 
N | | "He 


[i wa ] 
yp He nuft then have Reward to the abt Do- 
= ns... And here I would know what he will do 
with choſe Paſſages in which the Philoſophers pro- 
s their Diſbelief of another Life. hey, muſt 
ether make part of the public or the private Do- 
| Qtrine, Will he aſſign them to the t? No: 


They contradict the very Purpoſe and Deſi ign of 


this Dodtgine ;' as it uſed conſtantly to recommend 


and inforce the Notion of a future State. And yet 
if he gives them to the private Doctrine, he him- 


ſelf overturns his whole Argument; he himſelf 
gives a Proof that the Philoſophers auall ſaid 
one thing and believed another. For it is obſerv- 
able, that theſe Paſſages ftrike at the very Eſſence 
and Foundation of a future State; they do not 
only explode the common and popular Accounts; 
they not only diſcard the Fables of Ehſum, Styx, 
Acheron, and Cocytus : They evidently go much 
further, they exclude every poſſible Mode and No- 
tion of another Life. "I's 4 * he gives theſe 
to the private Doctrine, he muſt ſuppoſe that this 


Doctrine excludes the Belief of another Life; he 


muſt therefore ſuppoſe that it goes on a contrary. 


Propoſition, to what he himſelf calls the public 


Doctrine; or, in other Words, he muſt confeſs 


that there are ſeveral Inſtances; ; in which the Phi- 


loſophers aFually ſaid one thing and believed an- 


otber.— And yet he has challenged all the World, 
do produce one ſuch 2 he has himſelf em. 


plo — about eighty Pages, 0 prove chat no ſuch, 
| Lins poſſibly | be produced. 


+ Gy ME 
os Epicharmus epre 
| have no poſſible Intereſt-or Concern _— Ari 
« jt is the final Period of -Exiftence; . 
40 e Boil for the S And as 
| the Stoics,* their La e. is, Mullis, defunttum matt 24 8 
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iber erer though ages; di 
others of the fare . 1 a: Pfoofs that 
me too Doktries did really go up ch rb. 


Poſitions, that they were "not * mere Explatiatins 
of the ſame Notivn.- The Gentlemen on the other 
Side allow; that the publie Doctrine +. end: | 
8 of another Life; and will they Tay the 
e of theſe Paſſages? If not, why do they in- 
flt that the two Docttines are barely an e 
don of one ind the fame Notion: ? 
But what have Dr. Syter and Mr. Fackſon te 
pled: to this? Arid here I am ſorty to Ahe 
Reader, thhr'thty have acted With more Art and 
Fineſfe, than one would expect from ofe 
Minds were open to Comroittion.” They all long 
argue on a Suppoſſtion that the Ancients have 
only diſelaimed the commdn and fabulous Ac- 
counts of another” Life; they take not the leaſt 


Notice of thoſe Paſſages, in Which they deny the 


very Being and Reality of the Life itſelf. Strange, 
that theſe zealous Advocares for Sincerity, ſhould 
act in ſo very difingentous a Manner! But com- 
1 Anſwerers, like commom Women, do every 
Day thoſe thin Which good Manners wine ot 
fo er us to call by the T1 Bo Name. e 
To this the Doctor replies, that; 1 have'pt ö 
ex; duced Conttadictions in ſorecater the old Peb- 
17 ple; and no doubt one might produce Incon- 
«' fiſtencies and Contratieties m Men of the beſt 
Character among the moſt eminent Moderns: 
and happy is he, who keeps cleareſt from ſuch 
common Failings. But why muſt we recur to 
1 4 double Ductrint to ſolve this Matter? p, 23. 
Let me aſk, 1. Is it natural to imagine that 


3 Philoſophers. would, be conſtantly and perperu- 
122 ſhifting their Opinions on this Queſtion ? 
Let the Do dor point out the ſame Inconlſtengics 


in babe e kim * that 


they continually vary on Subjects of this Impor- 


tante; and let Him ſhew too that they do it; with- 
our giving/ rhe Render the leaſt Notice an _ 
mation of. it. E r 173 
THT, —— — theſe Modeins prodifethe 


double Doctrine d if it is, it will be v ery unrea- : 


ſonableito charge them with Contradition, whens 
ever they deliver oppoſite Doctrines. If this is 
| 1 Caſe is hot parallel. . 

It is evident that theſe 'various- Proſe hom n 
ww owing to the Prackioe of the: double Do- 


cirine, and not to any real Contradiction and Ins. 
- conlifteney-in the Men themſelves. For what is 


the Doctrine, wich 1-contend was private and 
eſoteric ?.- Why, che metaphyſical and abſtruſe 
Notion, which the Philoſophers: back eneermined 
concerning the human Soul. A 
it was ſtrictly and: p 


ly & Fart of 3 Was 


to be abſorbed arid: reſolved: into him; and Was, 


in Conſequehce of this, to loſe its ſeparate and di- 

2 Exiſtende. This L give as a ſecret Doctrine; 
and in this I am upportec by the expreſs Dedki- 

ration of Pr. Sykes himſelf. For have Tndt ſnewm 


To he maintains'the very ſame thing? 


| of Hyib oras, they bad 

De bi regard to the 'Metempſycho-' 
Foe: In one they Slg u Stade 60 des Rande 
ments ; in khe ether they denied itt As tG che 
firſt Notion Time Ls 
merely poptifar>ardcexremaly eomrivet and in- 
ventech enly fer the Sake of the People: New af⸗ 
ter [o Plain and enpheit 4 Ptaqdat 
beriticulous to imagine char thefibelievect this 
laſt Notion, whenever they breathed ic ui to the? 
People., And if we are not to imagine this, there 
valli-beno. 3 
a | ” N Our 


to them, | 


Sar eUSPhit je Was 
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. moſt groſs and 
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4 _—_— Our Author himſelf allows that che Philo- 


dErines on this 3 3 one 
for themſclves;: another for the Po But 


then he inſiſts withal, that the f por only: 


the Stories of Syx, Acheron, &c. Now, I appre- 


hend, he will be obliged to allow that it extends 
2 ther. It is evident from Galen that the 


rines were founded on oppoſite and con 

wap Propoſitions; but how can this bein the; 
t Caſe; unleſs-the private Doctrine be ſup- 

poſed to exclude all future Happineſs. and Miſery 


wWhatſoever, as well as that of Turtarus and Ely- 
um It appears therefore, on his 'OWn, Princi- 


ples, that che Paſſages,” in which: the Ancients, 


diſcard all future Rewards and Puniſhmeots, muſt 


neceſſarily. belong to the private Doctrine. 
I have, if I | flatter not myſelf too wych, i is: 
theſe. Papers brought ſeveral other Obſervations, 


But indeed Mr. W. had ſufficientiy obyiited, as 


; filly an Evaſion long ago, in the Words quoted 
above: We have ſeen the Philoſo phers mn 


_ ,*« Sect, one-while-ſpeaking dire&ly far; Toll . 
66 "phat while as directly againſt a future State of 


Rewards and Puniſhments without intimating 


| 1 et the leaſt Change in their Principles, or making 
] 4 the leaſt Heſitation in their Profeſſions: So 


<that githex we muſt hold them guilty of the 
viſible Contradictions, which 


their Characters will not ſuffer us to conceive 
of them; or alfe permit the Ex lanation given | 

. a of * 1 4 eee r 5 8 1 ö 
ke 34 1 2 8 i 2 * 
2 7 «why muſt we recur ar to double Dadtine ban ole 
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So — 


* * 
s 


| ſufficient i themſelves to prove, that the various 
a ations of the Philoſophers on this * | 
; muſt be imputed to the double Dofirine.,c. - [ 
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7 me lden 8525 cf 1 0 
f ſega Faith. He did in- 
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deed jet the Authority 01 Plato far abovet 1275 the | 


ke tm he beheved 1 the Pre-ex 
940 A e W ; in. an bee ag: 5-2 TY 14. 
1 tak aboit a future Seats, Wc Which contradicted what bis 

| ho are, as they lie expreſſed in other Books; | Now 
«« the Notion of Wade Doctrine will not explain this x for 
9 e e ee popular Netten 
6 of a futuſe State muſt be teric Doctrine. p. 23. Would 
not any one now believe, when N e this Paſſage of Cicero, 
that 1-quote it as belonging 
undertake 3 his mentioning this.Notion, in ſo; — 
oe 2 Manner, e N very ee ow 

1 


— * 3 


ive che lea nt of any 2 thing. 3 
Mp t is was A it to 

10 has Cie would bony br = E F 
chis I reply; 8 not — chat the ſecret Dodge was 
concealed in ſo Pente and exact a Manner, as never to reach 
the Knowledge of the People. The very Secret of the Myſte- 
sometimes ie - the grand Arcanum, thał their 
ab were no more than dead Men, was ſometimes diſ. 
cloſed, and mentioned openly : But will our ou 1 0 from 
hence, that theſe were not pri vate Doctrines? ia | 
2. In the Days of Cicero the double Doctrine was not prac- 
tiſed with ſo much Care and Attention, as it had been before. 
But the ion is, was this carried ſo far, as intirely to tale 
away and deſtroy its LUſe & or ure there no Traces of it temain- 


ing, even in theſe Times 7. Will Cicero's mentioning the Point 


we are here upon in a Public, Oration, prove that he newer 
conſideredd it as improper and unfit for the Information, of the 
People? I apprehend it will net. Inzene of his Orations, he 

| Javghs at the Worſhip of dead Men. And yet, he ſometimes 
repreſents: this as a rivate Doctrine às a Nation, that was 

not to — — we. explained before the People. Non eſſe 
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Words,” It is difficult, if not img ble. to 


«many things oppoſite and contrary to Memon 


© Tiger,” Tawry has 70 que opchut an rißefin Nhe, Has. d 


Rok the”? cripture | 85 Aue 75 RA ee 
with 1e latter. But let him be heard 1 f kis own 


4 change and alter O intens, which ar 
in the Mind by the cleareſt and bright 
45 dence, Tou know that Philoſophy cd 


mon and received Notiohs; I can never vail 
«with myſelf to think that the Soul did not exiſt 
before the Body. I will never affirm that the 
« World and its ſeveral Parts will be og Pay 
«, deſtroyed, . As to the Reſurrection, I believe 
that it contains ſome very venerable and holy 
= Myſtery.” I am far from” acquieſcing” in” che 
c common Doctrine. However, Philoſophy, 


* 5 it bas attained the, 7. ruth, allows the Uk 
V Lies" and Fiftions:” For Light anſwers to 


ruth, and the Eye to! the People; che Eye 


| b receive too great a Quantity of Fines to 


«its o Prejudice and Hurt. As Darkneſs is 


* moſt proper and. commodious for thoſe who 


5. have weak Eyes, /o I bold that Lies and Eftri- 


on, are uſeful to the People, and that Truth 
. would be hureful to thoſe, who | 


not al le to, 
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2 © bear 


* bear its Light and Splendour. If the Laws of 
| « the Church will difpenſs with this, 1 ſhall be 
<< ready: to accept of the Biſhopric; partly philo-—- 
« ſophizing by myſelf at home, partly talking 
< abroad in the common Train, and preaching 
up the general and received Fables,” 
It cannot ſurely be doubted,” but that this Tn: 
ſtance comes up to the very Point in Queſtion ; 
that it exactly anſwers the Purpoſe for which it is 
produced. It is brought to prove that it was the 
Cuſtom of the Ancients 20 ſay one thing when they 
believed another. And was not this the very Caſe 
of Syne/ius ? He does not ſcruple to acknowledge 
that he did not believe the Creation of the Soul, the 
Deſtruttion of the World, and the Doctrine of the 
Reſurrettion, . But no matter for that; Philoſophy 
allows the Uſe of Lies and Fiftions ; he will think 
by himſelf at home, and in public preach up theſe 


> 


very Fables. Was it not then neceſſary for him to 
profeſs one thing and think another? © 
It may be ſaid, we have ſhuffled in a Chriſtian 
' Biſhop on the Doctor for a Pagan Philoſopher, 
But this Biſhop went into the Church a Platoniſt, « 
and Platoniſt he continued when he was there, 
as extravagant and abſurd, as any he had left be- 
hind him. But be he what he will, it matters little, 
while he tells us what Ph:loſophy was; where he 
ſays, that it would allow the Uſe of Lies and Fic- 
tions in this Caſe ;, and is not this telling us in Ef- 
fect, that Philoſophy allows all with which it is 
charged by the Author of the Divine Legation? 


lf it would ſuffer him to preach up the Creation of 


the Soul, the Deſtruction of the World, the Do- 
Krrine of the ReſurreQtion, while he believed | 

them to be mere Fables, it is evident that it 
would diſpenſe with his ſaying one thing when be $ 


: * 


believed anotber. 
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Sig N much Pate has been ps mn 
Jo Force of this Argument, 0 mulk beg leave 
to lage a little upon it. One main TY is, 
Whether Syneftus L to be: bare, 
thele Articles, or. actually to ſpeak Ahd. ui 15 
upon them. Let us 1 i his n Wor: 
However Philgſophy, when it has attained A 
Truth, alleys the Uſe. of Lies and Fitions.” 
2 = As Darkneſs is moſt proper for thoſe WhO 
ve have weak Eyes, o I hold 7hat Lies 2d Fic- 
tions are wſeful to the Peopk. . Abroad 1 
0 will talk in the common Train, A COunte- 
re ance. and fu fu wo the. common. Fables, Ta 9 
ſts iN. Now does not this neceſſarily im- 
pg W he was not to be intirely ſilent on this 
The Words Cevdbhat, Yevdors, Side Nen, 
| 60 1 'fay, neceſlarily imply this. For what Oc: 
cation. to uſe. any "£40, Fable, or Hg ment (take 
which Term you, pleaſe). had he never deſigned 
_ to fay any thing on this Subject bref | 
2. Since then Synefus was Niven to handle 
theſe Points in Public, let us conſider next in 
what manner he muſt be b n to do this. We 
will confine ourſelves to the rine of the Re- 
ſurrection. Now what remained for him but to 
countenance and avow this Principle before the 
People, and to inſiſt on its real Certainty and 
Truth, contrary to the Perſuaſion. of hls own 
Mind? This is the only Notion, which, in his 
then Character, he can poſſibly, be conceived to 
haye delivered on this Subect. And if be de- 
livered this. Nation,” does it not of courſe follow, 
that he ſaid one thing when he thought another ? 
35 It does, I think, appear that I have fairly | 
charged them with Lying, and have given no 
more to the Words Neude and eue than they 8 
„Will * bear. As i Smefins, it is * 
that 


60 


hat he could not prevaii with himſelf lack 
the Ee * the, Reſurrection; and y 
promiſes to maintain and aſſert it in e an 

to this Conduct he himſelf gives the Words, 


Jeudse, and Ceud ehe: Now does not the applying 


of them to..this.caſe neceſſarily des 5 £0,416 
_ Senſe have here een 32 45 
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as 8 Metaphor and Allegory by ſome Philoſophers in thy 
more early. Times. For being i in their moral Pen Res 
their Schools, accuſtomed do call vicious Habits Death; 


f « and Bee en to a good, Life. ang or a Reſurrection, : 


0 551 in the ſame Senſe.” D. > v. i. 449, 459. As ne- 
25 then Wee to ho of the bree e 


Seren hare . w yeh pt » 
RS Notion ; and if mn it is equally necefl: $54 
chat he reſalyed to Chap ave thing a He 1 ä 


| 2 05 95 — 
tation of the Words uo, 1 cer. 9 458 in 
what Senſe would he e them ? Why, 1 they don't 


«© mean. Lie and 9 ay dal 7 Fiet tions, . 
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* 'thar cheſs e Was do not * ſignify 
what implies an immoral Act, p. 3m. — W 
| micht! have W his learned Pains. The Que 


be e 5 - He thought he bad mo 
dence for the Beines he declared bimſelf convinced of; 
4e Ke could be filent upon them, or he could cover over Track 
with ſome fabulous Repreſentation.” zo. What now were 
the Truths, of which he thought he had ſuch clear Evidence, 
and which he gee to 3 over with ſome fabulous erf 
tation ? Why, for the Syſtem of Plata, I preſume, 
Dad furniſh'd him m wk. monſtrati ve Evidence on this Point) 
that 20 Scripture Doctrine of the 2 was a mere Fable. - 

I. Let then the Doctor tell us, how it was poſſible to con- 
vey this 'Fruth in ſuch a Manner, as to make it uſeful to the 
a le? Would not it, under every Repreſentation, in every 
$ of Language, be à very dangerous and hurtful Notion? 
Did he — tha that this Truth might be better received or beiter 
retained by the People ? Or does not common Senſe dictate, 
that it was hie Bulineſs and Deſign to hide and conceal this 
Notion from the Multitud? 
2. „If the Laws of the Church, ſays e, will ail 
- © penſe with this will accept of the Biſho ric.” Now 
could fo wiſe a Man gravely aſk, whether the Laws of the 
Church would diſpenſe with he Uſe of bare Allegories? A. 
Mode of Speech allowed every where. Or were the primi- 
tive Fathers fo utterly averſe to all allegorical ! I . 
W r — de tube, 
u r's tion to true, 
ro,” nudes what was the Figment or fabulous Repre- 
© ſentation? What the Truth, that they buried and con- 
_ cealed beneath it? Synefius ſays that, as to the Reſurrection 
- It "contains ſome very profound and venerable Myſtery. 
Now, upon this Suppoſition, the Reſurrection itſelf was the 
very Veil and Cover, the Fi or fabulous Repreſenta- 
tion, under _ the Trut * s diſguiſed and ſecreted 
from the People. And what was * Truth fignified by the 
Reſurrection 4 Vhy, a Reformation of Mannyrs, or a Return 
to a better Life, In this Caſe it was impoſſible for a Man to 
Preach up the Allegory or fabulous Repreſentation, while he 
did not Neve i it, and yet not incur the Charge of ſaying one 
thing vuben be thought another. For in the Al or fabu. 

lous Repreſentation he muſt talk of another Life, and yet | his 


_ own en Meaning could extend 84 to the N * 5 
„„ i; = WM 1 ion 
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this: þ 
does 1 57 1 0 the Senſe 1 here contend far. 
2 to the. Word 7 8 the Drift and Pur: | 
poſe. of the Argument & 1 
7 it to the very Senſe I am eſtabliſhing. What 
are the Fables and Fiction here mentioned? Why, 
in the Opinion of Synefius,. they were the Crea- 
<< tion of the Soul, the Deftrufian ' of the 
40 Word, and the Doctrine of the Refurrec- 
« tion.” Theſe he conſidered as fo many popu- 
lat and common Superſtitions, or grofs and rank 


Errors. But notwithſtanding he did not believe 


them, he reſolved i in Public to countenance and 
8 them. And how was a Chriſtian Biſhop 
countenance and ayow theſe Notions in Pub- 
lie, bat by p preaching” them. up to the People'? 
The. Doctor Ae ſa , there is not a Letter, 
t or Tittle, that 1 fit reaching up the ge- 
e eral and received. Fables © res in that 
Word.“ p. 33. Sure no Cavil was ever ſo 
trifling; does not the Context ſhew that he ſpeaks 
of the eneral and received Fables? Does not his 
Character of Biſhop' prove that he was to ene 
| them up to the People? 
In ſupport of this "Expoſition I muſt beg ive 
to add, 11 the learned Petavius underſtands 
theſe Words in the very Senſe I have here given. 
He charges Syneſius with acting in a double and 
unfair Manner, with ſaying what he did not think, 
as e from his Note on 298 very wm.” 
F s 
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8 1 bang debe, et warietatem exprimit Cicero it. 
de Fin. Quod fi vultum, ait, tibi, fi inceſſum ay coat 
«« pravior viderere, non eſſes tui ſimilis; verba tu fingas, & 


; es dicas gue now ſentias, aut etiam ut veſtitum, ſie ſenten- 


tiam habeas aliam 2 aliam forenſem, ur in fronte 
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This ib ide true, as well aß plain 
Ä And for this. the well Dn Doctor exclaims 
in gbele very Terms, „ WHAT SHAMEFUL Re- 
< PRESENTATION, ONE CANNOT BUT BE AMAZ- 
% THAT ANY ONE SHOULD MAKE THis Ma 
< (the-fincere and pious Biſhop of Pralemats) an = 
| & INSTANCE OF ONE WHO THOUGHT THAT Pur- 
6 * LOSQPHY ALLOWS THE Usz or Lies and Fic- 
ions.“ Tis ten to one, Reader, but that the 
next time you hear of him, you find him amaz- 
xD that I have quoted theſe Words as bis; and 
call it, as indeed it is, a $KAMEFUL RyPatSen- 
Ar io. For, after this Eſſa of what his 
Reader will bear, you may expel him to' ſtick 
at nothing. But is it come to this at laſt, that 
the great, Advocate of Sincerity as ſuch turns 
Apologiſt for a ſhiftivg, cogging Platouiſt? 1 
fleck he has himſelf been longer at that Trade 
than was imagined; which (like the Gilders u upon 
Braſs) he tells us, conſiſts in covering aver Truth 
by certain artificial Ws of « S peech : i that, when 
he was crying up Sincerity as ſuch, he was all the 
while recommending ſuch a. Sincerity—as was con- 
ſiſtent with his Intereſt. Or. was. this warm De- 
fence of the groſſeſt Diſſimulation to ſhew us, 
that however he may contemn the Feſuits for 
their Parts and Learning, the Order has ſtill ove - 
Maxim, that may ſerve. to recommend them to 
his Favour and Eſteem ? | 
Hut what then is there no Ground for this great 
Outcry, this Charge of Miſrepreſentation, Which 
the Doctor ſo often repeats and inſiſts upon ſo 
much in this Article? I anſwer, none but that he 
has long walked upon, his own Miſt: tkes, Oue⸗ 
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Ae — as 4 Man of — 
and honeſt Character; hence the Doctor infers 
that he could not think it lawful to fy one thing 
tothe People, and another to their Leaders. 
But the Doctor would not reflect that he 
be a Man of the niceſt and feriteſt Honour on 
os Pa 1 Syſtem, and yet hold it innocent to 
otions into the People, Which he himſelf 
515 not believe. The bell Morals of the Hes. 
_ then World thought this lis Pr e lawful, and 
would have undertaken to defend it by their Prin- 
ciples, how warmly ſoever Pr. Sykes and his 
good old Friend Mr. P. 5. e 1 the Mita: 
lity of theſe-ancient Sages. © 
Well, but does not unden in this x very Longs | 
| expreſs a great Regard and RUvciriice for” Truth; 
does he not ſpeak of his Obligation to follow it 
in the moſt feeling Manner? He does ſo. And 
did not Plato, Cicero, and Plutarch the ſame? 
did they not make as frequent and ſolemn Pro- 
feſſions on this Head? And yet it is owned that 
they allowed themſelves the Liberty to invent 
Fictions, and propagate ſuch Stories as they did 
not believe, for the Sake of their Utility. 120 
But we are told, that when. Syme/tus was in- 
vited to accept of the Biſhopricie, he was very 
willing to decline the Offce; he made ſeveral 
Excuſes. To ſay nothing of his Fondneſs for his 
Wife, his Averſion to Buſineſs, his Love of his 
Dogs and Country Diverſions; one main Point 
was, that he had deeply imbibed the Phil 


of Plato, that therefore he could not believe the 


Creation of the Soul, the Deſtruction of the 
World, or the Doctrine of the Rèſurtection. 
And he declares that he would not difſemble or 
abjure theſe, Opinions for a Biſhoprick. But let 
Bs remember one thing, that this. Letter es 


renounce his Opinions, All that can be inferred 
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—— = this 8 as ig was reſolved DOM: | 


from hence 1s that he Io? wg by his Friends. 
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4H] 12 may PLE ng > ther hor ious 
laration was made to his Friends, and the Leaders of the 
church only, and not to the Body of the People ? To this F 
y, the Contents of the Letter itſelf ſhew, that it could 


8 ed for the Multitude. It i here fad, * What 


Fat ;;Have Philoſoph common. People 4% do with one 
another $0 — a PC The Th of divine wp e roo 


E be divulged'to all, The Communalty | rs nectſſartly to be 


* ander other Management,” Was this now Language proper 
WN J do not believe the Creation of the Soul, 
<< the Deſtruction of the Worid, the. Doctrine of the Reſur: 
on rection. I 1 it contains ſome venerable and profound 


« Mystery. rom ac uitſeing in 'the Notions of the 
22 


66% Multitude __ : d he igtend this for the Uſe 

of the People, When he ſays at the ſam Niue He w 

not unteach them what they had learnt, bar Tiller 5 50 
remain in their preconceiv'd Opinions ;“ when he ſays that 


hab very Truths (demon/irative ruths he thought them, for 


the Credit of the old Philoſophy) were not to be mentioned 
or imparted to the People ? | 
2. 'Syneſius — 5 to indulge himſelf, ſays the Dodtor, 
© jn the Search after Truth: And as he thoug t that he had 
„ demonſtrative Evidence for the Points he declared himſelf 
4 convinced of, he reſolved not to pretend to teach Notions, 
44 which he did not believe: But ar be could be ſilent upon 
© them ; or he could cover over Truth with f ſome f e E. 


1 e e or in ſhort diſcourſe ſo as he thought beſt and 


moſt profitable to his Hearers, ſo he reſolved todo.” Yindi- 


cation, p. 30. As then to the three Points mentioned in this 
Letter, the Doctor contends that he: ** refolyed to be filent 
.<* apon them, or to cover them over with a fabulous Repre- 


* ſentation,” in all his Diſcourſes to the People. Hence T 
would infer, that he could not deſign to addreſs this Letter to 


them. He is ſo far from being filent on theſe Points, or 


+ covering them over by a fabulous Repreſentation,” that he 
mentions them in very plain and dire& Terms. 

Theſe I take to be plain Proofs that this Letter was not 45 i 
1 for the — When cherefore Gueſs _ 3 | 


Fm hid: Confidents?, The 0 Crime I 5 
him with? ts rr Ny thy Pos eople : 


bs he be bore © ſo Bere 4 — as the 25 | 
op of their Souls, was a Crime that no Declare- 
Tun on ſubſcribing. before his Brother Rulers could 
wipe out, tho: Sicdorized even by the new Divi- 
nity of Sincerity as ſuch. And yet our ſevere Ca- 
ſuiſt abſolves him from all-Guilt; as if it was of 
no Conſequence what he ſaid to the People, ſo 
He did but open himſelf to the Prieft. The Peb- 
pls, for whom Cbriſt died, and over whom the 
Ioly Ghoſt appointed us Overſeers; are to paſs 
3 nothing. Odi profauum vulgus et arceo, ſays 
the honeſt Theology of Dr. Sykes. - And what 
was once only a wild Rant of an Epicurean Poet, 
is now ſober Chriſtian Divinity. Syngſius, ſays the 
Doctor, was reſolved to induſge himſelf in the 
ſeurcb after Truth; but as be could cover it over 
with ſome fabulous Repreſentations, fo he reſolved to 
do. A worthy and a wiſe Refelution, doubtleſs, 
in a Chriſtian Biſhop, to lie for the Sake of 
Truth! And for this he is put into the Doctor's 
Calendar of Sincerity-Saints. | But his F riends 
amongſt the modern Prelates will con him no 
Thanfes for this Apology: Who, to their Hb- 
nour be it ſaid, never preach to their People 
what they diſbelieve themſelves. After this,'who 
will be wg nero that pe comes next to defend the 


— 
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dient he could only mean his Friends and the Lenders of the 
Church. The ori iginal Word is often'taken in a limited and 
_ | confined Senſe ; the Doctor's Argument, 3 as de - Wy + 


N us to this Senſe in this * 


/ 


Repatation | 


* 


* 
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n of two Greek, Words of evil. Fame, 
4 25 e erde, in lie. 2 he 
Fry an Pa the mare Shame: N Mo Bur, 
had the Doctor bethought himſelf, that the trap 
Cauſe of this perverſe Uſe of ſo bad Words wass 
the common Practice of hing for tbe publick Good, 
it-might have ſaved. him a World of Wer, | 
As it is, ſee his Talent at Argument. It is 
firmed, in diſcrodit of ancient athen Wiſdom, 
that.it made no Bones of lying for the public Gotd: 
Io ſupport which, a Paſſage of Syneftrrs is pro- 
duced, in which Lies and Thing are ſpoken of 
with great Complacency and Self- ſatisfaction.—— 
And well he might, ſays Doctor Sykes, for Lies 
and Lying were no bad Words in 'a Heather's 
Mouth. To this I reply, how ſhould they, when 
the Practice was eſteemed - honourable? - Which 
was the Point I; had to prove. But does their 
- Opinion change the Nature of Things? Ordo I 
Charge them with what ſometimes common An- 
ſwerers will do, Lying for Lying*s Sake? If they 
lied, tho' for any End or Purpoſe whatſoever, 
they did n to deſerve, and therefore had, 
the ſevereſt Cenſures of Chriſt's holy Apoſtles. 
But to come to particular Paſſages. Having 
ſaid that he cgeld not digeſt the Doctrine of the 
Reſurrection; that Truth . would be hurtful to 
«+ the People, that Philoſophy-allows the Uſe of 
Lies and Fictions.“ — He then ae — 
If the Laws of the Church will indulge me in 
this, I may then take the holy Office upon 
« me. But if they ſay that a Prieſt ſhould act, 
„ and be in his Opinions juſt as the People are, 
« .I cannot for my Part but diſcoyer my/e/F to all.“ 
As to the Practice of ſaying one thing when 
he thought another, * declares that 1 it was agree- 


| able 
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| ens Re and 'Precep ts of Philoſ 
then he ſuſpects that it e not 2 he t 


dolophy ry 


fair and reaſonable by the Chriffion Church. 10 
here we ſee the true Ground and Foundation of 
all his Scruples; as a Pagan Philoſopher, he 
_ ceems this Practice i innocent and honourable ; th all 
the Difficulty is that he does not know. whether : 
the Laws the Church would diſpenſe with it. 
A very 3 Chriſtian truly: And, for a Bi- 
Thop, well Mert in his Bible: But this he left 
to the People, However, if - /hoſo Laws would 
mot, he vefy generouſly deelares that he would 
got ſubmit to it; that he would diſcover and 
< explain his Sentiments to all. Obſerve, ke 
does not ftrietly and abſolutely. fay that. he would 
open his Sentiments to all, but only that he would 
do this, if” the. Laws 1 "bz Church required it, 
No does not this imply that he was content not 
to-do it, if theſe: were not: ſo:ſtrict and rigorous, 
as to demand it? As to the Fairneſs and Reaſon- 
ableneſs of the thing itſelf, he has no Objection 

to it. The. only Point e ee it was con- 
fiſtent with 8 Rules and Orders of the Church k. 


Bot 


. PT 
_ SY” had ſaid that eg. ſet the Authority of Plate 5 
above that of the inſpired Penmen, and adhered fo doll: to 
the Syſtem of the firſt, that, in-Conſequence: of it, he 
up ſome of the moſt clear and evident Articles of the 
ian Faith. But here the Doctor, with his uſual —_— 
and Gaiety obſerves, one may aſſe this Author, whence 
«alt this new Light concering Synqſius bas ſprung? What 
© nean intelligence has he got ? He cites no Body but | 
*« fs himſelf,” p/24.—— This Remark has a 5 ſo 90 
as may make à common Reader ſtare MN budy but Synefrus 
himſelf? Why, who ſhould know his Mind fo — ? 8 
he, after all, fach a Diſſembler that he impoſed upon himſe! 
or ſuch a Keeper of a Secret. that he would not truſt his = | 
Pen with it? But this is all a Reſinement of Which the Doc- 
tor is innocent. — was here leſs in his Ih ghts, than 
4 | bimſelf hs 


| as 'P 
bi But to | WIS". When this 
* any 75 elle, (as the Doctor) ſpeal Ks 
85 ee . ee 0 ing 
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Sono TR Firing ont att W 23! 
imſelf: And 3 555 . he ety bis Intellig 
of Greek Authors, be imagined” that T had run upon tick for 
Synrfras : And finding I did not quote the Author from n 
ele Account of him, concluded, and "very. 
nag; that I ſpoke of my.own Head. But © I eite 
one Letter.“ 5 does not this Letter conftm the Poin 
or which ] cite it in gr direct and expreſs Terms? As to the 
Ireation of the Soul, Deſtruction of the World, the Re: 
furreRion;; the Dodor himſelf will, I hope, allow that 
theſe were Chriſtian Poctrines; and does not"Syneſius declare 


1 
9 


that he could not admit them, becauſe they were contrary 1 


the Principles of Philoſophy, or the Syſtem of Plato. Now 
what was this, but ſetting the Authority: of Plato above that 


of the inſpired Penmen ? 
Again, l it not Matter of Wonder that his 1 — 9 


« ſhould be re preſented like a Knabe; as if he were ready to 


„ do any thing a-Biſhoprick ? As if he did in Fact gib 


vc, ſome of the moſſ clear and evident Artieles of the Cbri 
« flien Faith for the Sake of Preferment? 5. 27 · But. be 
mittakes ; it was not the Bi/bop, but the Platoni/? that I repre- 

bent Symeſiu; ſo fond of, 'as to be ready to give up to this Cha- , 
racter plain Articles of Faith. My Charge againſt him is 
that he gave them up, or would not admit them ſor the Sake 
of bis dear 3 And did not Syneſus himſelf ſay the 


fame thing before me? And what was the Difference, in point 


of Virtue, whether he gave up his Faich for a Biſhoprick in 
the Church, or a Profeſſorſhip in the Schgoi-of Plata? And 


| where Ambition is the Point, they are equally capable, as 1 


take it, of laying a Man oper to Conwiction. 

But now, what muſt we think of the Philoſophy of 1 
which could keep Men from the Belief of ſuch plain and 
reaſonable Truths as theſe are? However, the Doctor men- 
tions it. as an high Encomium on Synefus, that he had ar- 
& rived at the very higheſt Top of the Platonic Philoſophy. * 
How envied a Prerogative ! 450 what did his Eminence, I 

y you, ſee from thence ? A glorious Sight indeed no leſs 
roy this, That the Creation of the Soul, the Deſtruction. of 


the World, and the Reſurrection of the Bach, were mere Fa- 


bles, contriv'd and invented for the Sake of the People; and, 
what is more, he had a full View of that demonſtrative Eul. 


dence which was to prove they 3 Hymeneus and 3 


: Fs 


. lere J. | 
4; kilo State: * Rewards and Pubiſhments, it is 
hardly barg to nies. to argue from Conſa- 
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PY, and if it did not raiſe them to. 2 Biſhoprick. tho they 
avowed their Principles as frankly as,Synefus, yet they had 
heir Encomiaſt as well as he. And this no b a Divine neither, 
ſor his time ; tho” his Language — different from 
De. Syte. But ſhun, 8 and vain Bablings (fa ya 

* St. Paul to Timothy ) for they will increaſe unto — 2 

8 godlineſs. And their Word will eat as doth a Canker: of 7 

<< Yhom is Hymeneus and Philetus ; who concerning the Trath ' 
4 have erred, faying, that he Refarre&jon is paſt already.” 

2 Ep. ii. # 16: & ſeq. But ſuch was the Aroftolic 
Putity of the fifth _ that thoſe whoſe Corfreriuied 
bb Pal directs us to avoid, were now ſought after to govern 
the Church. On the whole, I can indeed conceive that there 
are Men who would be highly pleaſed and delighted with this 
Platinic Proſpett; but what it can have to recommend it to 
; bogs muſt pu upon the Doctor to 9 at his 

5 p | 
Hut whence, ay the Doctor, does it appear 1 
ever preached. up this Notion? To this reply, | 
enter d upon his Office, he promiſed and ingaged to 
it; declared that this Practice was agreeable to the Rules and 
Precepts of the beſt Philoſophy. And after this can any one 
doubt whether he would really teach this Doctrine. Aſter ſuch - 
| Declarations what ſhould hinder him but another Biſhoprick ? 
2. Had the Gentleman attended to the followi * Paſſage, 
ne would have ſeen, that whether Syzefur did or did not pro- 
— pagate this DoErige, the preſent Paſſage is of great Import- 
ance to my main rgument. % But be * ymneftus } what ay 8 
will, it matters little, While he tells us what Philbhſepby 
Where he ſays that f would allow the Uſe of 4 and Fr. 


tions in this Caſe; and is not this telling us in effect that 


3 Philoſophy allows all with which it is charged by the Au- 
* thor of the D. L.? If it would ſuffer him to preach up the 
Doctrine of the Reſurrection, &c. while be belie vd them 
to be mere Fables, it js evident that it would | diſpenſe with 
Bis ſayi aying one thing*avhen be thought anther.” Now what 
bs the Drift of this Obſervation, but to ſhew, that Philo- 
we rn in the ard by of Synefius, allowed every thing wi 
"hich ir iy charged by the Author of the D. L.? And is not © 
ſupported for want of better * by the expreſs 5 
re n of * himſelf? Fa 


"It 
* 
— 
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Ae ene | 
— der nbteaιν , Man ſhould b very ten- 
der how he reaſons* without having the full 
« Words of an Author himſelf.” Vind. p. 34, 35. 
d have un that the Sotfes held the Refufton 
of, the Scl, ang chat this" Notion was icon. 
nt che Belief of future Rewards and Pu- 0 
ments. But then I have ſhewn too by | 
70 direct v "thats He N. them- 
* eee e Fra A. 

1 15 ti 13 be b 
4 A wy vale Fg 0 - Dedrne of 
Py was believed 955 him,” 
what a range P owera. Litho r 

Now admiting (ys hel ea 955 reached. up this 
Tete aſter he had. made 0 ſtrong a 1 5 wy Joys | 
e chis was.confiftent with his, Known Honeſty, For it oh 4 
7 Joes, that be 27 75 to preach ut, when be, Was not: con vinc 0 


} | $i of s £. 7 75 ſerwuardi aulien he inced, be 5 
; 225 ch #5 . —5 55 a hw does 3 a | 
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i lay. 18 ANT — 8 
wrought ee 2. "As he 757 not day this, EIT ; 
very confitenely, with all chis Wrizer lays, teach this Doftrin 

to his Belief of it. 9 ek 
. The Streſs 's mY 1 2s 1 juſt dy lies i 
Saite another F 4 and ingaged to Preac 
up this. very. Doc hk ke did not believe it. kik 
p therefore hold ke to. ſay one 8 and pinks 
_ other i—He" undertakes. too to jullity. this Te eh 
| ples, of Philoſophy. ,; And does; not this. 9 — ray 92 1 — | 
of the D. L. has imputed nothing more to the Philoſophers 
in this reſpect than what, is ſtriclly true? This, I A _ - - 
_ hardly. be « aired, 6 AS. the Dodtor, himſelf allows. that Ha- 
Ae was, exce ell killed, in the ancient Sylems ;, that 
by bad rages . e very higheſt. Top of the Pla, I * | 
„„ This only dens that be refuled, berech je when he was 
not convinced of its Truth, * yg des it appear that 
e ever 1 8 preach it? 10 — e.DoRor's.own Words, 
me aſk him, e this geg 1 AOPrPRD 8 

of 2 2 4 has ſpruvg +. What e <4 1 e 
eites no Body, » ot even Synefins him Fe _— 70 

* | ſelves 
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1 lves did admit this very. Conſequence. and t 
upport this 1 appealed to the clear and expreſs 
| Words. of the Authofs themſelves. With What 
Face then could this Writer infinuate that 75 had 
all along been inforcing a mere Con equence of 12 
own. that 1 had not the full Words of ch 
« Authors themſelves before, me? Did he be⸗ 
lieve that no Body bad read-my Book? Or had 
he the n Ex ee he that no Body 
Page 35, 36. he r at "bis Old Objection, 
that the ſecret Doctrines were not inſerted and 
8 1 in the Writings of the Ancievts... But 
ere I need only refer ah elk to what has been 
advanced on this Head in the laſt Chapter. . 
3 4. But to cloſe with. an Inſtance, abaye 
| all Exception, even from this Doctor's own, Writ- 
ings; nay, from that very Treatiſe, in Which he has 
exerted, all his Strength and. Learning to, prove, 
that no ſuch ' Inſtance can poſſibly be produced. 
| wt regard to Plato he favs, Let him Faß 
for the popular Opinions at ſome Times, an 
& even Egk at them at "othet Times, all Wah 
« will follow is, that Plato ai elle ved d the.po Popular 
Opinions of the Gods; 'Y not that he' dildeße ved 
« the Being of a God: And ſo in the other 
«Caſe ſuppoſing that he "Ga not believe the 
"8 7 Opinions of à future State of Rewards 


| * and Puni ments, that there were three Judg es 


in Hades, Sc. it will hot. follow that he 904 
e not believe à future State of real Proper Re- 
« wards and Puniſhments? Did he then f peak 
| ſometimes for the Popular Opinions of the. Gods, 

or inſiſt on the Divinity of Hercules, Æſc ulapius, 
Ge. and yet at theſe vary. Times 4 Pelieve theſe 
Opinions or this Divinity ? Here then is a plain 
An that be WO 15 THY. and thought ano- 


® — 


„ ; ther, 
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PF; Sbould Joo, Sir, preach op the Divinity 
of ; a deceaſed Mortal ; FR ** for Inſtance, 
in. China, maintain that their Fo was really and 
actually a God z might you not be fairly charged 
with ſaying one thing and thinking another? 
and yet, how. would your Caſe differ from that of 
2 5 the Divinity of Aſculapius, 1 Her- 


60 f 

= All chat will follow | iS, that Plato Miliellovca 
e the popular Opinions of the Gods, not that he 
* Jiſbelie ved che Being of a God But what is 


this to the'Poipoſe; or how: does i it confute what 


® 8.3 1 


he any Where faid that Plato diſbelieved the Being 


of a God, merely becauſe he laughed at the po- 


pular Divinities ?* And yet the Argument of his 
learned Adverſary receives all the little Force it 
has from that very Suppoſition. The Doctor 


might believè the Being-of a God, at the very 


Time he preached up the Divinity of Fo; but 
would this prove that he did not ſay one thing 
and think another, when he MN Tout 85 was 


. truly and 8 God? 


re 


when | we fay the. e dilbelleved the 


Divinity of Hercules, Romulus, Sc. we do not 


bring this to prove that they did not believe the 


Being of a God; we only bring it to ſhew that 
they thought one thing, and ſpoke another, with 
reſpect to the national Gods. And niult not this 
neceſſarily be the Caſe, if. they aſſerted that theſe 
laſt were ? Gods, while they believed nothing of. 
the matter? It will be to no Purpoſe to reply, 
that they believed the Being of a God; if you. 
would clear them from the preſent Charge, ou 


wut Mer that they believed the Divinity of ier. 
2 Romulus, . 


= 


Iam 


5 


. 


- 
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I am at a loſs to conceive what clearer Proof 


can be required, that the external and internal Doc- 


trines were founded upon Propoſitions; oppoſite 


and contrary to each other. It is agreed, that 


the Philoſophers: did inculcate the Worſhip of 
the true God, to their intimate and fele& Friends: 
It is agteed too, that, when they addreſſed them- 


ſelves to the Populace, they taught and enforced 


the Worſhip of dead Men. Do they not there- 
fore ire, up one Object of Adoration to their 
Friends, and anuotber to the People? And if the 


public and private Doctrines relate to theſe diffe- 


rent Objects, muſt they not neceſſarily. go 918 
contrary Propoſitions? » + 

1 cafnot fee what the learned Doctor will re phy 
to this, unleſs he ſays that the Philoſophers did 


really inculcate the Worſhip of the true God, 
under the Names of Hercules, Romulus, Sc. 


Upc this Suppoſition, the two Doctrines would 

ed contain only one and the ſame Propoſ- 
tion. But the Suppoſition is falſe and ground- 
leſs; wer are as certain as Hiſtory, and Fact can 
make us, that the Philoſophers, in their public 


teaching, endeavoured to advance theſe dead 
Men into real Deities; that they did not ſcruple 


to declare them to be true and proper Gods. This 
appears from the Paſſage of Cicero cited, p-. 53. 34. 


Magis eſt in Romulo admirandum, quod exteri, 


qui Du ex hominibus facti eſſe dicuntur, minus 


cruditis hominum ſæculis fuerunt, ut fingendi 


proclivior eſſet ratio, cum ĩmperiti ad-credendum: > 


facile impellerentur. Romuli autem ætatem mi- 
nus his ſexcentis jam ĩnveteratis literis, atque doe 
ttinis, omnique illo antiquo ex eulen hominum 


vita errore ſublato fuiſſe cernimus. It is the 

whole Purpoſe of this Argument to affert and 

je that Romulus was really and aCtualy' be- 
T2 come 
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end wd The Circumſtances of the Time 
and Age, in which his Divinity was od; , 
confine the Argument to him only. $271%5 
Again, Quod autem ex hominum genere 
< conſecratos, /icut Herculem et catervs coli len 
<. juber, indirat omnium quidem animos immorta- 
les ofſe; fortium 'bonorumque divinos.“ Cicero 
De legg. ii. 12. Does not this Paſſage clearly 
ſuggeſt; that Hercules, &c. were now erected 
into ſo many actual and real Gods? Tyr poſſible 
to inculcate the Worſhip of dead in more 
re and ſtrong Terms 
And ſo in — other Caſe, fu . he 
« did not- believe the x bs 2 of a future 
«State, it will not follow that he did not believe 
«© à future State of Rewards and Puniſhments.** 
What Dependence the Doctrine of a future State 
had on the common Fables, has been conſidered 
already; I mean, (for my Argument confined me 
to that ſingle Point) ſo — as regards future Pu- 
niſhments. That the Ancients' could not believe 
the firſt and yet maintain the laſt, has been proved 
upon their own Authority. If the Doctor in- 
ſilts on the contrary, all he has to do, is to ſhew 
that Cicero and Ovid, Seneca and Epictetus knew 
nothing of the Matter; for, if they were right, 
the clear and incvicable tene is, chat he : 
muſt be wrong.. 2 K 
* 24ly, Why is he i induſtrious: to nile un 
ſuppreſs the Evidence againſt him ? He all along 
ſuppoſes” that the Teſtimonies alledged on the 
other Side, reject only what he calls the popular 
Opinions of a ks State: But moſt of them 
80 much dene b z IC: Death is the final Period 


s Theſe Padages bare been n already word from a Aj 
and Seneca. 


2 + * of 
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* of Exiſtence; beyond that there is -pckba# 


« Good nor Evil for the dead Man to dread or 


<5; hope.“ Brevis morbus aut extinguet, aut ex- 
tinguetur. In utroque finis dolendi eſt.— Ad- 
mone nullum mali ſenſum ad eum, qui periit, 


pervenire.—Is the Scope and Tenour of theſe 


Paſſages conſiſtent with the Belief of any future 


Rewards or Puniſhments whatſoever? If it be 
not, it is plain the eſoteric Doctrine (for no Man 


ſurely will give theſe Paſſages to the exoteric) 
did really and effectually exc Jude the very Poſſi- 
bility of all ſuture Happineſs and Miſery; the 
plain and neceſſary Conſequence of which, is, 
that the learned Writer, in his Treatiſe an the 
double Doctrine, has all along been labouring to 
maintain an Fiypothclis' Ae Fact and plain 
Teſtimony. 

But, before we cxoddude,; it may be neceſſary 
to conſider this Objection more at large, as the 
learned Writer often repeats it with an Air of 


| lincommon Triumph and Complacency. He aſks, 


If the-Philoſophers diſbelieved the popular. Divi- 
nities, and yet really believed the Being of a 


God; why might they not reject the popular 


8 inions of a future State, and at the ſame hold 
future State of real Rewards and Puniſnments? 


6 Now as they who did not believe Hercules and 


9 Eſculapius to be Gods, did not for that Rea - 
4 ſon diſbelieyve the Exiſtence of a governing. 


« Mind; ſo they that did not believe acus or 
<< Minos to be Judges of Hell, did not for that 


4 " Reaſon. Ve + all future Rewards 9 Pu- : 
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is more 1 we can fy of any We in- Mr. 


Jack ſon. ee on Examination it will be 


* 
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found to have nothing i in it; the tuo Caſes nec W 
0 videly mikerent, 
Fut, When we explained thei Doctrine of 
©. ie Soul, we ſhew'd that they held a Principle 
5 inconſiſtent with the Belief of a future * 
ä But will the learned Doctor undertake to e 
g ; out any particular Notion or Sentiment of theirs, 
which cannot be . to the Belief of a 
ws | 
1750 the very time an they Qu Wag and 
Dar pular Divinities, they declare for 
the being pt God. Thus Varro ſays, that 
« Hercules and A ſculapius, Caſtor and Pollux 
« ere not Gods: But he ſays too, ** they 
<« only ſeem to have a. right Notion of God, 
* who conceive him to be a Soul, actuating _ 
governing all things by his Wiſdom >.” But 
was this the Caſe with regard to Styx, -Acheron, 
and Cocytus ? When they diſclaim theſe, do they 
ever ſubſtitute, in their room, any future Puniſh- 
ments, ſeparate and diſtinct from them, in the 
Infernal Regions? Will the learned Writer pre- 
tend they did? One would hardly believe him fo 
adventrous but for ſome weak Efforts he makes, 
which look that Way. 
34ly, As to the popular Stories of eternal Tor- 
ments, they give us theſe as the only Foundation” 
and Support of future Puniſhments. If therefore 
they ee theſe, they muſt of courſe explode 


;& Que fant autem illa, quz ESP: in Adige de nocent? 
| Hae, inquit, non eſſe deos Herculem, Æſculapium, Caftorem, 
Pollucem. Proditur enim a doctis, quod homines fuerint, & 
humana — 2 defecerint, — But this ſame, Varro ſays, 
Quod hi ſoli ei videantur animadvertiſſe, quid eſſet Deus, qui 
crediderupt eum eſſe animam, motu ac ratione mundum ers : 


en. e nee E 
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bas 


| all future, PAGE. ages whatſoever ; and (what 
would we have more?) they tell us, that they 
did ſo. But was this the Caſe with regard to their 


pular Divinities? Do they ever repreſent theſe * 


ſt as the only Reaſon, the Angle Ground, on 
which they could believe the Being of a * ? 
The learned, Writer will not ſay they do. 
then does he give theſe as Caſes el, a1 
 - "Laſt, We have brought ſeveral p. ages, in 

whiak the Philoſophers diſclaim all -future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments whatſoever. But has the 
learned Author brought any, in which they deny 
the Being of a God ? No; all he ſhews is that 
they ſometimes diſcard the popular Divinities, or 
reject the common Polytheiſm. What is there 
therefore that can excuſe a candid Writer for re- 
2 theſe as parallel and like Caſes? When 

he produces as plain Proofs of their Denial of the 
Being of a God, as I have of their Denial of 2 
future State, it may be pertinent to conſider how - 
far this will affect our preſent Argument. Bur I 
predict, that this, and his Openneſs to Conviction 
will come together. 
Turn we now again to our Doctor. * ſs us 

* firſt, ſays he, ſuppoſe what will not be allow- 
3.0} that Plato did in this Point, /ay one thing 
"6; and think another ;. yet it will not come up to 

« the Point in debate, unleſs it firſt be proved 
«© that this was done in conſequence of the 7 "i 
e Doctrine. p. 36, 37. 1. Why will he not 
allow that Plato in this Point ſaid one thing and 

thought another? Should the Doctor be 
preach up at China that their Fo was really 
actually a God; might he not be fairly e 
with ſaying one ching and thinking another? A 
yet how would his Caſe differ from * of Plato 
„ T4 e * 


| irs 288 1 
"reaching the Divinity of Aſculapius, Hercules 


'Sc.—2, But allowing that Plato and the Philo” 


ſophers did in this Point ſay one thing and think 
another; why do I impute this to the double Doc- 


trine To this I reply, that I do it merely out 


of a Regard to Truth; purely becauſe Plato 
himſelf and the Philoſophers have done the very 
ſame thing. When Plato tells us that the true 
Notion of God could not be ſafely intruſted to 


the People ;z-. When Scævola ſays that the true 


and real Origin of their Hero Gods could not be 
publiſh'd and made known to the Multitude, do 
they not plainly intimate and ſuggeſt, that theſe 
were private Notions ? And, what is more, does 
not the Doctor himſelf offer theſe as two ſecret 
Doctrines? Why then all this Clamour Wiaſt 
me for only repeating his own Aſſertion? 
3 . As the Philoſophers believ'd the Being of 
a God, and yet diſclaim'd the popular Divinities; 
ſo the Doctor contends they might diſcard the 
Stories of Styx, Acheron, c. and yet hold the 
Reality of future Puniſnments. Now I have 
urged ſeveral Arguments to ſhew that the Caſe 
was not parallel. And how came © the Hand ſo 
* accuſtomed to Slaughter® to forbear attacking 
them? But however the Doctor may affect to 
overlook them, every Body elſe, I dare ſay, will 
allow that they are out of his reach, 
Let me obſerve, that if any ſingle Inſtance 
comes up to the Point for which it is alledged; 
this of itſelf will be ſufficient to confute and over- 
throw his whole Hypotheſis. What he contends 
for, is, that no ſuch Tyſtance can poſſibly be pro- 
duced; it is therefore his Buſineſs, if he expects 
to make any Impreſſion on his Reader, to exa- 
mine every particular Inſtance, chat has been 
pi againſt him, | 
But, 


„„ 


But, this Repetition, again, of the old Song 


the double Doctrine, gives me an Opportunity 


of doing the Doctor Juſtice; and acquainting the 


Public with what J have learnt of him: Which 
is a choice Recipe for the Management of a cloſe 
 Reaſoner, the moſt intractable of all kind of 


Writers. | Anſwerers have their various Gifts and 
Graces to profit withal; ſome in this Manner, 


and ſome in that. But I know of nothing that 
equals the Simplicity and Force of our Doctor's 
Magiſterium. Your cloſe: Reaſoners generally 
found their Syſtem upon ſome one great Princi- 


ple; from whence all flows, as from it's Source, 


with Clearneſs and Abundance. Now the Doc- 
tor's way is this, he pollutes, and by polluting 
turns away, the Fountain; and ſo leaves the Le- 
diathan of a Syſtem on dry Ground. Tis done 


too with a Trifle of Expence; only putting a per- 
_ verſe Senſe on the Propoſition in which the Prin- 
ciple is contained. And now, as faſt as Conſe- 


quences and Deductions ariſe, apply. your ſophi- 
ſticated Propoſition to them, and they go as eaſily 
as they came. The whole performed without 
any kind of Trouble to the Anſwerer; and with 


little morè to the Reader than the Nauſea of fre- 


quent Repetition. Which is no more than one 
expects in the preſent Practice of Phyſic, whe- 


ther of Mind or Body. Now of this Maſter- 


piece of Addreſs our Doctor has given two 
inimitable Examples in his Practice upon the 
Divine Legation: The one in the Caſe of the 
extraordinary Providence of the Jews; and the 

other, in the double Doctrine of the Philoſophers. © 
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— Remarks on Dr. Ne aue, 


F HE! Dod — i pots 
4 aſſert chat the Doctrine was ſuited 
to the Capacities, and not to the Prejudices of the 
Vulgar. But then he in other Places as plainly 
tells us, that it was taught in Compliance to their 
= | Prejudices only*. How is it poſſible to hold him, 
while he thus at every Turn gives up his own 
E Principles; while. he takes up contradictory No- 
tions on the very ſame Subject? Or rather what - 
| occaſion for any Hold of him at all, while he 
| _thus-ham rs himſelf in his own Contradictions ? 
2. Gellius is one of the Writers, on 
whoſe Authority the Doctor lays great Streſs. 
And what is his Account of this Matter? Why, 
according to him, Exoterics were ſuch Diſ- 
<<, courſes as related to Rhetoric, the Art or Fa. 
* culty of ſpeaking acutely, and the Knowledge of 
«* civil Affairs. Acroatics were called ſuch Diſ- 
* courſes, in which the more profound and ſubtile 
18 Philoſophy was concerned ; ſuch as related to 
„th ations of Nature and dialectical 


Nor was the Dae ocktationithe 26/the 
© + Prejudicet of the Vulgar, but to the Capacities of them.“ 
© Gs i thought there were ſome Truths, which it was not 
e f{ the People ſhould know : Scævola, in lie manner, thou: = | 
chat the People were not to be intrulted, that Herculer, 
Kor, Sfc. were not Gods, but had been mortal Men, In this 
* Point then they c oy with popular Prejudices, believing 
« the Exiſtence * od and his Providence, though not 
& believing the 2 Opinions of the national Gods. 


p. 129. 


bin t to 


z «6 © Diſputes 


» 
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« Diſputes. What now is the Sum of all this? ; 
Why, that the popular and ſecret Doctrines re- 
late to different and diſtin? Subjects. But does 

not the Doctor os that if this Teſtimony has 


any Force, it intirely overthrows his own Ac- 


0 of the double rine? For what is his 


own Account, but that the popular Doctrine was 


anly a bare Metaphor or figurative Repreſenta- 
tion ; invented as a Veil and Cover of the ſecret 


Doctrine, which could not be ſafely conveyed to 
the People in an open and direct Manner? Bat 
does not this evidently ſuppoſe that the two Do- 
Etrines relate to one and the ſame Sub ubjech ? And 


is not this. contrary to the expreſs Teſtimony of 
Aulus Gellius, on whaſe Authority the Doctor Is 
bours to erect his main Syſtem? Again, in the 


Beginning of his Treatiſe on this Point, he tells 
us that the two Doftrines had drfferent Subjects: 
that © the Difference between the exoferic: and 
©, eſoteric Doctrines was founded on the Perſons,” 


& Subjects, Times.“ p. 83. However, he after- 


wards declares, that the very: ſame Nations" 


„ treated in a different Manner, might, and very 
| 886 probably did, make the eſoteric and exoteric. in 


p. 108. How, Sir! did the two Doctrines relate 
to different Subjects, and yet contain the very 


ſame Notion ? And have we this Account from 


one, who undertakes to explain and clear up all 


te Difficulties belonging to. the double Do- 


ctrine? 


3. The Philoſophers, Pry of W bars 


* he) might find Reaſon: to reject the poetica or 
political Gods, and to reject too the vulgar No- 
LR tions of Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus.“ p. 99. 

What then did only Jame of f {be F TOR: 
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. „„ Seay oo. 
i Aiſcird theſe Fictions ? What Pity it is, er the” 
4: Doctor would not point out the Paſſages, on 
0 which he builds this wonderful Diſeovery? The | 
mere Novelty of the thing will malte one 
it wich a little Impatience. But after all, how: 
' | eaime' this ſtrange Aſſertion ftom ſo warm, ſo 
ſtrenuous an Advocate for the old Philoſophers? 
5 4. The Doctor, in his great Zeal to ſupport 
1 che Credit of theſe ancient Sages, aſſures us, that 
uk POPULAR DocTRINE WAS Or THE SAME | 
Narunz wiTH THE PARABLES: USED BY OUR 
Br xssED SAVIOUR ©. || But. was it then the Cu- 
ſtom of our Saviour zo i ſay one thing to the People, 
and quite the contrary to their Leaders? or are 
there in the New Teſtament any Traces (pardon. 
the Mention I) of that groſs and knaviſh Piſſi- 
mulation, of which we have ſo many Inſtances 
in the Writings of the old Philoſophers ? To- 
LAND, who made it (as Mr. V truly obſerves) 
66 the Buſineſs: of a wretched. Life to ſhed his 
„ Malignity on every thing great and vener- 
ic able, did not, however, carry his Inſolence 
and Folly ſo far, as to brand the preaching af the 
holy Feſus by ſo odious and deteſtable a Compari- 
Nags „ FAR BE IT FROM ME, ſays he, TO MAKE 
« any COMPARISON BETWEEN THEM (Our pal 
4 and his Apoſtles) anD' THE NaTions on 
« SxcTs I HAVE BROUGHT. ox THE STAGE * 
« THIS Discourse' d. D“*5 
4 It is well known (fays he) how rhabous. 
ct the Fathers of the Church were againſt the 
„ Heathens 3 they charged them with every 
ce thing that could make the World have a light 
6c n for e or their e . , 
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ny noble: Field: would bare av. een opened, 
* could they have charged their (rr nol Phi. 
«. Joſophers'with the Diſſimulation, which Mr. 
«Warburton has here done? Could they have 
*-Toaded" them with the Crime of \believing one 
thing. and teaching another, with hing, with 
. *. impoſing on the Credulity of the People; what 
« a Diſplay of Rhetoric ſhould we have had? 
„ Could there have been a more fit Occaſion for 
«« Satire, or for Declamation, than what ſuch 
Conduct would have afforded? They knew 
of the double Doctrine; but they were ſo far 
<« from imagining that Plato, or 'Ariftotle, Sc. 
« were guilty of any Crime, or deſerved any 
Blame, that they never reproach them on that 
„ Account.“ Examination, p. 88. 

To this I reply, 1. I have ſhewn that the Phi- 
loſophers were guilty of this = Diſſimulation, 
by plain and unqueſtionable acts; which every 
5 Man, I dare ſay, will allow. to be de- 
cifive: And muſt we reject theſe clear Facts, 

* ome becauſe” they are not mentioned by the Fa- 
thers? Is this dumb and fooliſh negative Evi-. 
"dence to be heard before the loud Voice of pc — 
tive Teſtimony, ſpeaking too againſt itſelf? 
2. But to come to thoſe neto Favourites of this | 
Doctor, the Fathers of the Church: And here if 
the contrary. to what he ſays, be true in every 
Particular; if theſe primitive Writers charge the 
P Philoſophers with be very Diſimulation and E 
pPocriſ here mentioned; if th they. load them. with the: 
Qin of believing one. thing and ſaying another. 3 
_ with hing; with impoſing on the Credulity of 'the 
People, What will become of the Argument 
which the Doctor here diſplays. With 10 much. | 
* mg and Oftentation 2. ne unlucky is our 
| learned 
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8 his Reader he knows nothing of Prophane 


Antiquity and, in the Buſtle, has betrayed an 


nad 12 of the Ecelęſiaſtic. 
Euſebius does not ſcruple to ae 
| with this very Practice; charges him with mean 


Dini mulation, for teaching Doctrines which he 
delieved to be falſe, merely out of Reverence 


and Regard to the Laws of his Country. La- 
Fantius, mention ing Gicero on this very account, 


wan. Quid ergo ipſe in eodem verſaris ertore? 


venerari: Vana 


Video te terrena, et manufacta 


eee n. 


— intelligis : Et tamen eadem facis,. quæ faci- 


unt ipſi, — 15 ipſe ſtultiſſimos . conſiteris. Quid 


vidiſſe te veritatem, quam nec de- 


e ſurus eſſes, nec ſccuturus p. Si libenter errant 


i 
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£ OT: it. . ins the Chapter thus: Sed quid — 
7 — & ad 1 imperitos hog modo concio- 


| nari * _— vi 1 etiam doctos, et prudentes viros, cum re- 
_ rare nt 1 nene tamen in iis ipſis, 
quæ nant, colendis, agſeie gua prawitate perſtare. Intelli- 

"Cicero falſa eſſe, quæ homines adorarent: Nam cum 
multa dixiſſet, quæ ad everſionem religionum valerent ; ait ta- 


men non eſſe illa vulgo diſputanda, ne ſuſce ice religi- 
ones diſputatio talis extinguat: Quid ei Er e 


ſe ſentiat, ultro ipſe in lapides impingat, ut populus omnis of- 
fendat ? Ipſe ſibi oculos eruat, ö 1 i nec de 


aliis bene mereatur, quos patitur errare; nec de ſeipſo, bee, 


eenis accedit erroribus; nec utitur e eee fi 


ut faQtis impleat, quod mente percepit. 

- Arnobius, mentioning this Cuſtom, fays,' nunc vero, cum * 
liud creditis, & aliud fingitis, & in eos eſtis contumelioſi; qui- 
bus id attribuitis, quod eos confitemini non eſſe: Et irreligioſ 
— ae 6a cum id adoratis 2 2 non . in re 


% 


5 SE. OO 
ctiam ii, qui errare ſe ſentiunt, quanto magis 
vulgus indoctum? St. Auſtin too ſpcke of this 
Caſe with great Severity and Sharpneſs, but ſurely 
not with more than ſo baſe and profligate a Pra- 
 Cdtiſe deſerved. Quod utique non aliam ob cau- 
fam factum videtur, niſi quia hominum velut pru- 
dentium, & ſapientium negotium'fuil p 
in religionibus fallere, & in eo ipſo non ſolum 
colere, ſed imitari etiam Dæmones, quibus ma- 
xima eſt fallendi cupiditas. Sicut enim Dæmones 
niſi eos quos fallendo deceperint, poſſidere non 
unt, ke et homines principes non ſane juſti, 
Dæmonum fimiles, ea quæ vana eſſe nove- 
rant, religionis nomine populis tanquam vera ſua- 
diebant, hoc modo eos civili ſocietati velut arctius 


De Civit. Dei, iv. 132. Speaking of Varro, he ſays, Si 
contra præjudicia cum ſuetudinis liber eſſe poffit, unum deum co- 
lendum fateretur, atque ſuaderet; c. 31. He == the follow- 
ing Account of Seneca, Sed iſte quem philofophi quaſi liberum 
fecerunt, tamen quia illuſtris populi Romani ſenator erat, cole. 
bat, quod reprehendebat ; agebat, quod arguebat ; quod cul. 
pabat, adorabat : Quia videlicet magnum aliquid eum philoſo- 
phia docuerat, ne ſuperſtitioſus eſſet in mundo, ſed propter le- 
ges civium moreſque hominum, non quidem 3 fingentem 
* in theatro, ſed imitaretur in templo: Eo damnabilius, 
quod illa quæ mendaciter agebat, fic ageret, ut eum populus 
veraciter agere exiſtimaret. vi. 10, The famous Maxim of 
 Yarro was, Multa eſſe vera, quæ non modo vulgo ſcire non ſit 
utile, ſed etiam tametſi falſa ſint, aliter exiſtimare populum 
expediat ;. upon which St. Auſtin obſerves, Hic certe totum 
conſilium prodidit velut ſapientium, per quos civitates & po- 


puli regerentur, Hoc tamen fallacia miris modis maligni dæ - 


zones delectantur: Qui & deceptores & deceptos pariter | 
Tins Lv. 31, The leamed Betty, refering wo thi ry, 
_ Paſſage of Varro, ſays, this is fat and plain Prieficraſt,m. 
ASt. uftip preſſes hard upon Varro, for glozing and ſooth- 
ding the Civil Religion contrary to bis on. Sentiments and_- 
<© Conſcience The Chriſtian Father ſpeaks home, and con- 
« demns the civil Theology equally with the poetical; but 
3 N 8 : : INS, «> 
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Raand : howg to e the Doctors nn 
Do not theſe Paſſages give us an Idea of the 
old Philoſophers, as a Pack of ſtrange People 
<- believing one thing and ſpeaking — 4 
<< they not treat them as groſs Liars, ſo inſincere, 
4 ſo diſhoneſt, ſo:impoſing on the People, that, 
„ were any Man to act ſuch a Part now, he 
«: would be condemned as guilty of the wickedeſt 
Craft, Ac. However the Doctor, with his 
uſual Gravity, aſſures us, that the Fathers have 
not charged the Philoſophers with theſe Vices. 
But here, in the Name of Sincerity, for at leaſt 
he will allow us the Name, let me aſſe him what 
he was thinking of when he gave us this Account 
of the Fathers ? Did he know he was im 
on his Reader, or did he not? Theſe are ue 
Queſtions. They have been often aſked on the 
like occaſion. The more is the Pity. But I have 
never heard an Anſwer to them conſiſtent either 
with the Honour or Credit of thoſe moſt con- 
cerned to give it. 

Ik is obvious that the Philoſophers, i in theſe 
Paſſages, are ſuppoſed to have two Doctrines, one 
for the People, and the other for themſelves ; E 
and this is all that Mr. V. meant when he charged 
them with the nog of the double een 2 


« ths Eben Pigs, whe was HimealF: 2 Miciter of gutt 10 
e ſearful of giving Offence, uſed great Re/erwe and Diffimu- | 
lation; and tho' in many things "= correfted the public 
<- Superſtition, in the main he fed an GEE it ; not that 
be himſelf was 1 5 Remarks ; on a 'Diſcourls "4 
Free thinking. par 0 ö 
However tender Pr. Si may be of his Philoſophers on 
this 6ccafion, he does not ſcruple in other Places to brand its 
Practice in the matiner it deſerves ; P. 244. he gives it the 
plain Names of Knavery and Forgery. Thus the very ſame 
Practice is laudable and innocent, or baſe and E merely 


f as the ug of doi i ge 7 
| But, 
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But, » ac ue at any-Regard, to hat Are of 
3 the Fathers let the Doctor tell us, whether there 
ars not ſome H Marks of Diſſimulation and 
Hypocriſy in the Conduct of cheſe ancient Sages. 
It is %a known and allowed Fact that they everx 
where ſaw through the Forgery and Cheat of the 
popular Religion ; and yet it is certain they every 
here comply with the eſtabliſhed Rites, and re- 
. commend a Submiſſion to them to every e | 
And was not this dowriight Prieftcraft:? . | 
however were the Men, for whoſe Erect the the 
Doctor ſeems to be fo extremely anxious; and 
with whoſe Morality the good old Gentleman Mr. 
P. is ſo deeply ſmitten. I readily allow that there 
are ſeveral as fine Precepts of Morality delivered in 
the Writings of theſe ancient Sages, as in thoſe 
of che modern Advocates for Sincerity. | But the 
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P. 18. after J. 7. add, Theſe Teſtimonies are 
brought only to prove, that he ſometimes _ T 
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